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INTRODUCTION. 



i 



Ibn Khallikan’s Biographical Dictionary has always been considered as a 
work of the highest importance for the civil and literary history of the Moslim 
people. From its first appearance till the present day, its reputation has 
continued undiminished, and the judgment of the author's countrymen has 
been confirmed by the unanimous voice of Oriental scholars. If the later 
Arabic historians filled their pages with extracts drawn from it as from a 
pure and abundant source,— if rhetoricians, grammarians, and compilers 
of anecdotes have culled from it the choicest passages, — if learned men 
essayed to complete it by supplements, or to condense it by abridgments 
with the design of rendering its utility more general, — we find, nearer 
home, an equally valid testimony borne to its merit by the suffrages of the 
illustrious Pococke, Schultens, Reiske, and De Sacy. 

The variety of its subject might have alone sufficed to fix the attention of 
every person who took an interest in Moslim history and Arabic literature, 
but when that quality was combined with others which clearly indicated the 
intelligence, learning, and abilities of the author, the work had an undoubted 
right to general estimation. None felt this more deeply than Sir William 
Jones, and none expressed their opinion in stronger terms. When that 
accomplished scholar penned his Poeseos Asiaticce Commentarium , he traced 
these lines, in which, notwithstanding the heightened tone of his colouring, 
there is a degree of truth such as precludes me from adding any eulogy of 
my own : “ Scriptoris politissimi Ebni Khallikan opus historicum non magis 
“ verborum elegantia et ubertate commendatur, quam illustriorum poetarum 
“ versibus quibus conspergitur. Ac nescio an hie omnibus vitarum scripto- 
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“ ribus (non) sit anteponendus. Est certe.copiosior Nepote, eleganlior Plular- 
“ cho, Laertio jucundior : et dignus est profecto liber, qui in omnes Europa* 
“ linguas conversus prodeat.” 

Were the work of Ibn Khallikan not before the reader, it might be neces- 
sary to point out the sources which he consulted and the plan which he 
adopted ; but the author here speaks for himself, he names the writers whose 
works he has consulted, he or his translator gives their lives in nearly every 
case, and he follows the natural system of noticing those persons only who 
held a conspicuous place in the Moslim world. It is true that when he treats 
of those men whose names figure in history, he prefers relating anecdotes 
illustrative of their personal character to the less amusing duty of fully 
sketching out their lives. For this, however, a reason subsists : the great 
historical work of his friend and professor, Ibn al-Athir, contained all the 
requisite information, and was then generally read; he did not think it ne- 
cessary to repeat the tale more fully set forth in a book the well deserved po- 
pularity of which he could not suppose would ever be rivalled by the reputa- 
tion of his own. We might even add that those very anecdotes with which 
he fills his articles are more precious to a European reader than the fullest 
narrative of the series of events which mark the life of any individual, since 
from them we acquire a clearer insight into the manners of the different 
classes, and collect more useful hints on the civil organisation of the Moslim 
people, than any indications which a notice exclusively biographical could 
supply. It must also be observed that in judging a work of this kind, the 
European reader may find faults where the Moslim sees only beauties, and 
vice versa. The former will blame Ibn Khallikan's idea of giving the lives of 
those persons only, the date of whose death was known ; of quoting poetry 
too frequently, and of showing bad taste in the selection ; of giving too many 
notices on doctors of the law, and too few on historians, poets, and other 
literary men. Yet we find that a native of Aleppo, the shaikh Ndr ad-din 
Hasan Ibn Habib, who died A. II. 779 (A. D. 1377-8), extracted from Ibn Khal- 
likan’s work the lives of two hundred and thirty persons with the passages 
from their books, and this selection he published under the title of Maani Ahl 
il Bayan min Wafayat Ibn Khallikan, or Beauties of eminent writers ex- 
tracted from Ibn Khallikan's biographical work. It would appear front this 
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that our author’s taste iu his quotations was not considered as bad in the 
country where his language was spoken and in which the writings of the 
poets were read and understood. Ibn Habib composed also a history, of 
Egypt from A.H. 648 to A.H. 761. It is entitled Duvrat al-Asldk fi Dawlat 
al-Atrdk; there is a copy of it in the Leyden library and another in the 
Bibliotheque du Roi. We shall next allow Hajji Khalifa to speak : “Some 
“ historians,” says he, meaning of course Moslim writers, “ have blamed Ibn 
“ Khallikan for his concision in the lives of men eminent for their learning 
“in the law; in some cases he confines his notice of them to a few lines, 
“ whilst he fills pages, nay sheets, with the life of a single poet or of a lite- 
“ rary man. It happens also, in more than one case, that those to whom 
“ be has allotted the longest articles were persons accused of laxity in their 
‘ ‘ religious belief, and yet he mentions them with praise and quotes passages 
“ from their poems. But it may perhaps be offered in extenuation of this, 
*“ that the history of the man learned in the law was already well known, and 
“ that the lustre of his reputation, like the light of the sun, could not possi- 
“ bly be hidden from any, whilst the renown of the poet was by no means 
“ general.” Be the imperfections of his work what they may, we must yet 
take into consideration that it was the first of its kind in the long series of 
Arabic literature. Before him, none ever thought of combining in one trea- 
tise and in alphabetical order, the lives of the most remarkable man of Isla- 
mism, no matter to what class they belonged. There existed, it is true, 
a great number of biographical dictionaries composed anteriorly to his, 
and some of them dating from a remote period, but they were works of a 
special cast and limited in their subject : some treated of eminent juriscon- 
sults, to the exclusion of every other profession ; others contained notices 
on the learned men who inhabited a particular city ; some again gave the 
lives of such persons as were mentioned in the Sunan, or Collections of Tra- 
ditions. The only book which bore any resemblance to his by the generality 
of its contents was the Fihrisi, composed in the fourth century of the Hijra, 
but that curious biographical and bibliographical work is formed of six sec- 
tions, each of which is devoted to one particular class of persons, to the total 
neglect of alphabetical or chronological arrangement. 

During many years my attention was directed towards Ibn Khallikan’s 
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work, knowing that from it, above all others, the clearest and most correct 
ideas could be acquired of the rise and progress of Arabic literature, and 
that it furnished many facts of the utmost importance for general history, 
and not to be found in any other writer. A natural transition led me from 
the work to the author, and in my endeavours to attain a fair appreciation 
of the one, I was led to inquire into the life mid times of the other. In pur- 
suing this task, I collected from different sources a great number of notices 
respecting him, his masters, his disciples, and his acquaintances ; whilst the 
indications furnished by his own work, enabled me to fix with precision the 
dates of the principal -occurrences which marked his life. But the circum- 
stances which influenced his character in youth, the relations which sub- 
sisted at different periods between him and the masters of the empire, the 
great political events which occurred during his career in the world and 
always attracted his attention; — these were subjects which required long 
study and extensive researches. The results which I have already obtained 
encourage me to proceed yet farther, and for this reason I shall reserve my 
notice on the Life and Times of Ibn Khallikan till the last volume of this 
translation shall be given to the press. The materials collected by me will 
be then better digested, and form an article more complete than any which 
I could draw up at the present moment. But as the just curiosity of some 
readers may require a more immediate satisfaction, I shall give here the text 
and translation of a notice on Ibn Khallik&n by the celebrated historian Abfi 
1-Mahasin. It is extracted from the first volume of his al-Manhal as-Safi , 
a work on which some observations will be found in a subsequent page. 
Another life of the same writer by an anonymous author has been given in 
Arabic and in Latin by Tydeman, in his Conspectus opens Ibn Challikani , 
and a note on the same subject has been inserted by M. Quatrem&re in his 
translation of al-Makrizi’s History of the Mamluk Sultans, vol. I. part 2, p. 180. 
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“Abu '1-AbMs Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Abi Bakr Ibn Khal- 
likan Ibn B4wak Ibn Shakal Ibn al-Husain Ibn M&lik Ibn Jaafar Ibn Yahya 
Ibn Kh&lid Ibn Barmak (1), surnamed Shams ad-din (sun of religion ), drew 



(1) This genealogy is incomplete; the descent of Ibn KhaUikln from the Barmekide (hmily is a poir which 
1 shall examine when treating of his Ufa and times. 
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his descent from a family of Balkh. This very eminent scholar and follower 
of as-Sh&fi's doctrines was born at Arbela, but resided and died at Damascus, 
where he had filled the place of chief k&di. By his talents and his writings 
he merited the honourable title of the most learned man and the ablest 
historian of that city. He was born on Thursday, the 11th of the latter 
Rabi, A. H. 608 (22nd Sept. A.D. 1211). His mother descended from Khalaf 
Ibn Aiyub, a disciple of Abu Hanlfa. He passed the first years of his life 
at Arbela and then proceeded to Mosul, where he studied jurisprudence, and 
was still in the prime of youth when he went to Damascus. After a short 
residence in that city he travelled to Egypt, where he resumed his studies 
and acquired a competent knowledge of all the sciences, whilst he attained a 
great pre-eminence as a jurisconsult, a theologian, and a grammarian. In 
that country he acted in the capacities of a mufti and a public teacher, but 
without neglecting to cultivate his talent as a prose-writer and a poet. Having 
been appointed kadi of Damascus, he left Cairo on the 27th of Zu ’l-Hijja, 
A. H. 666, and arrived at the former city on the third of Muharram, A. H. 
667 (1). During a period of ten years he fulfilled in person the duties of 
his office; at first he exercised his authority without a colleague,. but he then 
received information that a decree had been issued by order of the noble 
prince al-Malik az-Zahir {Bibars), declaring that there should be four kadis 
at Damascus. Three acts of investiture then arrived, drawn up in favour of 
Shams ad-din Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ata the Hanifite, Zain ad-din 
Abd as-Salam az-Zowawi the Malekite, and Shams ad-din Abd ar-Rahman 
the Hanbalite. Before that time they were merely the deputies of the Shafite 
kadi. It was remarked as an extraordinary circumstance by the shaikh Shi- 
hab ad-din Abd Sama that there should be at the same time three k&dis at 
Damascus, all surnamed Shams ad-dln {sun of religion). It was on this oc- 
casion that the following lines were composed by one of the literary men in 
the city : 

4 

The people of Damascus have witnessed a perfect miracle : the greater the number 

of suns , the more the world was in the dark. 



(1) These dates are wrong. Ibn Kballikkn was appointed kkdi of Damascus. A. H. 6B9. 

6 
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Another poet said on the same subject : 

The men of Damascus are bewildered with the multitude of legal decisions ; their 
k&dis are all tuns, and yet they are in the dark. 

‘‘ Ibn Khallikanwas afterwards removed from the kadiship of Damascus, 
and proceeded to Cairo, where he was nominated deputy to the chief kadi 
Badr ad-din as-Sinjari. During his residence there he pursued his literary 
labours, and discharged the duties of a professor and mufti till his reappoint- 
ment to the place of kadi at Damascus, as successor to Izz ad-din Ibn as- 
Saigh. He then set out for that city, and at his approach the governor Izz 
ad-din Aidmor went out in state to receive him with the emirs and the per- 
sons in office; as for the principal inhabitants, they had already made a jour- 
ney of some days to meet him on the road. Numerous kasfdas were com- 
posed by the poets, in which they congratulated him on his reinstatement ; 
and one of these pieces, which was recited to him by the shaikh Rashid ad- 
din Omar Ibn Ismail al-F&riki, contained the following passage : 

Like Joseph in Egypt, you have now completed your probation, and in my opinion 
all generous men form a race apart. They all have seven years of suffering to un- 
dergo, but then cometh a year which sheds joy and abundance upon mankind. 

“ In this he alludes to the length of time Ibn Khallikan was away from 
them. The piece which follows was composed by Nur ad-din Ibn Mus4b : 

Among all the people of Damascus, I did not find one displeased. After evil, good 
has come unto them ; it is the time for joy unrestrained. The pleasure which he had 
already inspired was succeeded by grief, but fortune acted justly in the end : after 
protracted sadness they were restored to joy by the arrival of one k&di and the dis- 
missal of another. They are now all gratefol for what is coming, and all complaining 
of what is past. 

“ He continued to fill the post of k&di at Damascus till the year 680, when he 
was dismissed, and from that period till the day of his death, he never went 
out of doors. He died on Saturday the 26th of Rajab,— some say, the 16th, 
— A.H. 681 (29th Oct. A. D. 1282), in the Najibiya College at Damascus, and 
was interred at Mount Kasiyun. He was a man of the greatest reputation 
for learning, versed in various sciences, and highly accomplished ; he was a 
scholar, a poet, a compiler, and an historian. His celebrated biographical 
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work, the fV a fay at, is the acme of perfection. The contemporary poets were 
encouraged by his generous character to celebrate his praises in poems of 
great beauty, certain of obtaining an ample recompense from his liberality. 
His conduct was marked by prudence, moderation, and indulgence for the 
failings of others. When residing in Egypt, subsequently to his [first) re- 
moval from office, he was for a time much reduced in circumstances, and 
the lord-treasurer Badr ad-din, who happened to be informed of his situa- 
tion, ordered him a large sum of money as a present, with one hundred 
ardebs of wheat besides; this gift however he would never consent to accept. 
The hafiz Kutb ad-din mentions him in his History, and styles him an imam, 
a learned scholar, a man of superior abilities, an equitable judge, an historian, 
and a compiler. He is also spoken of by the hafiz Abu Muhammad al-Ber- 
zali in his Mojam , as “one of the most illustrious scholars, of his time, the 
“ chief of the learned men of the age, even the most famous ; master of a 
“ great variety of sciences, such as law, grammar, history, philology, etc. 
“ He compiled a valuable historical work, in which he gives the lives of those 
“ persons only who had attained celebrity in the class to which they be- 
“ longed. He filled for a time the place of Shafite kadi and was also a pro- 
“ fessor and a mufti. He learned the Traditions at Arbela from Ibn al-Karm 
“ as-Sufi, who also explained to him the Sahth of al-Bukhari, after having 
“ been taught it himself by Abu ’l-Wakt. He received also Traditions from 
“ at-Tawi and Ibn al-Jumaizi, and was licensed to teach Traditions by al- 
“ Muwaiyad at-Tusi , Abu Huh Ibn as-Saffar, al-Husain Ibn Ahmad al- 
“ Kushairi, Ismail Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn as-Saiyid al- 
“ Husaini, and others at Naisapur.” The historian then gives the date of his 
birth, and continues : “He was profoundly learned in the pure Arabic lan- 
“ guage, and no person of that time was better acquainted with the poems 
“ of al-Mutanabbi than he. When he received company, the conversation 
“ was most instructive, being entirely devoted to learned investigations and 
“ the elucidation of obscure points.” Shihab ad-din Mahmtid says in his 
history : “ The second time that he filled the place of kldi, I used to visit him 
“ very often, that I might profit by his instructive conversation. ” Many other 
writers have spoken of him in equally favourable terms, but the details which 
have been given on that subject are already sufficiently copious. It is now 
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absolutely necessary that we should give some passages of his poetry ; such 
are the following : 

I had your image before my eyes, though you dwelt in a distant land ; and it seemed 
to me that my heart was your place of abode. Though absent and far away, my heart 
held converse with you ; you seemed to speak familiarly (with your lover), but in reality 
you were still afflicting him with your aversion. 

Maiden 1 thou who dwellest near our tribe, can I dare to hope for thy return ? Then 
perhaps, may thy lover, who now suffers from the intoxication of passion, recover his 
reason. There is but one thing in the world which 1 desire: let me meet there and 
all the cruelties of love shall be forgotten ! 

O Lord 1 thy humble creature strives to conceal his faults : in thy kindness, cast a 
veil over his faults when they appear. He has come unto thee, but has no friend to 
intercede for him ; receive then the intercession of his hairs hoary with age.” 

The well merited celebrity which Ibn Khallikan’s work rapidly acquired, 
and the esteem in which it was justly held for its exactness, induced many 
learned men to undertake the task of rendering it still more complete. 
I shall here enumerate, those different essays as I find them indicated in the 

Bibliography of Hajji Khalifa and other sources. ■“ Taj ad-din Abd iil- 

“ Baki Ibn Abd al-Hamid al-Makhzumi, a member of the sect of Malik, added 
“ to it about thirty articles. This writer, who died A. H. 745 (A. D. 1342-3), 
“ blames the poverty of Ibn Khallikan’s style, and gives the preference to 
“ that of Ibn al-Athir.”— He cannot mean Ibn al-Athir the historian, whose 
style is remarkably simple ; but as there were three brothers who bore this 
name and who are all noticed by our author, Taj ad-dtn may perhaps have 
had in view some work composed by one of the two others, and written in 
the full dignity of what the Arabs consider a fine style, and which is always 
the more admired the less it is intelligible to the ordinary reader. Indeed 
many of their authors explained their own works to students, who ren- 
dered the same service to others ; but when this traditional exegesis was 
interrupted, a consummation which happened sooner or later, no person 
was tempted to take up a book which he could not hope to understand, 
and the masterpiece of style reposed undisturbed on the shelf and finall y 
sank into oblivion. 

“A continuation of Ibn Khallikan’s work was written by Husain Ibn Aibek 
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who died in the year (no date given).” I suspect that Hajji Khalifa never 
saw the work and that he knew nothing of the author. There was an Ibn 
Aibek who wrote a supplement to Ibn Khallikdn, but of this more hereafter. 
— “ To this supplement a continuation of thirty articles was added by Zain 
“ ad-din Abd ar-Rahman Ibn al-Husain al- Iraki, who died A. H. 806 (A. D. 
“ 1405-4).” — “ Another supplement, bearing the title of Ok fid al-Jindn ( buds 
“ of the garden), and containing the lives of many persons mentioned inci- 
“ dentally in Ibn Khallikan’s Biographical Dictionary, was drawn up by the 
“ shaikh Badr ad-din az-Zarkashi, who died A. H. 994 (A. D. 1586).’” — 
“ Salah ad-din Muhammad Ibn SMkir composed a work called Fawdt 
“ al-JV afaydt (omissions of the Wafayat).” — TV afaydt al-Aiydn, or deaths 
of eminent men , is the Arabic title of Ibn Khallikan's book. — “Ibn Shakir 
“ died A. H. 764 (A. D. 1362-5).”— This is probably the work of which a 
volume is described by Casiri in his Biblioth. Arab. Hisp. No. 1774.— Another 
supplement, not noticed by Hajji Khalifa, is the Tali Kitdb W afaydt al-Aiydn 
(continuation of Ibn Khallikan’s biographical dictionary), by al-Muwaffak 
Fadl Allah Ibn Abi Fakhr as-Sakkai ^^Jl. This is a short work arranged al- 
phabetically and accompanied with a supplement, which is arranged chrono- 
logically and extends from A. H. 660, to A. H. 725. A copy of the Tali is in 
the Bib. du Boi, under the No. 732. It appears from an inscription on the 
first page of this MS., that it once belonged to Khalil Ibn Aibek, the author 
of the following work: “ fVdfi ' l-Wafaydt ( supplement to the Wafayat), by 
“ Salah ad-din Khalil Ibn Aibek as-Safadi. This author died A. H. 764 
‘ ‘ (1362-3). In it he has collected the lives of all the illustrious and eminent 
“ men who fixed his attention ; thus he gives notices of the principal compa- 
“ nions of Muhammad and the next class ( Tdbis ) of the early Moslims ; he 
“ mentions also princes, emirs, kadis, governors, koran-readers , Tradition- 
“ ists, jurisconsults, shaikhs, holy men, saints, grammarians, literary men, 
“ poets, philosophers, physicians, followers of heretical sects, authors, etc.” 
— Hajji Khalifa does not say expressly that this work was intended as a sup- 
plement to that of Ibn Khallikan, but the title is a sufficient proof that it was 
so. And what a supplement ! — twenty-six large volumes ! This enormous 
compilation had the usual fate of works too extensive ; it was seldom co- 
pied, and remained almost unkn own. Eleven detached volumes of it are 
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preserved in the Bodleyan Library, another is in the possession of M. de 
Hammer, and one, as 1 have been informed, was lately acquired by 
M. Gayangos. This unwieldy supplement was not however sufficiently 
complete in the opinion of a very learned Egyptian historian. “The 
“ emir Jamal ad-din Abfi 1-Mahasin Ytisuf Ibn Taghri Bardi” — or Tangri 
Verdi — “who died A. H. 874(A.D. 1469-70), composed”— as a supplement to 
this supplement— “three volumes, which he entitled al-Manhal as-Sdfi wa 
“ ’l-Mustawfi band al-Wafi (the pure source and the full complement , after 
44 the W afi) . This work, forming three volumes, contains the lives of emi- 
“ nent men, drawn up in alphabetical order.” — The copy in the Bib. du 
Roi is composed of five volumes, and yet the last two or three letters are 
wanting. The same writer drew up the history of Egypt in the form of an- 
nals, and entitled an-Nujum az-Zdhira; which, though very voluminous 
(eight folio volumes), has survived ; but his al-Bahr az-Zakhir , or annals of 
Islamism, was not so fortunate ; only one volume of it, the fifth, exists in the 
Bib. du Roi ; it contains a part of the reign of the khalif Othman, the reign 
of Ali, that of Moawia, and the first years of Yazid ; a space of about thirty- 
nine years ; and for this he has required a large quarto volume. If he 
brought the history down to his own time, the work must have formed 
twenty volumes at the lowest evaluation. 

We now come to the abridgments: “ A l- Jinan ( the garden) by Shams ad- 
“ din Muhammad Ibn Ahmad at-Turkomani ; this writer died some time 
4 4 after the year 750 (A.D. 1349-50), Another abridgment of it was made by 
44 al-Malik al-Afdal Abbas Ibn al-Malik al-Afdal al-Mujahid Ali, sovereign of 
• 4 Yemen ; he died A.H. 778 (A.D. 1376-7).”— See Johannsen’s Historia Ye- 
martce.— 44 A third was made by Shihab ad-din Ahmad Ibn Abd Allah, a 
44 member of the sect of as-Shafi and a native of Ghazza (Gaza in Palestine ); 
44 he died A. H. 822 (A. D. 1419).” A fourth was made subsequently to the 
appearance of Hajji Khalifa’s bibliographical dictionary. In the MS. of that 
work, Bib. du Roi, fonds Schulz , the following additional article is found : 
“ An abridgment of the original work was also made by Ibrahim Ibn Mus- 
44 tafa al-Faradi, who died A.H. 1126 (A. D. 1714). He entitled it at-Taj- 
4 4 rid (superfluities stripped off).” 

We learn also from Hajji Khalifa that the biographical dictionary was trans- 
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lated into Persian by ‘‘ Zahir ad-din al-Ardebili, who died at Cairo, A. H. 
u 930 (A.D. 1523-4). I have read,” says he, “ in a Persian epistle composed 
“ by Karin Ibn Uwais Ibn Muhammad, but better known by the name of 
“ Kazi Zada, who died A. H. 930, that the sultan Selim Khan the First” 
— the son of Bayazid ; he came to the throne A.H. 918 (A.D. 1512-13) and 
died 926 (1520)—“ had been making searches for books on history, and 
“ that he paid a particular degree of attention to the work of Ibn Khallikan. 
“ This induced al-Ardebili to translate it into Persian for his use, but he had 
“ only executed the half of his task when the sultan died. This is probably 
“ the same person as the Zahir ad-din above-mentioned.” 

The facts and observations here presented refer directly to Ibn Khallikan 
or to his work, but some further remarks are requisite in order that a num- 
ber of allusions peculiar to Arabic literature, and frequently occurring in the 
course of these volumes, may be clearly understood. The points intended 
to be elucidated are the manner in which learning was developed by the 
influence of Islamism, the distinction between the sciences positively encou- 
raged by it and those which it merely tolerated, the difference between Mos- 
lim schools and Moslim colleges, the special cast of the sciences taught equally 
in each, the character of Arabic poetry and the nature of the kasida. Had a 
regular treatise on the history of Arabian literature existed in that lan- 
guage, these particularities could not have long escaped notice ; but as they 
are only mentioned incidentally by native writers, they have been usually 
passed over without receiving that attention which they deserved. These 
points, however, are of such material importance for the literary history of 
the Arabs that I felt it my duty to investigate them ; the extreme difficulty of 
discovering the scattered facts serving to establish them was amply repaid by 
occasional success, and the results to which I have been led shall be confided 
to the following pages, with other observations which, though familiar to 
Orientalists, are not on that account less requisite for most readers. And yet 
it must be acknowledged that much more remains to be done ; the founda- 
tions are indeed laid out, but the edifice is yet to be reared ; a task which 
no doubt will sooner or later be accomplished by the zeal and learning of 
European scholars. 

The oldest monuments of Arabic literature which we still possess were 
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composed within the century which preceded the birth of Muhammad (1). 
They consist in short pieces of verse uttered on the spur of the moment (2), 
narrations of combats between hostile tribes, passages in rhythmical prose (3), 
and kasidas, or elegies. The study of these remains reveals the existence of 
a language perfect in its form and application, admirably suited to express the 
various ideas which the aspect of nature could suggest to a pastoral people. 



(1) M. de Sacy, in his Mtmoire tur let ancient monument de la literature arabe , has fully established this 
point in refuting Albert Schulten's extravagant opinions on the antiquity of Arabic literature. The cele- 
brated poem attributed to Ab& Adtna, or Odaina (see Schulten’s Monumenta vetustiora Arabia, p.57), is 
one of the few pieces which M. de Sacy considers as of genuine antiquity, and according to him it was com- 
posed towards A. D. 460. I am by no means inclined to admit this. opinion; the language and style of the 
piece are comparatively modern and such as denote an author who lived in the second century after the Hijra, 
a period in which many literary forgeries of a similar kind were committed. The real author was perhaps 
Khalaf al-Ahmar, whose character as a fabricator of ancient poems was notorious (see page 671 of this 
volume). The poems of Amro ’1-Kais, or, as the name should be properly pronounced, lmro» '1-Kais, are the 
sole pieces extant of an undeniable antiquity: they were composed at least fifty years before the birth of 
Muhammad, as I have shown in my preface to his DivoAn , and my deduction is fully confirmed by the fol- 
lowing passage, which the learned author of the History of Aleppo, Kamil ad-dln Omar Ibn al-Adtm, has 
inserted in bis biographical dictionary of the remarkable men who lived in or visited that city (Bughyat at - 
Talab ft T Arikh Halab , MS. of the Bib. du Hot, ancien fonds. No. 726. fol. 104 verso): *‘The HAfts Abfl 
“ Amr Othman Ibn Bakr estimated that Amro '1-Kais was anterior to Muhammad by one hundred and fifty 
“ or two hundred years ; but al-Wazir al-Maghribi observes that by estimation and approximation it has been 
“ established that the interval between the death of Amro ’1-Kais and the birth of the Prophet was really 
“ fifty or fifty-five years.” 

(2) These pieces of verse are almost always of the measure called rajaz , one of the simplest and also the 
very earliest of the systems of versification employed in Arabic poptry. The old rajaz verses were consi- 
dered by Arabic philologcrs and grammarians as of the highest importance for their favourite study, on ac- 
count of the rare words, expressions, and constructions with which they abpund. To a person familiar 
with the Arabic of the Moslim writers, these productions of the old pagan Arabs seem to belong to another 
language, as it frequently happens that in a fragment of five or six lines he will not meet a single word 
with the meaning of which he is acquainted. They are the remains of the different dialects once spoken in 
the Arabian peninsula and in the plains which separate Syria from Mesopotamia, before the period in which 
the Koran, that great monument of the Koraish dialect, had fixed the Arabic language. 

(3) When the Arabs of the desert wished to express themselves with elegance, they adopted a rhythmical 
arrangement of words and that parallelism of phrase which is the characteristic of good Arabic prose. This 
peculiarity is evident in all the pieces which have been handed down to us as specimens of the idiom spoken in 
the Desert, and is by no means an innovation of Moslim writers; the Hamdsa, the KitAb aUAghAni , and the 
AmAli of Ab& Ali '1-Klli furnish a copious supply of examples which prove that the art of composing in 
rhythmical prose not only existed before Muhammad's time, but was even then generally practised and had 
been brought to a high degree of perfection. 
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and as equally adapted to portray the fiercer passions of the mind. The 
variety of its inflections, the regularity of its syntax, and the harmony of 
its prosody are not less striking, and they furnish in themselves a sufficient 
proof of the high degree of culture which the language of the Arabic nation 
had already attained (1). The superior merit of this early literature was ever 
afterwards acknowledged by the Arabs themselves ; it furnished them not 
only with models but ideas for their poetical productions ; and its influence 
has always continued perceptible in the kastda (2), which still contains the 
same thoughts, the same allusions as of old, and drags its slow length 
along in monotonous dignity. 

A great change came over the spirit of Arabic literature on the appearance 
of the Koran, an extraordinary compound of falsehood and truth, which 
moulded a people of shepherds and robbers into a nation and launched them 
forth to the conquest of the world. It is considered by Moslims as the word 
of God, — his eternal, uncreated word, — revealed to mankind in the language 
of Paradise, to remain a standing miracle by its admirable style. This opi- 
nion deterred nearly every attempt at imitation (3) ; the book stood apart in 
the majesty of its supposed excellence, but the study of its contents, combined 
with that of the Traditions relative to its author, gave rise to almost all the 
branches of Arabian learning. The mode by which this was effected shall 
be here briefly explained, but it is requisite to make some previous observa- 
tions on the Traditions. 

The sayings of Muhammad were considered by his followers as the result 
of divine inspiration, and they therefore treasured them up in their memory 
with the same care which they had taken in learning by heart the chapters 



(1) This is in some degree attributable to the annual meetings of the poets at the fair of OJkds, but the 
poems of Amro '1-Kais are a proof that the language had acquired Its regularity and flexibility from some 
other source, as he never attended these assemblies. His was the dialect of the Himyarite Arabs, and it was 
most probably at the court of his ancestors, the kings of the tribe of Klnda, that it received its polish. 

(2) See Introduction, page xxxiv. * 

(3) Ibn al-M ukaffa, al-Mutanabbi, Abti 1-Ali al-Maarri, and a few others who like them did not hold very 
orthodox opinions, essayed in some of their writings to surpass the style of the Koran, but their attempt was 
naturally considered as a failure. Were we to examine the Koran by the rules of rhetoric and criticism as 
they are taught in Moslim schools, we should be obliged to acknowledge that it is the perfection of thought 
and expression ; an inevitable result, as the Moslims drew their principles of rhetoric from that very book. 

C 
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of the Koran. They recorded also his behaviour under particular circum- 
stances, the acts of his daily life, even the most trifling, and they related 
them to the rising generation as examples of conduct for every Moslim (1). 
It may be easily imagined that the mass of these Traditions increased rapidly : 
the different accounts of the same event, the same thoughts expressed in 
other terms, and even fabricated statements were received with equal avidity 
by the followers of Islamism, and soon became so numerous that no single 
man could recollect them all. It was therefore necessary to put them down 
in writing, and the first essay of this kind was made by Ibn Shih&b az-Zuhri 
during the reign of the khalif Omar Ibn Abd al-Aziz (2). Other doctors in 
different cities of the Moslim empire, and between the years 140 and 150 of 
the Hijra, classed the Traditions according to the subjects which they served 
to illustrate (3), and towards the beginning of the third century, al-Bukhari 
undertook to reduce their number by selecting those only which were sup- 
ported by the best authority. In discriminating between the true and the 
false, he was guided by the character of the persons through whom they had 
passed down, and he rejected those which could not be traced up through 
an unbroken series of Traditionists, all men of unimpeached veracity and 
acknowledged piety. His example was followed by other doctors, and the 
united contents of the six Saliths, or genuine collections, form to the present 
day one of the four columns which support the edifice of Moslim law. 
These Traditions serve to explain points of doctrine not set forth with suf- 
ficient clearness in the Koran, and they are therefore considered as the indis- 
pensable supplement to that book. Their style is concise and elliptic, but 
pure and elegant; abounding with idiomatic expressions peculiar to the 
Arabs of the desert, and not to be perfectly understood without a com- 
mentary. The perusal of these documents is however most instructive, and 
the European scholar who makes it his task to study them will acquire not 



(I) The distinction between the HodUh (sayings) tod the Stma* {doings) is not atteoded to by doctors 
of the Moilim lew; both are equally authoritative. 

{%) The author of the Mnhddirat al-Aw&U mentions this fact on the authority of as-Soytrti, most probably 
from the 4«odtf, ono of the numerous treatises by that writer. 

(3) Of this ftirther notice will be taken ; see page hit. 
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only a profound knowledge of pure Arabic, but a deep insight into the man- 
ners and character of every Moslim people. 

The necessity of distinguishing the genuine Traditions from the false gave 
rise to new branches of literature. A just appreciation of the credit to which 
each Traditionist was entitled could only be formed from a knowledge of his 
moral character, and this could be best estimated from an examination of his 
Ufe. Hence the numerous biographical works arranged in chronological 
order and containing short accounts of the principal Traditionists and doc- 
tors of the law, with the indication of their tutors and their pupils, the places 
of their birth and residence, the race from which they sprung, and the year 
of their death. This again led Moslim critics to the study of genealogy and 
geography. 

The use of writing existed in Arabia before the promulgation of Islamistn, 
but grammar was not known as an art till the difficulty of reciting the Koran 
correctly induced the khalif Ali to make it an object of his attention. He 
imposed on AbA ’1-Aswad ad-Duwali the task of drawing up such instructions 
as would enable the Moslims to read their sacred book and speak their lan- 
guage without making gross faults (1). 

The sense of the Koran was felt to be obscure in many places, and this 
was justly attributed to two causes: indirect allusions to circumstances of 
which no further notice was taken, and the use of many words and phrases 
borrowed from the tribes of the Desert. The allusions were explained by 
tbe companions of Muhammad, and these explanations, handed down by 
tradition, are still preserved in the commentaries on the Koran; but the 
meaning of its obscure expressions could only be obtained from a compa- 
rison of tbe passages in which they are found with similar passages pre- 
served in the early monuments of the Arabic language. It was this reason 
which induced Ibn Abbas, soon after the death of Ins cousin Muhammad, 
to encourage the study of poetry, and from that time it became an indispen- 
sable branch of education. But the poems of the ancient Arabs were usu- 
ally made on some particular occasion, and to understand them well it was 
necessary to know the motive which led the author to compose them ; and 

(1) See the life of AbA’l-Aivad in this volume, page MS. 
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as it generally happened that he was not only a poet, but a warrior, they 
often contained allusions to the battle-days wherein he himself had fought. 
This led the Moslirn scholar to study the history of the old Arabic tribes, 
and here again he could not see his way without the help of genealogy. 

The duty of pilgrimage contributed to turn their attention to geography. 
The believers who dwelt in distant lands required to know the towns and 
countries through which they had to pass before arriving at Mekka : lists 
and itineraries were drawn up for this purpose, and hence all their geographical 
works received the general title of Masdlik wa Mam&lik ( Roads and Realms). 
Every mosque in the Moslirn empire must be turned towards Mekka, and 
the founder had therefore to ascertain previously the latitude and longitude 
of the place where the edifice was to be erected. This required some know- 
ledge of astronomy, a science of foreign growth, but which had been en- 
couraged from the earliest period of Islamism, since some knowledge of it 
was requisite to ascertain the hours of prayer, which could only be deter- 
mined by means of the altitude of the sun. In the latitude of Mekka the 
daily variation of the hours, caused by the sun’s movement in the ecliptic, was 
so slight, that it produced very little change in the times of prayer through- 
out the year ; but in higher latitudes the difference became perceptible, and 
it was only by tables or almanacs that the muvoazzin was enabled to know 
Xhe precise moment at which he should call the iaithful to public wor- 
ship (1). The Moslirn Lent begins on the first appearance of the new moon 
in the month of Ramadan. The sunnite doctors require that the moon 
should be seen before the last can commence; but in Egypt, under the 
Fatimides, and in the countries where the shiite doctrines prevailed, the 
day of the new moon was fixed beforehand by calculations to which lunar 
tables served as a basis, and these tables were gradually improved by the 
assiduity of astronomers, encouraged in their labours by the patronage of 
government. 

In their arithmetical calculations the Arabs employed certain letters of the 
alphabet with a numerical value, but they afterwards adopted the Indian 



(1) The work* s erring to point out the precise hour* of prayer were called Mawfflt and their 

authors were enUUed tyuuxMU ; the mutcastiiu of mosques were sometimes muwakkilt. 
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ciphers (1). The arithmetic of fractions was cultivated by them very early ; 
the Koran, in fixing the shares of inheritance to which the nearer and the 
more distant heirs are entitled, rendered it indispensable (2). The first 
principles of algebra seem to have been known to them even in the lifetime 
of Muhammad (3). 

General history was not at first considered by Moslims as a lawful science, 
and many doctors were led by religious scruples to condemn its study. But 
the history of literary men, that is, of doctors of the law, poets, philologers, 
and grammarians, received their approval, inasmuch as the writings of such 
persons were connected with those branches of learning, the germs of which 
had expanded under the influence of the Koran and the Traditions. All the 
great cities had their literary history, into which the patriotism of the author, 
anxious to exalt the glory of his native place, sometimes introduced the lives 
of great princes, generals, vizirs, and other public officers (4). It was only 
when pious Moslims had been led to believe that political history was in- 
structive and edifying, since it marks the ways of God towards man, that 
writings of this cast obtained at length a hesitating approval. 

The documents relative to Muhammadan history were transmitted during 
the first centuries by oral tradition from one hafiz lo another, and these per* 
sons made it an object of their particular care not to alter, in the least degree, 



(1) In their astronomical works ihey employ both systems of notation, but in the tables they generally 
make use of letters, as by their means they can express all numbers below two thousand. 

(2) The art of reckoning fractions was known to Zaid Ibn Thftbit, one of Muhammad’s companions, and 
be applied it, with the approbation of his master, to the division of inheritances. The irnkm as-Sh&fl im- 
proved on Z aid’s principles, and his sy stem was taken by the author of the Sirdjiya as the basis of his work. 

(3) Though the history of algebra was not the immediate object of my studies, I met in Arabic writers 
some particular circumstances relative to it which have fixed my attention and led me to the conclusion which 
I here announce; but more extensive researches must be made before I can furnish the complete proofs of my 
assertion. 

(4) Some of these histories with their continuations formed collections of from eighty to one hundred large 
volumes, a few of which are yet to be found in European libraries. The Bibliothique du Hoi possesses a 
folio volume closely written and containing a very small part of the Khdtib’s History of Baghdad— a portion 
only of the letter atn. Another large volume on the History of Aleppo contains only a small part of the 
first letter of the alphabet. The extent of some of these collections may be best appreciated from Hajji 
Khalifa’s account of them in his Bibliographical Dictionary ; see the articles Tarikh BaghdAd, Tarikh Haleb , 
Taw Arikh Dimeech , etc. 
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the narrations which they had received. The pieces thus preserved were 
generally furnished by eye-witnesses of the facts which are related in them, 
and are therefore of the highest importance not only for the history of the 
Moslim people, but for that of the Arabic language. The hdfix who commu- 
nicated a narration of this kind to his scholar, never neglected indicating 
beforehand the series of persons through whom it had successively passed 
before it came down to him, and this introduction, or support, Isndd as the 
Arabs call it, is the surest proof that what follows is authentic. The in- 
creasing number of these narrations became at length a burden to the best 
memory , and it was found necessary to write down the more ancient of them lest 
they should be forgotten. One of the first and most important of these collec- 
tions was Ibn Ish&k’s History of the Moslim wars, a work of which we possess 
but a small portion, containing the life of Muhammad, with notes and addi- 
tions by a later editor, Ibn Hisham ; this is a book of the highest authority 
and deservedly so, but it is unfortunately of great rareness. The History of 
Islamism by at-Tabari was formed also in a similar manner ; being merely a 
collection of individual narrations preceded by their isndds : many of them 
relate to the same event, and from their mutual comparison a very complete 
idea can be acquired of the history of that early period. These collections of 
original documents were consulted by later historians, such as Ibn al-Jawzi, 
Ibn al-Ath!r, and others, and it was from these sources that they drew the 
facts set forth in their respective works. It may be laid down as a general 
principle that Islamic history assumed at first the form of a collection of state- 
ments, each of them authenticated by an isndd ; then came a writer who 
combined these accounts, but suppressed the isndds and the repetitions; he 
was followed by the maker of abridgments, who condensed the work of his 
predecessor and furnished a less expensive book on the same subject. The 
greater work then lay huried in some public library ; none were inclined to go 
to tbe expense of having it copied for their own use when an abridgment of 
it could be procured at a cheap rate ; and there it remained till time, worms, 
and war accomplished its destruction. Abfi ’1-Feda and as-Soyflti did nearly 
as much harm to Ibn al-Athir and at-Tabari as Justin and Floras did to 
Livy and Tacitus. 

In all the Moslim cities, the sciences connected with Islamism were ac- 
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lively cultivated, but Basra and Kufa attained, at an early period, a high pre- 
eminence lor learning. A great rivalry prevailed between the schools of 
these two cities, but the utmost difference which we can now discover in 
their systems of doctrine is not very material ; they each transmitted, with 
some variations, the works of the older poets, each had a particular man- 
ner of explaining the obscure passages contained in these pieces, and each 
solved certain grammatical difficulties in a way peculiar to itself. The 
study of grammar and philology reached a high degree of perfection in these 
schools, and through them the early literature of the Arabs was handed 
down by oral transmission, with the same exactness as others delivered the 
Koran and the Traditions. The idiom spoken by the Arabs of the desert was 
the great object of their studies, and its copious phraseology was preserved 
from oblivion by their labours. The number of their compilations, consist- 
ing in passages of prose and verse which they had received from the differ- 
ent tribes, would be hardly credible, were the feet not supported by the united 
testimony of all the Arabian biographers. The articles contained in these 
philological collections were generally classed under different heads, each of 
which formed a separate treatise. Some were bn camels, some on horses, 
others on plants, Jents, arms, hunting, hospitality, etc. ; in a word, on 
every subject furnished by nomadic life. These documents served later as 
the groundwork of dictionaries, and it was probably from them that al-Fai- 
rdzabadi drew the quantity of extracts which swelled out his first Arabic 
lexicon, the Ldmi, to sixty volumes (1). 

During a considerable period all the knowledge of the Moslims was trans- 
mitted by tradition ; nay, doctors of the law composed works and taught them 
to their pupils, without having written them down, so great was the preju- 
dice against learning acquired from books. Religious scruples long hin- 
dered them from putting them on paper ; they said also, and very justly when 
we consider the nature of their written character, that what was confided to 
paper could not be perfectly understood without a master ; and they observed 
besides that it was more exposed to alterations and destruction than when it 
was engraved on the mind. Information of all sorts continued to accumu- 

(1) See his preface to the Kdm&t. 
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late in this manner, till at length it obliged them to put it in some order and 
have recourse to the pen. “ In the year of the Hijra 143,” says ad-Dahabi (1), 
“ the learned men of Islamism began to draw up (2) the Traditions, juris* 
“ prudence, and the interpretation of the Koran. Ibn Juraij composed his 
“books at Mekka; Said Ibn Abi Oruba (3), Hammad Ibn Maslama, and 
“ others composed theirs at Basra; Abu Hanifa and Rabiat ar-Rai drew up 
“ their works on jurisprudence at Kufa, and al-Auz&i in Spain ; Malik com* 
“ posed his Muvoalla at Medina ;■ Ibn Ishak then drew up his Magh&zi (Wars of 
“ Islamism ) ; Mamar (4) composed in Yemenv and Sofy&n ath-Thauri wrote 
“ his book the Jami. Very soon after, Ibn Hisham, Laith Ibn Saad, and Abd 
“ Allah Ibn Lahia composed their works; then followed Ibn al- Mubarak 
“ and the kadi Abu Yusuf, at which period the classification and registering 
“ of knowledge was carried to a great length. The treatises on grammar and 



(1) AM Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn OthmAn Ibn KAImAz ad-Dababi, a doctor of the sect of 
as-ShAfl and surnamed Shams ad-dtn (the sun of religion), was born in the month of Rsjab, A.H. 673 (January, 
A. D. 1275) at Damascus; but his ancestors, who were of the TurcomAn nation, inhabited MaiyAfAriktn. 
He was the chief hdfiz and Kordnr-reader of Syria. Having received the first principles of learning at the 
place of his birth, he visited successively Baalbek, Cairo, NAblds, Aleppo, Mekka, Medina, Jerusalem, and 
Tripolis, that he might complete his studies under the eminent teachers who then inhabited these cities. He 
died at Damascus, A. H. 748 (A. D. 1347-8). His works were very numerous and consisted in compilations, 
abridgments, and original treatises; the titles of sixty-seven are given by Abd '1-MahAsln, who acknow- 
ledges however that he did not notice the whole of ad-Dahabi’s productions. The most important of them are 
the Annals of Islamism , of which a broken set is preserved in the Bibliothkque du Roi ; this work was com- 
posed of twenty-one volumes. An abridged history uf eminent men, forming a number of volumes. An 
abridged history of the Moslim kingdoms. An examination into the credibility of Tradilionists. A chrono- 
logical biography of those who bore the title of hdfiz ( Tabakdt of al-Hu/fdz) in two volumes. A biography 
of horan-readers ( Tabakdt al-Kurrd„ a copy of which work is in the Bib. du Roi. An abridgment of the 
Khattb's History of Baghdad and of as- Sam Ant's. An abridgment in ten volumes of the history of Damas- 
cus ; another of the HAkim f s History of NaisApdr. The history of al-HallAj ; an abridgment of Abd ’1-FedA’s 
Geography, etc .-{Al-Manhal as-Sdfi , vol. V. fol. 86 verso.) 

(2) In the original text, the word employed is tadwtn 

(3) Abd *n-Nadr Said Ibn Abi Ordba MarwAn, a native of Basra and a mawla to the tribe of Adi, learned 
the Traditions from Nadr Ibn Anas Ibn MAlik and KutAda ; Ibn MubArak was one of bis disciples. According 
to al-BukhArl, he died A. H. 156 (A. D. 772-3) .—(Tabakdt al-MuhadditMn , MS. No. 736.) 

(4) Abd Orwa Mamar Ibn Abi Orwa RAshid was a mawla to the tribe of Azd and a native of Basra, but 
he settled in Yemen. He learned the Traditions from az-Zuhri, and among his own pupils he had ath-Thauri, 
Ibn Oyaina, and Ibn MubArak. He died in the month of RamadAn, A. H. 153 (September, A. D. 770), or, by 
another statement, in 158.— (Tab. aiMuhad.) 
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“ on the language were then drawn up (1), as also history and the adventures 
“ of the desert Arabs. Before this, all the learned spoke from memory, and 
“ the information which they communicated to their pupils was devoid of 
“ order, but from that time the acquisition of learning was rendered easy 
“ and its preservation by the memory became gradually less frequent (2).” 

The task of tracing the progress of the Moslims in legal studies would he 
extremely difficult for a European pen, and the labour of many years would 
hardly suffice for its accomplishment. The observations which follow are 
therefore to he considered in no other light than as a very imperfect sketch. 
On the first establishment of Islamism, the text of the Koran and the ex* 
ample given by Muhammad sufficed to guide the first doctors of the law to 
the solution of. the different questions to which the theocratical organisation 
of the Moslim empire gave rise ; but soon after the death of their lawgiver, 
the state of the Arab people underwent an immense alteration ; a great por- 
tion of the nomadic tribes having abandoned their former mode 6i life on set- 
tling in the countries which they had subdued (3). The possession of 
power and riches gave rise to new feelings, new ideas, and new manners ; 
they had entered into a new sphere of existence and found themselves un- 
der the necessity of establishing a system of rules and regulations calculated 
to ensure the uniformity of their religious rites, and give a more compre- 
hensive action to the principles of their civil law. Thus their general code, 
the main points of which had been previously fixed, received its develop- 
ment from the progress of the people in civilisation. 

Moslim law flows from four sources: the Koran, the Sunna , or Traditions, 
the general practice or common consent of the ancient imams, and the prin- 
ciples deduced from the comparison of these three. The imperfection of the 



(1) Ibn KhallikAn and the author of the Fihrist appear. In a number of eases, to designate unwritten 
works bj the term kutub (books), and written ones bj the words kutub musannafa ( composed books). This 
is howerer a point which requires further examination, for kutub may perhaps signify compilations and kutub 
musannafa , original works. 

(2) This citation is copied from AM T-MahAsin*s Nuj&m under the year 143. 

(3) In Ibn al-Jawzi’s TalMh MS. No. 031, will be found the names of the principal tAbls who settled in the 
following places: TAif, Yemen, YamAma, Bahrain, KOfa, Basra, MadAin, Khorasan, WAiit, BaghdAd. Syria. 
Mesopotamia, the frontiers of Syria, and Bgypt. 

d 
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legal regulations contained in the Koran obliged the first Moslims to consult 
Muhammad on those difficulties which the text of that work Was inadequate 
to solve ; his opinion was scrupulously followed, and the validity of his 
decisions was considered as incontrovertible. The ancient imams, that is, 
the principal jurisconsults of the first, second, and third centuries after the 
Hijra, founded their general practice on that of their predecessors, but some 
of them presumed to decide on cases hitherto unforeseen, by means of ana- 
logical deductions from the three first sources of the law. These were called 
the mujiahid imams because they employed the utmost efforts of their mind 
to attain the right solution of such questions as were submitted to their 
judgment (1). Among those imans Abti Hanifa, as-Sh&ff , Malik, and Ibn Han- 
bal stood pre-eminent not only for their abilities, but for the number of points 
which each settled of his own authority and formed into a body of supple- 
mentary doctrines. It naturally happened that these four held different opi- 
nions in some cases, but as all the dogmas and leading principles of the law 
had been already immutably fixed, their decisions related to questions of mere 
secondary importance, and their doctrine, in the main, was perfectly ortho- 
dox. At the present day, the difference which subsists between the 
practice of their respective followers lies in some particular modifications 
of the general form of prayer, and in the solution of some legal ques- 
tions relating principally to property. Of these four sects, the Hanba- 
lite and Malekite may be considered as the most rigid, the Shafite as the 
most conformable to the spirit of Islamism, and the Hanifite as the mildest 
and most philosophical of them all (2). Two other imams. Abb D&wtid az- 



(1) Mujtahid is derived from jahd {effort). This title has long ceased to be in use among the Sunnites, 
but it is still borne in Persia by the chief jurisconsult of each province. Some of the older travellers write 
this name Mushtahed and derive it from thahad {to bear witness to the truth). The derivation of the word 
kdid { chief from hada (to judge) is a mistake of a similar kind. 

(2) The following passage, extracted from Ibn Khaldun's Prolegomena to his Universal History, merits a 
place here: “ The science of jurisprudence forms two systems, that of the followers of private judgment and 
analogy (ahl ar-rdi wa ' L/C ids), who were natives of Irak, and that of the followers of Tradition, who were 
natives of Hijftz. As the people of Irak possessed but few Traditions, theyhad often recourse to analogical 
deductions and attained great proficiency therein, for which reason they were called the followers of private 
judgment: the imftm Abfi Hantfa, who was their -chief and had acquired a perfect knowledge of this system, 
taught it to his disciples. The people of Hij Az had for ira&m lfiftlik Ibn Anas and then as-ShAft. Some time 
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Z&hiri and Sofyan at-Thauri, were also chiefs of orthodox sects, but their opi- 
nions had not many followers, and after some time were totally abandoned. 
]bn Jarir at-Tabari, whose reputation as an historian is so familiar to Euro- 
peans, founded also a particular sect, which disappeared soon after his death. 

The heretical doctrines of the shiites, who, under the name of Radius 
or Ismatlians, hold so prominent a place in Moslim history, had little in- 
fluence on Arabic literature ; but the science of scholastic theology, a Mota- 
zelite innovation, gave to the language a scientific precision w i hich it had 
not hitherto possessed, and which was still more deeply impressed on its 
style by the translations of Aristotle’s works and those of other Greek 
philosophers. The art of medicine was_received from foreigners ; the early 
physicians were natives of India, the next were tributary subjects, and al- 
Kindi was one of the first Moslims (1) by whom it was practised. The 
influence of medical writings on general literature was necessarily very 
slight. Alchemy, an art cultivated from the most ancient times, was always 
a favourite study with the Moslims, and in this pursuit they made many 
discoveries which served later to form the basis of chemistry. Astrology, 
like alchemy, was one of the oldest delusions of the human mind, and, 
although reproved by the Sunna, it has always continued to flourish in every 
Moslim country, but what they considered as its parasitical branch, astro- 
nomy, has long since faded and shrunk away. 

It is generally mentioned by Arabic historians that the first madrasa ( place 
of study) was founded at Baghdad in the year 459 of the Hijra (A. D. 1066), 
by the celebrated Niz4m al-Mulk. This statement has led some European 
writers to assert that the first Arabian Academy , or College , was established 



after, a portion of the learned men disapproved of analogical deductions and rejected that mode of proceed- 
ing : these were the Zdhirites ( follower » of Aba Ddwdd Sulaim&n), and they laid down as a principle that 
all points of law should be taken from the Nusds (text of the Koran and Traditions) and the Ijmd (univer- 
sal accord of the ancient imdms)” 

(1) It was once supposed that al-Kindi was a Jew, bat this is now well known to be false. He belonged 
to one of the most noble Arabian tribes, tbat of Kinda, his father and grandfather were Moslims and his 
great-grandfather was one of Muhammad’s companions. It might be said tbat he was a convert to the 
Jewish religion, but how then did he contrive to escape the punishment of death inflicted by the law of 
Mvhammad upon apostates, and why should he have borne the title of the Philosopher of the Moeliwis ? 
ML de Sacy has already remarked and refuted this error in his Abdallatif, p. 487. 
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by that vizir. The idea which they attach to these words is not, however, 
very clear : if they mean that an academy or college is an institution which 
students must frequent that they may obtain their degrees, then they are 
mistaken in supposing madrasas to be the first establishments of the kind ; 
and if they add that the academies were civil foundations endowed with real 
estates, and containing chambers or cells in which the students lodged, they 
are still wrong in the date, for, according to a very good authority, a madrasa 
was founded at Naisapdr for Abu Ishak al-IsfarSini, the celebrated Shafite 
doctor and professor, who, we know, died A. H. 418 (1). A fact of this 
nature could not escape the attention of the celebrated annalist and biogra- 
pher ad-Dahabi, and his observations on the subject are deserving of a place 
here. He says in his Annals of Islamism (2): “ Those who pretend that 
“ Nizam al-Mulk was the first founder of madrasas are mistaken. Before 
“ his birth the Baihakian madrasa existed at Naisapur as also the Saidian 
“ madrasa; the latter was built by the emir Nasr Ibn Subuklikin, a brother of 
“ the sultan Mahmud, when governor of that city. The third was founded 
“ at the same place by the SAJi preacher AbA Saad Ismail Ibn Ali Ibn al- 
“ Muthanna of Astarabad, one of the khdlib al-Baghdadi’s masters. The 
“ fourth was in the same city, and had been erected for the master Abu 
“Ishak.” As-Soyuthi , who cites the foregoing passage in his Httsn al- 
Muhddira (5) , then subjoins some extracts from other writers which also 
merit insertion : “ The Hdkim (4) says in his article on the master Abu 
“ Ishak: Before this madrasa there w as no other like it in NaisapAr, from 
“ which it is manifest that others had been founded there previously. Taj 
“ ad-din as-Subki says in his work, entitled at-Tabakdt al-Kubra (5): 4 Upon 



(1) His life is given in page 8 of this volume. 

(2 Cited by as-Soyftti in his Butn al-Muhddira , MS. No. 682, fol. 238. 

(3) As-Soytiti died A. H. 911 (A. D. 1808). A fall account of his life and a complete list of Ilia writings 
will be found in the work entitled Soiuti liber de interpretibus Korani , by Meursinge, Leyden, 1839. 

(4) This is the celebrated AbO Abd Allah Muhammad Ibnal-Bati. His life is given by Ibn Khallik&n. 

(5) AbO Nasr Abd al-Wahh&b Ibn Takt ad-dtn Ali Ibn DiA ad-din Abd al-KAfi, a doctor of the sect of 
as-Sh&fl and chief kAdi [kAdi ’UKuddt) of Damascus, drew his descent from one of those members of the 
tribe of KhazrAj who took up arms for Muhammad. He bore the surnames of TAj ad-din (crown of religion) 
and as-Subki [native of Subk 9 a village in Egypt;* This celebrated imAm was equally illustrious as a juris* 
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“ ' reflection I am strongly inclined to think that Niz&m al-Mulk was the 
“ ‘ first who established in them a fixed allowance for the support of stu- 
“ ‘ dents for I have not been able to ascertain that such was 

“‘previously the case.’ ” In corroboration of the preceding remarks, 
other similar facts might be adduced, and without specifying the existence 
of a dar al-ilm or house of science opened at Baghdad under the patronage 
of the vizir S&pur Ibn Ardashir, who died A. H. 416(1), we might refer, 
as M. de Hammer has already done, to the dar al-Hikma (2) or house of wis - 



consult, a theologian, and a professor. One of his masters was the well-known historian Shams ad -din ad- 
Dahabi. He filled four times the place of kkdi at Damascus, and officiated as a khattb or preacher in the great 
mosque founded by the Omaiyides in that city. Among the numerous works which he composed, the most 
remarkable are— an abridgment of Ibn H&jib’s (grammatical) work (the Kdfia ) ; the chronological history of 
the ShAfile doctors, in three editions designated as the at-Tabakdt al-Kubra ( the greater), at-Tabakdt al-Wusta 
(the medium ), and at-Tabakdt as-Sughra (the leu). He left different pieces in prose and verse. Born at 
Cairo, A. H. 728/A.D. 1327-8); died of the plague at Damascus, A. H. 771 (A.D. 1369-70).— (Al-Manhal as- 
Sdfi. Tab . at-$hdf.)— His father Abft ’1-Hasan Ali, surnamed Takt ad-din, was a doctor of the sect of as- 
Shlfi and eminent as a jurisconsult, a hdfiz, an interpreter, a reader of the Koran, a theologian, a teacher 
of scholastic divinity, a grammarian, and a philologer. He was born at Subk in Sharkiya, a province of 
Lower Egypt, A. H. 673 (A. D. 1274-6). In 731 he was appointed kAdi of Damascus, where he acted also as 
a professor. He died A. H. 766 (A. D. 1356), leaving after him a high reputation for learning and virtue. 
He wrote some works, of which the principal is a commentary on the Koran, entitled adrDurr an-Naxtm in 
three volumes. For further details, see the Tabakdt as-Shdfiyin , MS. No. 861. 

(1) See page 665 of this volume. 

(2) The pdr al-Hikma differed from every other school and madrata by the sciences taught in it and by 
the peculiar object of its institution, which was to propagate the Batinite doctrines. See M. de Sacy’s Ex- 
pos i de Vhistoire des Druzes , vie de Hakem, p. cccxii. Al-Makrtzi, in his Khitdt , gives the following 
account of this establishment: —The Ddr al-Ilm or house of science , called also the Ddr al-Hikma or 
house of philosophy , was opened by the kbalif al-HAkim in the month of the latter JumAda, A. H. 396. 
The public of all classes were admitted and had permission to read or copy, as they pleased, the works which 
the kbalif had sent to it from bis own libraries. The quantity of books which it contained was immense, and 
consisted of treatises on all the sciences and on general literature ; among these volumes were some written 
by the most celebrated penmen. The interior of the establishment was carpeted, gilt, and hung with curtains 
over the windows and the doors, and a number of guardians, slaves, and farrdshes kept the whole in order. 
Lessons were given in it by jurisconsults, koran+eaders , astronomers, grammarians, philologers, and physi- 
cians, who all received salaries for their services. Paper, pens, and ink were always ready for the public. In 
the year 403, al-HAkim sent for a number of arithmeticians, logicians, jurisconsults, and physicians employed 
in the Ddr al-llm; each class was introduced separately and discussed questions in his presence, after which 
he clothed them in robes of honour and made them rich presents. This establishment possessed an annual 
revenue of two thousand five hundred and seventy dinars for its support, of which sum a part was employed 
in the following manner: for mats, 10 dinars; salary of the kdtib or copyist, 90 dinars; salary of the librarian, 
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dom established at Cairo by the Fatimide khalif al-HAkim in the year 395 
of the Hijra, and to another college founded by the same prince for stu- 
dents of the sect of Malik, A. H. 400 (1). It is therefore manifest that 
NizAm al-Mulk was not the first who founded a madrasa or college, and it 
is easy to prove that academies existed long before his time; that they were 
held in the mosques, as is still the case at Cairo, IspaMn, Bokhara, Kairawan, 
and Fez. The Egyptian historians remark that under the reign of al-Aztz 
NizAr, public lectures on different branches of knowledge were opened in- the 
mosque al-Azhar at Old Cairo and that the professors were paid by govern- 
men t. Still earlier Ibrahim Ibn Hish&m al-Makhzumi (2) caused regular lessons 
to be given in the great mosque of Damascus ; in the time of BilAl Ibn Abi 
Burda, who died A. H. 126, grammar was taught publicly in the mosques, 
and AM Abd ar- Rahman as-Sulami, who died A. H. 74, taught the readings 
of the Koran in the mosque of Kufa ; it has been even handed down on good 
authority that the first who taught in a mosque and instructed a circle of 
pupils in the reading of the Koran was AM ’d-Darda, and he died A. H. 32 (3). 
We know moreover that the first school for Arabic literature was established 
by Ibn Abbas, and that he himself gave regular lectures to an immense multi- 
tude who assembled in a valley near Mekka. A great number of passages 
might also be adduced, if necessary, to prove that from the time of the 
Tabis (4), the regular academies or upper schools were held in the mosques ; 
and that the sciences taught therein were such as related to the Koran and 



48 dinars; for water, 12 dinars; for the famish, 18 dinars; for paper, ink, and pens, 12 dinars; for the 
mending of the curtains, 1 dinar; reparation of books and replacing lost leaves, 12 dinars; a carpet for win- 
ter, 5 dinars ; for palm-leaves, to strew the floor in winter, 8 dinars.— When SalAh ad-dtn re-established the 
Sunnite doctrines in Egypt, he founded the college called after him al-Madrasa as-Saldhiya , and nominated 
the shaikh Najm ad-din Muhammad al-Khubushkni as its president, with a monthly salary of forty dinars 
(about 20 pounds) as chief professor, and another of ten as administrator of the to akfs, or property granted 
to the establishment for its support. He allowed him besides aiity Egyptian ratls (pounds* weight) of 
bread daily and two skin9 of Nile water.— (Hum al-Muh&dira, fol. 235 ) 

(1) See M. de Sacy’s Druses , tom. I. pages ccciii and cccxlri. 

(2) Ibrahim Ibn Hish&m al-Makhzflmi was one of Hishkm Ibn Abd al-Malik’s provincial governors : that 
khalif died in the year 125 of the Hijra 

(3) Al-Yftft's Miraat al-Jandn. 

(4) See note (2), page 4. 
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the Traditions (1). The names of all the great doctors who professed in 
the different cities of the Moslim empire are still known to us, and from 
the Tabak&t al-Fokahd alone a chronological list of teachers might be drawn 
up, commencing with the Tdbts and descending to the latest times. Mathe- 
matics, astronomy, medicine, and metaphysics were excluded from the course 
of usual instruction, even in the madrasas (2), and could only be learned 
from private masters, as was still the case till very lately. From the pre- 
ceding observations it may be concluded that Nizam al-Mulk founded nei- . 
ther the first madrasa nor the first academy, and that the institution called 
after him the Nizdmiya was merely one of the earliest civil establishments 
for the propagation of learning; the talent of its professors shed, it is true, 
a brilliant lustre upon its reputation, but the mosques continued neverthe- 
less to be the only regular academies acknowledged by the law (3). 

It appears from a number of passages in the different Tabakdts and in the 
work of Ibn Kh&llik&n, that the young student commenced his labours by 
learning the Koran by heart, and also as many of the Traditions as he was 
able to acquire at his native place; to this he joined a slight acquaintance with 
grammar and some knowledge of poetry ; on attaining the age of from four- 
teen to sixteen, he began his travels and visited the great cities, where he learned 
Traditions and received certificates of licence (4) from eminent Traditionists. 
He then followed the different courses of lectures which were held in the 
mosques or in the madrasas , and in some cases he attached himself to one 
of the professois and lived with him not only as a pupil, but as a menial 
servant. He there learned by heart the approved works on the dogmas of 



(1) Daring the first centuries of Islam ism, professors received no other remuneration from their scholars 
than the presents which it was customary for the latter to give on passing to a higher class. 

(2) The only exception I have hitherto remarked is offered by al-H&kim’s D&r al-Hikma. 

(3) These observations will account for a singular statement made by al-Makkari in his History of Spain, 
where he says, MS. No. 704, fol. 00 recto : “ Though learning was highly valued by the inhabitants of Spain, 
“ gentle and common, they bad no madrd$<u specially established for the propagation of learning ; but all 
*' the sciences were taught in the mosques for payment.'* M. Gayangos has omitted this curious passage in 
his abridged translation of that work. 

(4) See a note on the subject of 0osds, or certificates of capacity, in M. Hamaker’s Specimen Catalogi 
MSS. Bib. Lugd. Bat. See also M. do Sacy’s ChreitomathU, tom. I. p. 123. 
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religion, and studied the commentaries on the same works under the tuition 
of his master ; he acquired a correct knowledge of the different readings of 
the Koran and of its orthodox interpretation, whilst he pursued tbe study of 
ancient poetry and philology, grammar and rhetoric, in order to attain the 
faculty of appreciating perfectly the admirable style which characterises the 
Koran. The secondary points of jurisprudence, forming the doctrines of the 
sect to which he belonged, then became the object of his particular study, and 
an acquaintance with logic and dialectics completed his education. Having 
obtained from his professors certificates of capacity and licence to teach tbe 
works which he had mastered, he found the career open to the places of kha- 
tib or preacher, imam , kadi, mufti, and professor. Such was the usual course 
of education, and its beneficial influence on the mind and character cannot 
be doubted (1). 

It is much more difficult to mark out the line of study followed by those 
who were destined to fill places in the public administration. The kdtib 
should be not only, as his name implies, a good penman, but also a master 
of the beauties of the. Arabic language, well acquainted with grammar and 
the writings of the poets, a skilful accountant and gifted with a capacity for 
business (2). Some kdtibs were employed to draw up state papers ; others, 
to keep the public accounts and registers, or to receive the tithes and 
the revenues of the state; every governor of a province had his kdtib 
whose duty was to keep the correspondence, and to receive the taxes of 
the district, the rents of the government farms, etc. Out of this money a fixed 
sum was yearly remitted to the sovereign ; the governor reserving the rest for 
his own use and the payment of the troops, and persons entitled to salaries, 
such as the kddis, tbe jurisconsults, the imams of the great mosques, the 
clerks in the public offices, etc. Part of it was absorbed also by works of 
public utility, and in defraying the expenses of his court. He was obliged 
besides to maintain the post-horse establishment, but the postmaster, who 
acted also as a spy over the governor, was nominated by the sovereign. 



(1) It may be remarked that nearly all the Moslim authors with whose works we are acquainted, were 
either doctors of the law, or had followed the course of studies necessary to become one. 

(2) The title of kdtib was sometimes given to copyists of the Koran. 
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The great quantity of verses quoted by Ibn Khallikan, and of which it may 
with justice be said, Sunt bona, sunt mediocria, sunt mala plura, requires from 
the translator some observations. The decline of Arabic poetry can be easily 
traced down from the accession of the Abbasides to the time of the Aiyubites ; 
for many centuries the patrons of the belles-lettres were of foreign extraction, 
and writers who sought their favour were obliged to conform their own 
judgment to that of persons who were in general unable to appreciate the 
true beauties of literary compositions. Works which had obtained the pa* 
tronage of the prince could not fail to fix the attention of other poets who 
took them as models which they strove to imitate and to surpass. The opi- 
nion held in the schools that the ancient kasidas were masterpieces of art 
contributed also lo the perversion of good taste ; their plan and ideas 
were servilely copied, and it was by refinement of expression alone that 
writers could display their talent ; verbal quibbles, far-fetched allusions, 
thoughts borrowed from the old writers and strained so as to be hardly 
recognisable, such were the means by which they strove to attain origin- 
ality ; sense was sacrificed to sound, the most discordant ideas were linked 
together for the futile advantage of obtaining a recurrence of words having a 
similar written form or a similar pronunciation ; poets wrote for the ear and 
the eye, not for the mind, and yet the high estimation in which their pro- 
ductions were held may be judged from the readiness of Ibn Khallikan to 
quote them. His taste was that of the age in which he lived, and the ex- 
tracts which he gives enable the reader to form an idea of the Arab mind 
at the period of the Crusades. The same feeling of impartiality which in- 
duces me to express so severe a censure on the generality of the islamic 
poets, obliges me also to make some exceptions. The kasidas of al-Muta- 
nabbi are full of fire, daring originality, and depth of thought ; he often 
reaches the sublime, and his style, though blemished by occasional faults, is 
very fine.; al-Bohtori is remarkable for grace and elegance ; Abu ’1-Ala for 
dignity and beauty, but Ibn al-F&rid seems superior to them all; his pieces 
teem with sentiment and poetry; in his mystic reveries he soars towards the 
confines of another world pervaded with spiritual beauty ; and glides with 
the reader from one enchanting scene to another ; the judgment is capti- 

f 
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vated by the genius of the poet, and can hardly perceive the traits of false 
taste which disfigure, from time to time, his admirable Style- 

Having pointed out the influence of the kastda or elegy, it may not be 
amiss to sketch the plan generally followed in this species of composition. 
The poet, accompanied by two friends, approaches, after a long journey 
through the desert, to the place where he saw his mistress the year 
before, and where he hopes to meet her again. At his request they direct 
the camels on which they are mounted towards the spot, but the ruins of 
the rustic dwellings, the withered moss, brushwood, and branches of trees 
with which were formed the frail abodes where the tribe had passed the 
summer, the hearthstones blackened by the fire, the solitary raven hovering 
around in search of a scanty nourishment— every object he perceives strikes 
him with the conviction that his beloved and her family have removed to some 
other region in the desert. Overcome with grief, heedless of the consolations 
of his friends who exhort him to be firm, he long remains plunged in silent 
affliction ; at length he finds relief in a torrent of tears, and raising up his 
head, he extemporizes a mournful elegy. He commences by mentioning the 
places which he had already visited in hopes of finding her whom he loved, 
and calls to mind the dangers which he had encountered in the desert. He 
describes the camel which, though fatigued still full of ardour, had borne 
him into the depths of the wilderness ; he vaunts his own courage and extols 
the glory of his tribe. An adventure which happened on the previous night 
then comes to his memory ; a fire blazing on a lofty hill had attracted their 
attention and guided them to the tent of a generous Arab, where they found 
shelter and hospitality. He then praises the charms of his mistress, and 
complains of the pains of love and absence, whilst his companions hurry him 
away. He casts a parting look towards the place where she had resided, 
and lo ! a dark cloud, fringed with rain and rent with lightnings, overhangs 
the spot. ' This sight fills his heart with joy : an abundant shower is about 
to shed new life upon the parched soil, and thus ensure a rich herbage for 
the flocks : the family of his beloved will then soon return and settle again 
in their former habitation. 

Such may be considered as the outline of the pastoral kasida ; in these 
productions, the same ideas almost constantly recur, and the same words 
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frequently serve to express them. The eulogistic kastda, or poem in praise 
of some great man, assumes also the same form, with the' sole difference 
that, in place of a mistress, it is a generous patron whom the poet goes to 
visit, or else, after praising the object of his passion, he celebrates the noble 
qualities of the man who is always ready, with abundant gifts, to bestow con- 
solation on the afflicted lover. 

It results from this that a person familiar with the mode of composition 
followed in the kasida, can often, from a single word in a verse, perceive the 
drift of the poet and discover, almost intuitively, the thoughts which are to 
follow. He has thus a means of determining the true readings amidst the 
mass of errors with which copyists usually disfigure Arabic poetry; knowing 
what the poet intends to say, he feels no longer any difficulty in disengaging 
the author’s words from the fruits of a corrupted text. The same pecu- 
liarity is frequently perceptible in pieces of a few verses; these generally 
reproduce some of the ideas contained in the kastda , and for this reason they 
are justly styled fragments by Arabic writers. 

There exist also some compositions of an original form ; such are the 
dubait or distich, and the mawdlia, both borrowed from the Persians, and 
the muwashshaha , invented in Spain by Ibn Abd Rabbih (1). Pieces of 
this kind became general frvourites by the novelty of their form and matter: 
the mawdlia was adopted by the dervishes, and the muwashshaha was culti- 
vated with passion and attained its perfection in Andalusia, whence it was 
transported to the East. It cannot be denied that the Moorish poets, with 
all their extravagance of thought and expression, were far superior in their 
perception of the beauties of nature and the delicacies of sentiment to their 
brethren of the East, and the European reader will often discover in their 
poems, with some surprise, the same ideas, metaphors, and systems of ver- 
sification which characterise the works of the troubadours and the early 
Italian poets. 

(1) Consult on the Muwashshaha Mr. de Hammer’s memoir in theJoumoi Asiatique for August 1839; 
and Freytag's Arabise he Verskuust, page 417. In the printed edition of Abd ’1-FedA’s Geography, preface, 
page xii, will be found a muwashshaha by that author. The distich and mawdlia are spoken of also by 
Mr. de Hammer in the memoir just mentioned, pages 197 et 166. In page 196 of the same memoir the word 
Haghriftis is a mistake of the printer for Maghribins. 
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An idea borrowed from the ante-islamic poets and of frequent recurrence in 
the kasidas of later authors is the taif al-khidl or phantom. The lover jour- 
neys with a caravan through the desert ; for many nights his grief at being 
separated from his beloved prevents him from sleeping, but at length he 
yields to fatigue and closes his eyes. A phantom then approaches towards 
him, unseen by all but himself, and in it he recognises the image of his mis- 
tress, come to visit and console him. It was sent to him by the beloved, 
or rather it is herself in spirit, who has crossed the dreary waste and fleeted 
towards his couch : she too had slept, but it was to go and see her lover in 
her dreams (1). They thus meet in spite of the foes and spies who always 
surround the poet, ready to betray him if he obtain an interview with the 
beloved, and who are so jealous that they hinder him from sleeping, lest he 
should see her image in his dreams : it is only when they slumber that he 
dare close his eyes. 

The figurative language of the Moslim poets is often difficult to be under- 
stood. The narcissus is the eye; the feeble stem of that plant bends languidly 
under its flower, and thus recals to mind the languor of the eyes. Pearls 
signify both tears and teeth ; the latter are sometimes called hailstones , from 
their whiteness and moisture; the lips are cornelians or rubies; the gums , a 
pomegranate flower; the dark foliage of the myrtle is synonymous with the 
black hair of the beloved, or with the first down which appears on the cheeks 
of youths at the period of puberty. The down itself is called the izar, or 
head-stall of the bridle, and the curve of the izar is compared to the letters 
lum J and nun j. Ringlets trace on the cheek or neck the letter wdw j ; they 
are also called scorpions, either for their dark colour or their agitated move- 
ments (2) ; the eye is a sword; the eyelids, scabbards ; the whiteness of the 
complexion, camphor ; and a mole or beauty-spot, musk, which term denotes 
also dark hair (5). A mote is sometimes compared also to an ant creeping 



(1) Fuller information on this subject will be found in a memoir inserted by me in the Journal Asia - 
tique for April, 1838. 

(2) The author of the Scholia on Thucydides, A, $ 6, remarks that the word <xxop«tc 5 was employed to de- 
signate boys’ curls. 

(3) In a second memoir, which I have inserted in the Journal Asiatiqm for February, 1839, will be found 
a number of observations relative to these metaphors, with examples. 
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on ihe cheek towards the honey of the mouth ; a handsome face is both a 
full-moon and day; black hair is night; the waist is a willow-branch or a lance; 
the water of the face is self-respect ; a poet sells the water of his face when 
he bestows mercenary praises on a rich patron devbid of every noble qua- 
lity. 

Some of the verses quoted' by Ibn Khallikan are of a nature such as pre- 
cludes translation. Had they been composed by a female on a youth whom 
she loved, they would seldom offer any thing objectionable ; but as the case is 
not so, they are utterly repugnant to European readers. Propriety sug- 
gested their suppression, but as it was requisite to give an idea of what they 
are, a few of them have been arrayed, and rather awkwardly, in a Latin 
garb. It must not, however, be supposed that they are always the produce 
of a degraded passion •, in many cases they were the usual expression of sim- 
ple friendship and affection, or of those platonic attachments which the trans- 
lated works of some Greek philosophers first taught the Moslims. Indeed, 
love and friendship are so closely confounded by them, that they designate 
both feelings by the same word, and it is not uncommon to meet epistles 
addressed by One aged doctor to another, and containing sentiments of the 
strongest kind, but which are the expression of friendship only. It often 
happens also that a poet describes his mistress under the attributes of the 
other sex, lest he should offend that excessive prudery of oriental feelings 
which, since the fourth century of Islamism, scarcely allows an allusion to 
women, and more particularly in poetry ; and this rigidness is still carried so 
far, that at Cairo public singers dare not amuse their auditors with a song 
in which the beloved is indicated as a female. Some of those pieces have also 
a mystic import, as the commentators of Hafiz, Saadi, and Shebisteri have 
not failed to observe. In the Journal Asiatique for February, 1859, will be 
found a note on this subject inserted by the writer, and Buckingham’s Tra- 
vels in Assyria, vol. I. p. 159 of the 8vo edition, offer some pages in accord- 
ance with the opinion there advanced. It cannot however be denied that the 
feelings which inspired poetry of this kind were not always pure, and that 
polygamy and jealousy have infected the morals of some eastern nations with 
the foulest corruption. 

Ibn Khallik&n drew up his work, A. H. 654 (A. D. 1256), but during the 
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remainder of his life he continued to improve it by additions and corrections. 
These alterations are frequently perceptible, even in the translation, their 
insertion in the text having been effected with so little attention, that in 
many places they interrupt the primitive narration ; this, however, is not 
considered by Orientals as a defect, their custom being to place all notes and 
illustrations in the body of the work. The author published new editions 
of his Biographical Dictionary at different periods, and the latest was fol- 
lowed by the writer in preparing for the press the edition of the Arabic text 
from which the following translation is made. 

The difficulty of rendering a work of this nature into a European language 
can be appreciated by those only who have made similar essays ; the writer 
had at first the intention of giving it in a French translation, and a portion 
of his task was already executed when he offered his work to the Oriental 
.Translation Committee; in compliance with their wishes he recommenced it 
in English, and endeavoured to make it as Hleral as he possibly could. It is 
true that the idiomatic expressions peculiar to the Arabic tongue, the scho- 
lastic terms and technicalities, the learned allusions and pieces of poetry do 
not always admit of a close translation ; to render, them fully, clearly, and 
exactly is incompatible with conciseness, and it was by paraphrases only that 
such a task could be accomplished. In some cases, where the text itself 
required elucidation, the translator has given the necessary information un- 
der the form of notes, and he made it his particular care to cope with every 
difficulty and clear up, if possible, every obscurity. He may not have been 
always fortunate in his efforts ; in some cases he has acknowledged his ina- 
bility, and perhaps in many more he may have been mistaken ; but his constant 
endeavours to attain correctness will, he hopes, entitle him to the indulgence 
of Orientalists when they detect his errors. 

A number of biographical notices, drawn from original and authentic 
sources, have been added in the notes, but there still remain in this volume 
the names of many persons whose lives are not given. For this, three rea- 
sons are to be assigned ; the first, that in the text of the following volumes, 
these lives are to be found ; the second, that the translator was unable to dis- 
cover who they were; and the third, that the information which he had ob- 
tained respecting them was too slight to merit mention, and he preferred 
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waiting some time longer, in hopes that further researches might be more 
successful and lead to results worthy of insertion in an ensuing volume. 

The work itself is arranged in alphabetical order, but as the great majority 
of the persons whose lives it contains are usually designated by a particular 
surname, it was absolutely necessary that a general index of such appellations 
should be given ; who bnt an Oriental scholar could know that the life of 
the poet Abil Tammam is to be found under the name of Habib ; that of al- 
Mutanabbi under Ahmad; and that of at-Tabari, the historian, under Mu- 
hammad? It is hardly necessary to observe that the Arabic nomenclature 
of persons is composed- first, of the surname, as Abu Bakr ( the father of 
Baler); then, of the real name, as Ahmad ; next, of the patronymic, as Ibn 
Jarir (the son of Jarir); and then the. ethnic name, as al-Azdi (belonging to 
the tribe of Aid), al-Misri ( native of Misr, or Egypt), etc., to which must 
be added nicknames derived from some particular circumstance. 

The genealogies are sometimes extended to a great length, but it will be 
perceived, upon examination, that in this the author’s design was to point 
out correctly the descent of the individual from an ancestor who was well 
known, and these lists will be sometimes found useful for tracing the rela- 
tionship and affiliation of the Arabic tribes. For the pronunciation of pro- 
per names the translator has followed the authority of the Kdmits and ad- 
Dahabi, and for the names of places the Mardsid of as-Soyuti and the 
Takwtm at-Bulddn of Abd ’1-Feda. The autograph manuscript of Ibn 
Khallikan, in which every word of doubtful pronunciation is accompanied 
with the vowel points, was also of the greatest service to the translator, but 
a portion of this volume had been already printed before he was aware that 
a document so precious was in existence. On receiving it from the pro- 
prietor, Dr. Gureton, to whom he acknowledges himself deeply indebted for 
so great a favour, he reviewed his translation from the beginning and veri- 
fied all the points respecting which some doubts were still remaining on 
his mind; the results have been inserted in the additional notes. Whilst 
the last part of the volume was in the course of translation, the autograph 
was constantly consulted, and for the second volume it will be equally 
useful. 

The transcription of Arabic proper names by means of the Roman alphabet 
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offers great difficulties, and in this part of his task the translator aimed sim- 
ply at representing the pronunciation of the word as it would strike a Euro- 
pean ear : a system liable to many objections had the original text not been 
published. The kh represents the gh as pronounced by the Scotch in daugh- 
ter, the Spanish j, or the German ch pronounced with emphasis. The gh 
is an r deprived of its rattling sound ; the a is to be pronounced as in man; 
the A as in father; the i as in pin; the t as the ee in been; the u as in but; and 
the it as the oo in soon. The circumflex, serving to mark the long vowels, 
has been sometimes omitted, either by inadvertence or because the name was 
so familiar that the presence of such a sign was needless. The names of 
some places are given according to the corrupt pronunciation current in Eu- 
rope; thus Mausil is written Mosul; al-Kdhira, Cairo ; Halab, Aleppo, etc. 



END OF THE INTRODUCTION. 
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Is the name of God, the Merciful, the Clement (1)! Thus saith the needy abehc text, 
suppliant for the mercy of the Most High, Shams ad-dtn Abu ’1- Abbas Ahmad Page 8. 

Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Abi-Bakr Ibn Khallikan, follower of the sect 
of as-Shafi: 

Praise be to God, to whom alone belongeth the attribute of eternal exist- 
ence ; who hath passed on his creatures the doom of death, and prescribed to 
all living beings a certain term, beyond which they cannot pass when once it 
is expired ; who, in this sentence, hath dealt equally between the noble and 
the lowly-born^ the powerful and the weak : to him do I give praise for his 
abundant favours and his gifts pure ( from ill ) ; such praise as a man can 
offer who avoweth his inability to reach even the lowest strain of ( fitting ) 
eulogy : I bear witness that there is no god but the only God, who hath no 
partner ( in his power ) ; such witness as a man can bear who showeth at all 
times a sincere heart, and who hopeth in the mercy of his Lord, morning and 
evening : I bear witness that Muhammad, his servant and apostle, is the most 
excellent of the prophets, the most noble of the saints ; and that it is he 

l 
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who inviteth, td;wtdk' in the white path (of salvation) : God grant to him and 
to hjs.&kmjjf of illustrions princes such blessings as may endure while heaven 
afti&irfh do last; God be gracious to his wives, and to his holy and pious 
companions. 

The motive which induced me to compose this work, forming an historical 
compendium, was this: I had always been intent on studying the history of 
those men of renown who lived before my time ; I was desirous of knowing 
the dates of their birth and death, and of learning who among them lived 
within the limits of each separate century. The results which I obtained 
incited me to increase the stock which I had acquired, and to redouble my 
researches ; I applied my mind therefore to the study of works written spe- 
cially on the subject, and gathered, from the mouths of the masters versed in 
this science, that information which I could not find in books ; I persevered in 
this pursuit till I had amassed a large quantity of documents roughly drawn 
up, which contained the events of a great number of years ; 1 had also another 
portion of these facts impressed on my memory. It so happened, however, 
that when I had to recur to my notes, I could not find what I sought unless 
with some difficulty, because they were not regularly arranged ; I was there- 
fore obliged to class them, and I adopted the alphabetical order, judging it 
more convenient than the chronological. In this I made it a rule to give the 
first place to those names which begin with a hamza, and the next to those in 
which the second letter is a hamza, or the nearest to it in order ; thus, I put the 
word Ibrahtm before Ahmad, because the letter b stands nearer to the hamza 
than the letter h. This plan 1 followed up to the last, so that my work might 
be more easily consulted ; it led , however , to the necessity of placing (in some 
instances, the life of) a modern before that of an ancient, and of inserting the 
name of one person between those of two others who belong to a different 
class; but the convenience (/ aimed at) rendered this unavoidable. 

I have not assigned a place in this compendium to the companions of Mu- 
hammad, or to the T&bis (2) ; a few only excepted, whose history many persons 
require to know ; neither have 1 given the lives of the Khalils, because the 
numerous works on the subject rendered it unnecessary for me to do so ; but 
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I have made mention of a great number of talented individuals with whom I 
was acquainted, and who supplied me with some of the information trans- 
mitted in this book; or else who lived in my time, but whom I never saw : 
(my object in this was) to make known to the future generation the circum- 
stances of their life. 

. I have not limited my work to the history of any one particular class of per- 
sons, as learned men, princes, emirs, vizirs, or poets ; but 1 have spoken of 
all those whose names are familiar to the public, and about whom questions are 
frequently asked ; I have, however, related the facts I could ascertain respect- 
ing them in a concise manner, lest my work should become too voluminous ; 
I have fixed, with all possible exactness, the dates of their birth and death ; I 
have traced up their genealogy as high as I could ; I have marked down the 
orthography of those names which are liable to be written incorrectly ; and I 
have cited the trails which may best serve to characterize each individual, 
such as noble actions, singular anecdotes, verses, and letters, so that the reader 
may derive amusement from my work, and find it not exclusively of such a 
uniform cast as would, prove tiresome ; for the most effectual inducement to 
reading a book arises from the variety of its style. 

My work thus formed, it was incumbent on me to begin it with a short invo- 
cation, intended to conciliate Divine favour ; this, joined to the rest, made up 
the present volume, which 1 designed as a help to my memory, and which I 
inti tied : Book of the Deaths of eminent Men, and History of the Sons of the 
3 epoch; drawn from written sources and oral traditions, or ascertained by per- 
sonal observation; by this I intended that the contents of the work should be 
denoted by the title alone. If any person possessing information on the sub- 
ject I have treated; perceive faults in this book, he will do a meritorious action 
in correcting them after due verification (5) ; for I myself have spared no 
pains in drawing from works of established repute for accuracy, and have 
never, through carelessness, cited extracts from doubtful authorities ; on the 
contrary, I have done all that lay in my power to attain correctness. 

I put this work in order in the year 654 (A. D. 1256), at Cairo, though 
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taken up by other avocations, and living under circumstances unfavourable to 
such a task. The reader ought therefore to excuse me, and consider that it 
was the motive I stated which induced me to undertake it, and that no 
vain fancy could ever have inspired my mind with the absurd idea of 
ranking among authors : a current proverb says, There are men for each 
business ; and how could such an honour happen to me, who have but a 
limited share of information in this science ? Besides, he who boasts of a 
talent with which he is not gifted, is like one who arrays himself in the 
garb (4) of falsehood. God preserve us from falling into the gulfs of error, 
and grant us, through his grace and bounty, that surest safeguard, the know- 
ledge of our real abilities. Amen. 



(1) In translating this well known expression, which the Moslims place at the beginning of all their books* 
1 have taken az-Zamakhshari for my guide ; in his commentary on the Koran, this writer makes the following 
remark : 44 The word RahmAn denotes a more extensive idea than JtaAlm ; for this reason, people say (in 
speaking of God): 44 the Merciful (ar-Rahmdn) in this world and t«t the next;'* and " the Clement (ar- 
RahtmJ in this world!'* 

(2) The word TAbi means a follower; it is employed especially to denote a Moslim who bad met with 
some of the companions of Muhammad, but had never seen Muhammad himself. 

(3) This inconsiderate authorization of changing and correcting, is the main cause of the numerous discre- 
pancies between the manuscripts of Ibn Khallik&n’s work. 

(4) The word y , dual of ^yy ( garment ) , is employed, here and elsewhere, to signify a suit 
of clothes — See de Sacy’s Hariri , p. 65, 1. 15. 4s the clothing of the ancient Arabs consisted of an j t 
(izAr, tied round the waist) and a (ridd 9 thrown over the shoulders), the dual number is very natu- 
rally made use of to denote the entire dress. 
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IBRAHIM AN-NAKHAI. 

Abu Imran, surnamed also Abu Ammar, Ibrahim Ibn Yazid Ibn al-Aswad Ibn 
Amr Ibn Rabia IbnHaritha Ibn Saad Ibn Malik Ibnan-Nakha an Nakhai, native of 
Kufa, and a celebrated imam and doctor, was one of the Tabis. Though he had 
seen and visited Aaisha (widow of Muhammad ), there exist no authentic tradi- 
tions received by him from her : he died A. H. 95 or 96 (A. D. 713-4), aged 49, 
some say 58, but the first number is correct. When the death of an-Nakhaidrew 
near, he was sorely troubled in spirit, and being spoken to about it, said : “What 
peril can be greater than mine? I must expect a messenger from my Lord, sent 
to announce to me either paradise or hell ! I declare solemnly I would rather 
remain as I am now, with {my soul (1)) struggling in my throat, till the day of 
resurrection {than undergo such a hazard)". His mother, Mulaika, daughter of 
Yazid Ibn Kais, was sister to al-Aswad Ibn Yazid an-Nakhal (2), who was there-* 
fore maternal uncle to Ibrahim. — Nakhai means belonging to an-Nakha, which is 
a great branch of the tribe of Madhij, in Yamen; an-Nakha’s name was Jasr Ibn Amr 
Ibn 011a Ibn Khalid Ibri Malik Ibn Odad; he was surnamed an-Nakha, because he 
had removed far away, intakhaa, from his people : this tribe has produced a 
great number of remarkable men. Others have given a different genealogy of 
an-Nakha, but the one here given is correct; it is taken from Ibn al-Kalbi’s Jam- 
harat an-Nisab (Universal Genealogist). 

(1) In the original Arabic, the word ^—ai my soul, is understood ; two similar cases occur in the Koran : 
Seo FlOgel’s edition ; Sural, LVI, Terse 82 ; and s., LIXY, v. 26. 

(2) Abd Amr al-Aswad Ibn Yazid Ibn Kais an-Nakhat, one of the Tdbis: in his youth, he saw theKhalifr AbO 
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Bakr and Omar, and learned the traditions from the Khalif Ali; Ibn Mastld (see deSacy’s Anthologie Gramma - 
ticcUe, p. 38) ; Moad (deSacy's Chrestomathie Arabs , t. Ill, p. 149) ; and AAisha. His exactitude and authority 
as a traditionist were universally admitted ; he died A. H. 75 (A. D. 694). Another celebrated tdbi of the 
same family, Alkama Ibn Kais an-Nakhal, native of Kdfa and uncle to al-Aswad, was one of the greatest doctors 
of his time ; he learned the traditions from Omar, Othman, Ali, Ibn Mashd and Alisha. His merit was held 
in such high estimation, that' the companions of Muhammad themselves consulted him on questions touching 
the law. He died A. H. 63 ( A. ; D. 682-3 )— (Othmlni’s Tabakdt aHFokakd, manuscript of the Bibliotheque du 
Rot No. 755.} 



ABU THAUR IBRAHIM AL-KALBI. 

The doctor Abu Thaur Ibrahim Ibn Khalid Ibn Abi ’1-Yaman al-Kalbi was a 
disciple of the imamas-Shafi, who taught him those ancient sayings (1 ) which he 
has transmitted to posterity. This eminent doctor and trust-worthy traditionist 
on religious affairs wrote some works on the Ahkam (2) , and he evinced in these 
treatises an equal knowledge of the traditions and jurisprudence. His first 
studies were taken up with the doctrinesof the Rationalists (3), but as-Shafi having 
come to Irak, he went often to see him, became his follower, and renounced the 
opinions of his former sect. He persevered in his adhesion to as-Shafi’s principles, 
and died the 26th Safar, A. H. 246 (A. D. 860) , at Baghdad, where he was 
buried in the cemetery by the gate of Kenas. Ahmad Ibn Hanbal said of him : 
“ I look on him as a second Sofyian at-Thauri (4 ) ; 1 have known him as a zealous 
“ Sonnite for the last fifty years.” 



(1) These ancient sayings were probably old proverbial expressions used by the Arabs of the Desert, who 
alone were supposed to know perfectly the pure Arabic. As-Shlfl had passed twenty years of his life in the 
desert, studying the language ; he had, besides, a profound knowledge of the ancient history of the Arabs. 
(Othmlni's Tabakdt , f. 24, verso.) 

(2) The Akhdm, or Sentences, are the articles which compose the code of Moslim law ; they have been 
drawn from four sources : the Koran ; the sonna, or traditions ; tbe general consent of tbe ancient imams, and 
analogical deductions obtained from the comparison of these three. ( D'Ohhson's Tableau de V empire Otto- 
man, 1. 1, p. 5 of the Introduction; FlQgel’s Hajji Khalifa , t. I, pp. 177, 332. ) 

(3) The followers of Abft Hantfa's doctrines were called Rationalists, by the members of the other three 
orthodox sects, because they preferred, in certain cases, the guidance of reason to that of tradition, in deciding 
legal questions. ( Shahrastani ; Pocock’s Specimen Hist. Ar. t p. 292.) 

l4) Literally thus: *' He is to me as if he were in the skin of Sofyian at-Thauri. u This passage is to be 
found also in Othm&ni’s Tabakdt (fol. 49, r.), where the word rendered by skin is written misldkh : the vowel- 
points having been added by the author himself : this circumstance leaves no doubt of the correctness of the 
reading given in the printed Arabic text. 
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ABU ISHAK AL-MARWAZI. 

Abu |phak Ibrahim Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ishak al-Marwazi, doctor of the sect of 4 
as-Shafi, was the greatest mufti and professor of his time. He learned the prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence from Abu ’1-Abbas Ibn Soraij ; and having attained great 
excellence in this science, he succeeded Ibn Soraij as chief of the Shafites in Irak. 

He composed many works, and commented the Mokhtasar, or Abridgment of the 
Doctrine of as-Shafi, by al-Muzani. He was for a long time professor and mufti at 
Baghdad, and a great numher of his pupils attained eminence. It was after him 
that the street of Marwazi, in that quarter of Baghdad called the Grant of 
ar-Rabi (1), received its name. Towards the end ofhis life, he set out for Egypt, 
where he finished his days the 9th Radjab, A. H. 340 (A. D. 954), and was 
interred near the tomb of the imam as-Shafi ; some say he died a little before mid- 
night, on Sunday, 11th Rajab of the same year. — Marwazi means belonging to 
Marw as-Shdhjan, one of the four capitals of Khorasan, the others being Naisa- 
pur, Herat, and Balkh. This city was so named in order to distinguish it 
from Marw ar-Rud : Shahfan is a Persian word, which signifies the soul of the 
king ; for shah means king, and jdn soul ; the custom of the Persians being to 
place the consequent before the antecedent, when in the relation of annexion (2). 
This city was founded by Alexander Zu ’1-Karnain (3), and is the seat of the 
government of Khorasan. In forming the relative adjective from Marw, a z is 
added, as in Razi, derived from Rai, and Istakharzi , from Istakhar; this is one 
way of its formation ; but according to the opinion of those who have studied the 
subject, such relatives are only used when speaking of human beings ; in all 
other cases, the z must not he added. Therefore one may say of a man, he is a 
Marwazi; and of a garment or other thing, it is Marwi; some say, however, that 
the z may be added in all cases, and that the difference in the form of the rela- 
tive makes no difference in its signification. The remainder of our observations 
concerning these two cities will be found in the Life of the kadi Abu Hamid 
Ahmad Ibn Aamir al-Marwarrudi. 

(1) Some particulars respecting the Grant of Rabt will be found in the Life of ar-Aabf Ibn Yftnus. 

(2) See de Sacy's Grammatre Arabe, vol. II, p. 47, for the explanation of these terms. 

(3) Marw as-ShAhjln is probably the ancient Antiocha Margians, founded by Alexander the Great, and then 
called Alexandria ; having been ruined afterwards, it was rebuilt by Antiochus, son of Seleneus, who gave it 
his own name. 
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ABU ISHAK AL-1SFARAINI. 

The master Abu Ishak Ibrahim lbn Muhammad Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Migran al- 
Isfaralni, surnamed Rokn ad-din ( column of religion) doctor of the sect of as-Shafi, 
was an able divine in scholastic and dogmatic theology. The h akim Abu Abd 
Allah (1) has spoken of him in these terms : “ The generality of the shaikhs of 
‘ * Naisapur took lessons from him in theology, and his learning was acknow- 
“ ledged by the people of Irak and Khorasan ; be is the author of some impor- 
“ tant works ; among others that great one entitled : Jdmi ’l-Jali, a treatise 
“on the dogmas of religion, and a refutation of the impious, which 1 have 
“ seen in five volumes. The kadi Abu ’t-Tayib at-Tabari, being at Isfarain, took 
“ lessons from him in the principles of jurisprudence, and it was for him that 
“ the celebrated college of Naisapur was founded (2).” Abu ’1-Hasan Abd al- 
Ghafir al-Farisi cites his name in his continuation of the History of Naisapur, and 
speaks of him thus : “ He was one of those learned men who attained the rank 
“ of Mujtahid. (3) by reason of his profound knowledge in the sciences, and of 
“ his possessing all the necessary qualifications for being an imam (or chief of a 
“ sect). This doctor, the ornament of the East, used to say : * I wish I may 
“ die at Naisapur, so that all its inhabitants may pray over me:’ and it was 
“ there he died, on the 10th Muharram, A. H. 418 (A. D. 1027). His body was 
‘ ‘ afterwards removed to Isfarain, where it was buried in the chapel which bears 
“ his name.” The shaikh Abu ’1-Kasim al-Koshairi frequented his lessons, 
and the hafiz Abu Bakr al-Baihaki, and other writers, quote frequently in their 
works traditions derived from him. He had heard the lectures of Abu Bakr al- 
Ismaili (4), in Khorasan ; those of Abu Muhammad DAlaj Ibn Ahmad as-Sajazi (5), 
in Irak ; and also those of their contemporaries. We shall speak of Isfarain in 
the article on the shaikh Abu Hamid Ahmad Ibn Muhammad al-lsfaralni. 

(1) The Life of the h&kim Abd Abd Allah will be found amongst those of the Muhammads. 

(2) This is an important fact for the literary history of the Moslims ; it being generally supposed that their 
first college was founded at Baghdad, by Niz&m al-Mulk, A. H. 459 (A. D. 1066). 

3) Those doctors who followed the opinions of no other sect, but judged for themselves, were called Muj- 
tahid, (DeSacy's Chrestomathie Arabe, t. I, p. 169). 

(4) Abd Bakr Ahmad lbn Ibrahim lbn Ismail Ibn alvAbbds al-lsmafli, one of the great doctors of the sect of 
as-Shin, was highly celebrated for his writings and his knowledge of the law and the traditions, a great quan- 
tity of which he picked up in his travels. He composed : 1, A Commentary on the J&miSahth, or Collection 
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of authentic Traditions, by Termed! ; 2, a Mojam, j&s** which treated probably of the traditionitts, and 
the right orthography of their names ; 3, a Musnad, or Collection of Traditions traced up to the Khalif Omar 
Juu«* ; a correct and excellent work, but voluminous. Ismalli had for pupils his son, Ab& Saad, and 
all the doctors of JorjAn ; he died in Rajab, A. H. 371 (A. D. 962), aged 94 years. ( Tabakdt as-Sh&fyin . 
Tab. at-Fohahd. Abulfedm Annales, tom. II, p. 351.) 

(5) The imam Abfi Muhammad Dalaj Ibn Ahmad as-Sajazi (of Sejestan), celebrated mufti and first tradi I ionist 
of his day. This doctor was also an extensive trader, and became the richest merchant of his time by his 
commercial expeditions. Part of his wealth was employed in founding annuities for deserving persons in 
Mekka, Irak, and Sejestan : he was particularly liberal to men of learning. He died A. H. 351 (A. D. 962), 
aged 91. D&rakutni, a celebrated doctor, relates that Dalaj bought the house in Mekka which belonged to 
al-AbbAs, tincle of Muhammad, for thirty thousand dinars. ( YAfi’s Miradt at-jandn; Man., No. 637, 
fol. 264; verso.) . 



ABU 1SHAK AS-SHIRAZl. 

The shaikh Abu lshak Ibrahim Ibn Ali Ibn Yusuf as-Shirazial-Firuzabadi,sur- 8 
named Jamal ad-din ( beauty of religion ), dwelt in Baghdad, and studied juris- 
prudence under many eminent men ; he was an assiduous pupil of Abu ’t-Tayib 
at-Tabari, and profited by his lessons, he then acted as his substitute, and was ap- 
' pointed by him director of repetitions (or under-tutor ) of the class ; after which he 

became the first imam of his time in Baghdad. Nizam al-Mulk, having founded 
the college (called Nizamiyah ) in that city, offered its direction to Abu lshak ; 
and, on his refusal, appointed to that place Abu Nasr Ibn as-Sabbagb, author of 
the Shamils this doctor filled the situation for a short period ; then Abu lshak 
consented to accept it, and held it till his death : I have given the details relating 
to this in the life of Ibn as-Sabbagh, to which I therefore refer the reader. Abu 
lshak wrote a number of instructive and useful books, such as the Muhaddab, 
a treatise on the doctrines of his sect ; the Tanbih , or Call, a work on jurispru- 
dence; the Loma, or Glimpses, with a commentary, wherein the dogmas of 
religion are treated of ; the Nokat , or shrewd Devices on controversial subjects ; 
the Tabsirah, or Monitor; the Maunah, or Succour; the Talkhts , or S ummar y, 
a Treatise on Dialectics, etc. The number of those who profited by his instruc- 
tion was very great. He composed some good poetry, of which I shall give the 
following verses: 

2 
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I asked of men: Where is a true friend to be found? Their answer was: To such 
there is no way; — cling, if thou canst, to the robe of the noble-minded ; for the man 
of noble mind is seldom met with in the world. 

It is related by the shaikh Abu Bakr Muhammad at-Tortusi (whose life shall be 
given later), that a clever poet of Baghdad, called Aasim, made the following 
pretty verses in praise of Abu Ishak (to whom God be merciful) : 

Thou seest his body worn away by his active mind ; it bears the marks of that 
ardour which (ires his soul ; when the human mind is great with lofty thoughts, a body 
lean and worn is no disgrace. 

Abu Ishak was a man of the utmost devotion, and rigidly attentive to his 
religious duties : his merits were countless. He was born at Firuzabad, A. H. 393 
(A. D. 1003), and died in Baghdad on the eve of Sunday, 21st of the second 
Jumada (according to as-Samani in his Zail, but others say the first Jumada), 
A. H. 476 (A. D. 1083), and was buried the next morning in the cemetery at the 
gate of Abrez. The following elegy was made on his death by Ibn Nakiya, whose 
life will be found among those of the Abd Allahs : 

A fatal event hath struck our eyes with consternation (1) and hath caused our tears to 
flow mingled with blood! What hath happened to fortune? She cannot collect her 
strength, since the loss of her favoured son, A bit Ishak. Say: He is deadl but his 
memory hath not died ; it will live and endure while Time doth run his course . 

Muhibb ad-din Ibn an-Najjar (2) mentions Abu Ishak in his History of Baghdad, 
and speaks of him in these terms : “ He was the imam of the sect of as-Shafi, and 
“ one of those men of merit whose reputation spread abroad ; in learning and 
“ self-denial he excelled every person of his time ; and most of the learned in the 
“ great cities were his pupils. Born and bred at the town of Firuzabad, in the 
“ province of Faris, he went to Shiraz, where he studied under Abu Abd Allah 
“ al-Baidawi (3) and Ibn Ramin (4) ; from thence he proceeded to Basrah, where 
“ he had al-Jawzi (5) for master; in the month of Shawwal, A.H. 415, he en- 
“ tered Baghdad to study under Abu ’t-Tayib at-Tabari. He was born A.H. 393.” 
6 “ I asked him,” said Abu Abd Allah al-Humaidi, “ the date of his birth, and 
‘ * he mentioned to me some circumstances which point out the year 396 (A. D. 
“ 1006), as he said that he set out to travel in search of learning in the year 
“ 410 (6), and went to Shiraz : others however place his birth in 395, hut God 
“ knows it best.” On his death, his pupils sat in solemn mourning in the 
Nizdmiyah college, and after that ceremony, Muwyyad al-Mulk, son of Nizam 
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al-Mulk, appointed Abu Saad al-Mutawalli to the vacant place, but when Nizam 
al-Mulk heard of it, he wrote to disapprove of that nomination, adding that the 
college should be shut up during a year, on account of Abu Ishak’s death ; he 
then blamed the person who had undertaken to fill his place, and ordered the 
sheikh Ibn as-Sabbagh to profess in his stead. — “ Firuzabad is a town in the 
“ province of Faris, and it is believed by some to be the same city which is 
“ called Jur so says Abu Saad as-Samani in his work the Ansab : some per- 
sons pronounce the name of this town Fairdzabdd. 



(1) The expression t J -3 is very frequently used by later writers ; it signifies literally: the day of hit 

reiurrection it come; which means that his trouble and consternation are as great as if the day of judgment 
were already present. (See other examples in Macrizi’s Hittoire dot Sfamloukt, t. I, p. 95). The Persians 



use the word m a simitar sense. 

(2) The hAfiz Abti Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Mahmtid Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Hibat Allah Ibn al-MuhAsin, sur- 
named Ibn an-NajjAr, was born at Baghdad A. H. 878 (A. D. 1183); at thejage of ten he began to learn the traditions, 
and when he had reached his fifteenth year, he was able to continue his studies without assistance 

After having learned a great number of traditions and mastered the seven different manners of reading the 
Koran 1^3, he undertook a long journey, and spent twenty-seven years in visiting Syria, Egypt, 

HijAz, and the cities of IspahAn, Harr An, HerAt, and Naisapfir ; during his travels he carefully noted down 
whatever information he could collect from the illustrious and the obscure, from the high and the low woLT 
Jjjj He was a man of deep and extensive knowledge, humble and pious, 

remarkable for his self-denial and holy life. He died, A. H. 643 (A. D. 1248), at Baghdad, and was interred 
in the cemetery of the Martyrs, *\ ^jliu by the gate of Harb. The best known of his works is the 
Supplement, in sixteen volumes, to the History of Baghdad by the Ehatlb Abd Bakr Ahmad al-BaghdAdi. Ibn 
KAdi Shohba, who has furnished us with most of the above details, gives a list of sixteen other works by the 
same author. (Tabakdt as-Shdfyin. See also Hamaker's Specimen Catalogi, etc., p. 247 ; and BibliotMque 
Orient Naggiar.) 

(3) Abd Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Baid&wi, doctor of the sect of as-ShAfl, was born at al-BaidA, 
a large town in the district of Istakhar, eight parasangs from ShtrAz. He studied jurisprudence in the city of 
Amol, and then went to Baghdad, where he received lessons from Abd HAmid al-IsferAlni and other celebrated 
doctors, and became himself professor and mufti. He was well learned in the doctrines of his sect, and skilled 
in controversy, logic, and dogmatic theology. He died suddenly at Baghdad, A. H. 424 (A. D. 1033).— Among 
other celebrated men born at al-BaidA, was the kAdi Nasr ad-din Abd ’1-Khair Abd Allah Ibn Omar al- 
BaidAwi, author of the well known Commentary on the Koran : he died at ShtrAz, A. H. 691 (A. D. 1292). 
(Tab. ae-Shdfyin, Tab. al-Fokdhd). 

(4) The shaikh Abd Ahmad Abd al-WahhAb Ibn Muhammad Ibn Omar Ibn Muhammad Ibn RAmln, native 
of Baghdad, and pupil of the celebrated ad-DAraki; he was deeply learned in jurisprudence and dogmatic 
theology, on which latter subject he wrote some esteemed works. Died A. H. 430 ( A. D. 1039) . 

(8) I have as yet met with no information respecting this doctor. 

(6) It appears by this that students began to travel at the age of fourteen or fifteen : after having 
acquired whatever instruction their native place could afford, they went to different countries, studying suc- 
cessively in each, under doctors and professors of repute ; they sometimes continued this wandering life for 
many years. 



in a similar sense. 
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THE KHAT1B ABU ISHAK AL-IBAKI. 

Abu Ishak Ibrahim Ibn Mansur Ibn Musallam, native of Egypt and doctor 
of the sect of as-Shafi, known also by the name of al-Iraki (native of Irak), was a 
' preacher ( khatib ) of the great mosque (of Amr) in Old Cairo, and a talented 
jurisconsult ; he wrote a good commentary in ten volumes on the Muhaddab by 
Abu Ishak Shirazi. Though not a native of Irak, he was called so, because he 
had travelled to Baghdad, and studied there for some time : when in that city, 
he took lessons in jurisprudence from Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn al-Hosain al- 
Ormawi (1 ) , one of Abu Ishak Shirazi’s disciples, and from Abu ’1-Hasan Mu- 
hammad Ibn al-Mubarik, surnamed Ibn al-Khall, native of Baghdad. In his 
own country, he studied jurisprudence under the kadi Abu ’1-Maali al-Mujalli 
Ibn Jumaiya ( whose life shall be given later) ; when in Baghdad, he was called 
al-Misri (the Egyptian), but he got the name of al-Iraki on his return to Egypt. 
He is said to have related that his master, Ibn al-Khall, recited to him, in Bagh- 
dad, the following verses, but without naming their author : 

Falsehood is rendered pleasing if clothed in gilded terms; and Truth may some- 
times assume a repulsive form : in praising honey, you may say : This is the saliva (2) 
of the bee ; in blaming, call it : the ejection of the wasp. Describe it with such blame 
and praise as this, and you do not exaggerate : elegant language can make darkness 
appear like light. 

Al-Iraki was born at Old Cairo, A. H. 51 0 (A. D. 1116); he died in that city 
on Thursday, 21st of the first Jumada, A. H. 596 ( A. D. 1200) , and was buried 
at the foot of mount Mukattam. He had a son of great talent and merit, named 
Abu Muhammed Abd al-Hukm , who became preacher of the mosque on the 
death of his father, and composed some good sermons and pleasing poetry, of 
which the following verses may be cited; they were written on Imad ad-din Ibn 
Jibril, commonly called Ibn Akhi l-Ilm, chief of the treasury-office in Cairo, 
who had shattered his hand by a fall : 

Imad Ibn Jibril has a hand which bears an evil mark ; though given to thieving, it 
had as yet escaped a tardy amputation ; but a fracture has happened to it now which 
will not be readily healed. 

He wrote other verses in the same style of originality as the preceding, which 
7 I have, however, since met with in the poetical works of Jaafar Ibn Shams al- 
Khilafa (whose life shall be given later) ; so that I cannot decide to which author 
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they belong. Abd al-Hukm composed the following verses on a man condemned 
to death (for murder ), and who was shot dead by the person authorized to take 
blood-revenge ; the arrow striking him in the heart : (3) 

From the heart (the middle) of the bow you expelled its son (the arrow); and the 
bow sighed; for a mother will sigh when separated from her child: bnt the bow was 
not aware that the arrow you shot off would merely pass from one heart to another. 

The idea expressed in the first of these verses was taken from the following 
lines, composed by a native of Maghreb : 

No doubt of my affliction when my friends depart; on that day of separation when I 
and sadness shall be (inseparable) brothers I The very bow, though formed of wood, 
utters a sigh when forced to send away its arrow . 

The idea in Abd al-Hukm’s second verse is taken from a poem rhyming in m, 
by Omarat al-Yamani, and of which we shall speak hereafter in that person’s 
life: al-Yamani, having come from Mekka to Egypt, composed this poem in 
praise of the reigning prince, al-Faiz Isa lbn Zafir al-Obaidi, and of his vizir, 
Salih Talaiya lbn Ruzzik ( whose Lives will be found in this work ) ; in the 
course of the poem, he lauds in these terms the camels which had borne him 
to Egypt : 

They went forth at eve from the Kaaba of al-Bath& and the Harem (4), to visit the 
Kaaba of generosity and nobleness. Did the temple know that, on leaving it, I should 
only pass from one harem (sanctuary) to another? 

The following verses are also by Abd al-Hukm : 

When my beloved perceived my eyes pour forth their tears, she pressed me to restore 
the pearls which had adorned her neck : astonished . ( then at her mistake) she smiled ; 
and I said to my friend : That which she thought lost is in her mouth. 

This idea is taken from the following piece of verse, composed by Abu ’1-Hasan 
Ali lbn Atiya, better known as Ibn az-Zakkak, native of Valentia, in Spain : 

A fawn (-like nymph) passed round the cups at dawn ; the morning brightened up, 
and still she pushed them round ; the flowery mead offered us its anemones, and the 
scented myrtles now began to breathe. “Where,” said I, “are the white blossoms 
of the anthemis?” My companion answered: “ I deposed them in the mouth of her 
who fills my cup.” She who poured out the wine denied the charge; but her smiles 
betrayed her, and she blushed with confusion. 

Safi ad-din AbA Muhammad Abd Allah lbn Ali, commonly called lbn Shukr, 
vizir of al-Malik al-Aadil lbn Aiyub, having taken from Abd al-Hukm the 
place of preacher in the mosque of Old Cairo, this poet wrote him the fol- 
lowing lines : 
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To what door shall 1 repair for refuge, if not to thineT from whom can I expect libe- 
rality, if not from thee? All paths and ways are closed up against me, except that 
which leads towards thee; direct me then how to act. It seems as if the ( hospitable ) 
doors of other men had become (one single door,) thy door I It seems as if thou alone 
wert all the human race! 

8 The thought in this last verse is borrowed from the poet as-Salami, who says : 

I encouraged my hopes with the prospect of dominion, (and) all mankind (my 
subjects ); the world was to be my palace; and eternity, one day of my reign! 

We shall speak of the poem from which this verse is taken, in the Life of 
Adad ad-Dawlat ( Fennakhosru :) Ibn Buwaih, under the letter F. — The following 
verses were pronounced by Abd al-Hokm when he first unveiled his bride : 

When the charms of the bride were disclosed to my eyes, she hid her face with her 
hand, on which was graven a net-work tracery (5). “Your efforts to hide your 
countenance will not now avail,” said I; “ when has a net hid the light of the sun?” 

By the same : 

At the feast, where we spent the night in pleasure, it seemed as if we were borne 
asleep upon the waters; over us were the constellations; under us, the boat; in those, 
stars : in this, full-moons (6) . 

By the same : 

Proceed gently 1 all affairs admit delay : do you, who are a lion, fear to be insulted ? 
If you dwelt in Egypt, you would be a Nile (spreading abundance) 1 If you went to 
Syria, you would be a fertilizing shower ! 

This author was born on Sunday eve, 19th of the first Jumada, A. H. 563 
( A. D. 11 68) ; he died at Old Cairo, on the morning of the 28th Shaaban, A. H. 
61 3 (A. D. 1 21 6), and was buried at the foot of mount Mukattam. A great deal 
of his poetry, and all of an agreeable cast, was recited to me by his son. The 
Imad ad-din, above-mentioned, bore the name of Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn 
Abi ’1-Amana Jibril Ibn al-Moghaira Ibn Sultan Ibn Nima ; he was a worthy 
man, and celebrated for his great integrity in the fulfilment of his duty ; he had 
been employed most part of his life in different government-offices at Old Cairo 
and Alexandria. Born A. H. 558 (A. D. 1163) ; died at Cairo, the 5th of Shaa- 
ban, A. H. 637 (A. D. 1240). 

(1) The imam and jurisconsult Abd Bakr Mohammad al-Ormawi ( native of Ormiya in Aderbljan ) was a 
pupil of the celebrated Abd Ishak as-Shtr&zi. Died A. H. 537 (A. D. 1142). ( Tab. al-Fokehd.) 

(2) It may appear strange that such a word as this should be thought compatible with an elegant style: the 
fact is, however, that it is often employed by Arabic writers ; and the Moslim poet, in describing the pleasures 
of love, never fails vaunting the intoxicating draughts imbibed from the honeyed lips of his mistress. 
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(3) Literally : in the liver. The Arabic word signifies also that part of the bow which is equally distant 
from the two extremities : there is a play upon this double meaning in the verses immediately following. 

(4) Al-BathA, the gravelly , is the name of the valley in which Mekka is built ; the Harem is the sacred 
territory of Mekka ; the Kaaba is the temple of that city, towards which all the Moslims turn when saying their 
prayers ; a Eaaba of generosity means a noble and liberal patron, on whom all eyes are filed with hope. 

(8) Among the Arab women it is still customary to tattoo the hands and arms. 

(6) In this verse, the poet plays upon the double meaning of the word Afldk , which signifies the constel- 
lations of the zodiac and ships ; by the full moons , he designates his fair companions, the partners in his 
pleasures. 



ABU ISHAK ZAHIR AD-DIN. 

Abu Ishak Ibrahim Ibn Nasr Ibn Askar, surnamed Zahir ad-din ( support of 
religion ), doctor of the sect of as-Shafl, kadi of Sallamiya, and native of Mosul, is 
thus spoken of by Ibn ad-Dobaithi in his History (1) : “ Abu Ishak, native of Mosul, 

“ studied jurisprudence in that city under the kadi Abu Abd Allah al-Hosain Ibn 
* * Nasr Ibn Khamis, native of the same place, from whom he learned the traditions : 

“ having then travelled to Baghdad, he took lessons from a number of masters, 

“ and returned to his native place. He became kadi of Sallamiya, a town in the 
“ dependency of Mosul, and he taught, when in Irbil ( Arbela ), a portion of the 
“ works of Abu ’1-Barakat Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Muhammad al-Anbari, the gram- 
“ marian, under whom he had studied at Baghdad, along with many natives of 
“ that city.” This talented jurisconsult was originally from Sindiya, in Irak ; 
he studied law at the Nizamiya college in Baghdad ; he learned and taught the 
traditions, and filled, for a long time, the place of kadi in Sallamiya. His reigning 
passion was poetry, and his verses, the following for instance, are very pleasing: 

Oh, my friends 1 call me not a man of perfidy; no perfidy is in my character. I 0 
swear — by the days of my life which have passed away, and by those joys which have 
departed — that I have been always constant in my promised friendship, and that the 
ties of my attachment have never yet been broken. 

By the same : 

The bounty of a generous man, promised bnt long delayed, is never pure from alloy. 
Vain and useless are the lightnings from the cloud, if it withholds its promised showers. 

He who defers fulfilling his promise merits blame, though his hands should lavish 
riches after the long delay. Oh, tree of bounty I the man must not be blamed who 
shakes thy branches when he needs thy fruit 
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In a village called al-Bawazij, near Sallkmiya, was a convent inhabited by a 
fraternity of dervishes, under a sheikh named Mekki, upon whom (he following 
verses were made by Abu Ishak : 

Go bear to Mekki this word of good counsel ; for good counsel merits attention : when 
was it taught, as a point of religion, that the ( pursuit of) riches is a precept inculcated 
by Muhammad, and therefore to be followed? ( When was it taught) that a man should 
eat with the voracity of a camel, and leap about in the conventicle till he fall Were 
he hungry, were his stomach empty, he would neither whirl round for joy nor listen to 
musicians. They say: We are intoxicated with the love of the Divinity I But that 
which intoxicates the fraternity is draughts (of the wine cup) . The ass in a rich pasture 
acts as they; when its thirst and hunger are satisfied, it skips about. 

Abu ’1-Barakat Ibn al-Mastawfi mentions his name with eulogium in the 
History of Arbela, and cites numerous extracts from his works, and from the 
letters he received from him : the katib Imad ad-din also speaks of him in the 
Kharida (2) , as a young man of talent. The following verses are his : 

I said to her : Unite me to thee in the bonds of lovel but she turned away her head 
as if I had asked her to commit a crime. If she reject my love through fear of sinning 
(she should reflect) that it is a grievous sin to cause (by a cruel refusal) the death of a 
Moslim . 

This writer died at Sallamiya , on Thursday, the 3rd of the second Rabi, 
A. H. 61 0 (A. D. 1 21 3) : he had a son whom I met at Aleppo, and who recited to 
me a great deal of his own and of his father’s poetry : he wrote verses well, and 
hit upon fine ideas. Sallamiya was a village on the east bank of the Tigris, a 
day’s journey lower down than Mosul, which stands on the west bank : the town 
of Sallamiya, in which Zahir ad-din was kadi, is now in ruins, and a new village 
of the same name has been founded in the neighbourhood. 

(1) This work of as-IbnDobaithiis a continuation of the History of Baghdad by Abh Saad ad-Sam&ni, which is 
itself a Supplement to the celebrated work composed by AM Bakr Ahmad, surnamed al-Khattb al-Baghd&di : 
the lives of these writers will be found in this work. 

(2) See MS. of the BibUotMque du Roi , No. 1414, fol. 191, verso. 



IBRAHIM IBN AL-MAHDI. 

Abu Ishak Ibrahim Ibn al-Mahdi Ibn Abi Jaafar al-Mansur Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
10 Ali Ibn Abd-Allah Ibn al- Abbas Ibn Abd al-Muttalib al-Hashimi {descended from 
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Hdshim , grandfather to Muhammad), brother to Harun ar-Rashid. This prince 
had great talent as a singer, and an able hand on musical instruments ; he was 
also an agreeable companion at parties of pleasure. • Being of a dark complexion 
which he inherited from his mother Shikla or Shakla (who was a negress), and 
of a large frame ofbody, he received the nameof at- Tinnin ( the dragon ). He was a 
man of great merit and a perfect scholar, possessed of an open heart and a 
• generous hand ; his like had never before been seen among the sons of khalifs, 
none of whom spoke with more propriety and elegance, or composed verses with 
greater ability. He was proclaimed khalif at Baghdad some time after A. H. 200, 
during the absence of al-Mamun (the reigning khalif) in Khorasan; (the his- 
tory of that event is well known) (1); and he continued for two years khalif in 
that city : at-Tabari says, in his Annals, that the reign of Ibrahim lasted one year, 
eleven months, and twelve days. The cause which induced the people to 
renounce allegiance to al-Mamun and proclaim Ibrahim khalif, was the conduct- 
of the former, who during his stay in KhoraSan, appointed for his successor Ali Ibn 
Musa ar-Rida, whose life shall be given in the letter Jin. This choice being highly 
displeasing to ( the members of the reigning family ) the Abbasides (2), who 
were in Baghdad, they proclaimed Ibrahim, uncle to al-Mamun, khalif, under 
the title of al-Mubarak (the Blessed); this took place on Tuesday, 25th Zu ’1- 
Hijja, A. H. 201 (June, A. D. 817) . The Abbasides of Baghdad began first by 
making a secret promise of allegiance to Ibrahim, and the inhabitants of the city 
look a similar engagement the 1st Muharram, 202 (July 20th, A. D. 817), pro- 
nouncing at the same time the deposition of al-Mamun ; then, on Friday, 
5th Muharram, they published their resolution, and Ibrahim mounted the pul- 
pit (3) . Al-Mamun, on appointing Ali Ibn Musa for his successor, had ordered 
the public to cease wearing black, which was the distinctive colour of the Abba- 
sides, and to put on green ( which colour was appropriated to the family of Ali 
and their partisans) : this gave also great dissatisfaction to the Abbasides, and 
was one of the motives which provoked tbeir enmity towards al-Mamun : the 
wearing of black was re-established on Thursday, 29th Zu ’1-Kaada, 207 (May, 
A. D. 823) ; the reason which rendered this change necessary is given by at-Tabari 
in his Annals (4). On al-Mamun’s setting out for Baghdad from Khorasan, Ibra- 
him became apprehensive for bis personal safety, and concealed himself ; this was 
on Wednesday, 16th Zu '1-Hijja, 203 (June, A. D. 819); before which took place 

3 
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many events long to relate, and which 1 have no space to record in this abridg- 
ment (5). Al-Mamun made his entry into Baghdad on Sunday, 15th Safar, 204 
(August, 819). At the time when Ibrahim concealed himself, the poet Dibil al- 
Khozai made the following verses on him : 

The son of Shakla and his gang raised tumults in Irak; then every fool and villain 
flew to join him ! Were Ibrahim fit to reign, the empire had devolved by right to 
Muh&rik, to Zulzul, and to M&rikl Must it be? — but not ’tis impossible! Must the 
patrimony of the khalifs pass from one reprobate to another ? 

Muharik, Zulzul, and Marik', the persons mentioned in the foregoing verses, 
were public singers of that time. The history of Ibrahim’s adventures is long (to 
relate ) and well known (6) (so we shall merely cite the following incident of 
his life, and give it m his own words') : “ Al-Mamun said to me, on my going 
‘ * to see him after having obtained pardon : ‘ Is it thou who art the negro 
“ khalif?’ to which I replied: ‘ Commander of the Faithful! 1 am he whom 
“ thou hast deigned to pardon ; and it has been said by the slave of the 
11 “ Banu ’1-Hashas (7): 

‘ When men extol their worth, the slave of the family of Hashes can supply, by 
‘ his verses, the defect of birth and fortune. 

‘ Though I be a slave, my soul, through its noble nature, is free; though my body be 
‘ dark, my mind is fair. 

“ To this al-Mamun replied : * Uncle! a jest of mine has put you in a serious 
“ mood.’ He then spoke these verses : 

* Blackness of skin cannot degrade an ingenious mind, or lessen the worth of the 
‘ scholar and the wit. Let darkness claim the colour of your body; I claim as mine 
‘ your fair and candid soul.’ ” 

A modern poet, Ibn Kalakis, whose life we shall give, has versified the same 
thought, with some additions of his own, and expressed it most happily ; his 
words are : 

There are females dark in skin, but in conduct clear and pure; whose presence would 
induce the (white) camphor to envy the (black) musk : ’tis thus with the pupil of the eye; 
men think it black, though merely ( concentrated ) light. 

The khalif al-Motasim, successor of al-Mamun, was one day seated on his 
throne,’ having on his right al-Abbas, son to al-Mamiui, and on his left Ibrahim 
Ibn al-Mahdi, wheu the latter began playing with a ring he held in his hand ; 
“ What ring is that ?” said al-Abbas ; “ It is a ring,” replied Ibrahim, “which 
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“ I pledged during the reign of your father (8), but which I redeemed only in the 
“ reign of the Commander of the Faithful {here present).” “ By Allah! ” 
answered al-Abbas, “ since you are ungrateful to my father, who spared your 
“ life notwithstanding the enormity of your crime, you will not be thankful to 
“ the Commander of the Faithful for having redeemed your ring.” The other 
was silenced by this retort. Ibrahim’s adventures form a very long narrative 
which is related by historians, I, however, have abridged his history, and 
indicated the leading points only; but at-Tabari and others have given it in full. 
When al-Mamun got Ibrahim in his power, he consulted the vizir Ahmad Ibn 
Abi Khalid al-Ahwal (9) as to what should be done with the prisoner, and 
received this answer : “ Commander of the Faithful ! if you punish him with 
“ death, you will have your like {among sovereigns ), but if you forgive him, 
“ you will be peerless.” Ibrahim was bom about the first of Zu 1-Kaada, 
A. H. 162 (July, A. D. 779) ; and died at Sarr-man-raa, on Friday, 7th Ra- 
madan, 224 (July, A. D. 839) ; funeral prayers were read over him by his 
nephew al-Motasim. Al-Jauhari {the lexicographer ) mentions in his Sahah, under 
the word raa, six different manners of writing Serr-men-raa , viz : Sorr-man- 
raa, Sarr-man-raa, Sorr-min-rai, Sarr-min-rai, Saa-man-raa, and Samarra; 
which last, with the final syllable lengthened, has been employed by al-Bohtori, 
in this verse : “ And you placed it as a leading mark at Samarrai.” I know not, 
however, if this pronunciation be in use, or if the poet only adopted it from 
necessity {on account of the measure of the verse , which here requires a long 
final syllable). This city, which is situated in Irak, was built by al-Motasim in 
the year 220 (A. D. 835); in it is the cavern from which the Imamites expect 
the coming forth of the twelfth Imam (10), whose life shall be given in the letter M. 

(1) See Abutfedee Annales, t. II, p. 117. 

(2) It must be recollected that the number of persons descended from al-AbbAs amounted, in A. H. 200, 
to 33,000, according to a census made by al-MAmftn. (Ibn al-Athlr. AM "1-Fad A.) 

(3) During more than three centuries it was customary for the khalifs to pronounce, in person, the Ehotba , 
or declaration of faith, from the pulpit every Friday ; Ibrahim, in mounting the pulpit, had thus openly 
assumed the functions of khalif. The details of this revolt are to be found in the Annals of AM ’1-FadA ; 
see also, In the Biblioth&que Orientate , the article Mahouiv. 

(4) The entire original text of at-Tabari is not to be found in the BibliotMque du Roi; but Ibn al-Athlr, who 
has often copied him verbatim in his Annals, furnishes us with the following passage: “ In the year 207 took 
“ place the revolt of Abd ar-Rahm&n Ibn Ahmad Ibn Abd-Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn Omar Ibn Ali Ibn Abi 
“ TAlib, in the country of the tribe of Akk, situated in the province of Yemen. He called on the people to 
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4< adopt the Rida (the accepted of God ) o( the family of Mohammad." (Indeed every Ahhaside who revolted 
against the Omaiyades, and every member of the family of Ali who revolted against the Abbasides, repre- 
sented himself as a lieutenant of that mysterious person the Rida . who was of course unknown to the unini- 
tiated, and in some cases was the very individual who headed the insurrection). 44 The cause of this revolt 
44 was the unjust conduct of the government agents in Yemen, which obliged the people to proclaim Abd 
44 ar-Rahm&n. When news of this came to Al-M&mfin, he sent against him Din&r Ibn Abd-Allah, with a 
44 numerous army, and gave him also letters of pardon for the rebel. Din&r, after visiting the great fair of 
44 Mekka, and performing the pilgrimage, marched towards Yemen, and sent the pardon to Abd ar-Rahm&n, 
44 who accepted it, and submitted to the authority of al-M&mftn, by placing his hand in that of Din&r, 
44 who brought him to al-Mamftn. On account of this (revolt) al-M&mfin forbid the members of the 
44 family of Ali to enter into his presence, and ordered them to wear black: this took place the 28th Zft'l- 
44 Kaada." (Ibn al-Athir’s K&mil , Arabic MS. of the Bib. du Roi, under the year 207.) 

(5) Those events are related by Abd l’-Fad& in his Annals. 

(6) During the time of Ibrahim’s concealment, he had a number of hair-breadth escapes, and the history of 
his disguises and adventures is very amusing ; but it has not, as yet, been translated into any European lan- 
guage: M. Humbert, of Geneva, has given however the Arabic teit of it in his Analecta Arabica; and 
M. Caussin de Perceval intends publishing a French translation of the Kitdb al-Aghdni, in which will he 
found many curious stories respecting Ibrahim. 

(7) According to the author of the Masdlik al-Abtdr, (Arabic MS. of the Bib. du Roi, ancien fonds, 
n° 1371, fol. 78;) this poet’s name was Sohaim us— , and the Band ’l-Hash&s were a branch of the tribe 
of Asad. I suspect him to have lived before the introduction of Islamism ; Tabriz! cites a verse of his in the 
commentary on the Bamdea, p. 492. 

(8) Al-M&mfin was reputed avaricious, and to this Ibrahim alluded; for a khalif should not have suffered 
any of his family to remain in want. 

(9) The vizir Ahmad Ibn Abi Kh&lid al-Ahwal was a freedman, and had been employed as Kdtib , or scribe 

in the government offices before his nomination to the place of vizir. He was a man of great intelligence, 
prudence, and foresight, and possessed, besides, the talent of expressing his ideas in an elegant and correct 
style. He died A. H. 210 (A. D. 828), according to Fakhr ad-din. (MS. of the Bib. duRoi t No. 898, fol. 218.) 
D’Herbelot, in the Bibliothbque Orientate , article Ahmed, relates an anecdote tending to prove the ignorance 
of this vizir : in this he has committed a double mistake ; the Arabic expression made use of by the khalif 
Motasim is incorrectly translated ( compare the note given by Reiske in the second volume of Abfi ’l-Fad&’s 
Annals, page 084, with M. de Sacy’s observation in the Anthologie grammatical , p. 138); the second error 
of d’Herbelot consists in applying this anecdote to Ahmad Ibn Abi Kh&lid, and not to Ahmad Ibn Ammar Ibn 
Sh&di, , who was the ignorant vizir in question (compare Ibn Khallik&n’s Life of Muham- 

mad Ibn az-Zaiy&t with Fakhr ad-dtn, fol . 218.) 

(10) See Bib. Orient. , Imam. 



IBRAHIM AN-NADIM AL-MAUSILI. 

Abu Ishak Ibrahim Ibn Mahan (or Maimun) Ibn Bahman Ibn Nusk 
adopted member of the tribe of Tamim, and descended from a family of Arrajan 
( a city in the province of Khusestan ) : lie is generally known by the 
title of an-Nadim al-Mausili ( the social companion or singer from Mosul , ) 
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though not born in that city ; but having gone to live there for some time, he 
was called a Mosuliie ; (such is the observation made by Abu ’1-Faraj of Ispahan, 
in his Kitab aL-Agkaru ) : he came of a noble Persian house, but his father, had 
emigrated and settled at K&ffe The first khalif in whose presence he sung was 12 
al-Mahdi, son of al-Mansdr ; he was unequalled as a singer, and he discovered 
several new musical modes ; when Ibrahim sung, with his wife’s brother, Man- 
sur, called also Zulzul, to company him on the lute, the audience were trans- 
ported with pleasure. Hit adventures and concerts are equally famous : it is 
related that the khalif Harun 'ar-Raschid was passionately fond of a fair slave 
named Marida, but they quarrelled, and their mutual displeasure continued for 
some time. This induced Jaafar the Barmakide ( H arun’s vizir') to order ( the 
poet ) al-Abbas Ibn al-Ahnaf to compose something applicable to the circum- 
stance, and the following verses were written by him in consequence : 

Return to the friends you have abandoned ; the bondsman of love but seldom shuns 
[his mistress) : if yanr mutual estrangement long endure, indifference will glide (info 
your hearts) and ( lost affection) will hardly be retrieved. 

In pursuance to Jaafar’s orders, Ibrahim sung these verses to ar-Raschid, who 
immediately hastened to Marida, and got reconciled to her. She then asked him 
what brought about this event; and being informed of what had passed, ordered 
to Ibrahim and al-Abbas a present of 10,000 dirhems each, and ar-Raschid, on 
her request, recompensed them with a reward of 40,000 dirhems (1 ) . Ibrahim 
had been put into the Matbak or chief prison of Baghdad by ar -(Raschid , and 
Salm al-Khasir (2) ( thepoet ) related to Abu ’l-Atahiya what had happened; on 
which the latter pronounced these verses : 

Oh, Salmi Salm! without thee no joy remains : al-Mausili is in prison, and our life 
has become bitter 1 Pleasures are no longer sweet, since their author— noblest of men 1 
is hidden by the prison ( from our sight) . Al— Mausili has-been abandoned by all God’s 
creatures ; but their life (now) feels harsh and irksome. Disport and joy are in prison, 
and nought remains on earth to disport and give joy. 

Ibrahim was born at Kufa, A. H. 125 (A. D. 742), and he died in Baghdad 
of a disorder in the intestines, A. H. 1 88 (A. D. 804) ; others say 21 3 (A. D. 828), 
but the first is the right date : we shall speak again of this event in the Life of 
al-Abbas Ibn al-Ahnaf (which see) . It is said that Ibrahim al Mausili, Abu ’1- 
Atahiya the poet, and Abu Amr as-Shaibani the grammarian, died at Baghdad, in 
the year 213, and on the same day; it is also related that Ibrahim was yet a child 
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when his father died, and that the tribe ofTamim took charge ofhim,and broughthim 
up; for which reason he was styled Tamimi. We shall make mention of his son Is- 
hak. According to al-Jauhari (3) and al-Hazimi, the word A r raj an is written with 
a doubler: we shall speak again of this place in the Life of Ahmad al-Arrajani. 

(1) The silver dirhems of ar-Rashld's coinage are nearly of the same weight as the French franc , but they 
are much broader and thinner. 

(2) AM A mr Salm Ibn Amr al-Kh&sir (the loser) native of Basra a poet notorious for his profligate life, lived 
at Baghdad, and was cotemporary wilh the khalifs al-Mahdi, al-tt&dl, and ar-Raschtd ; he made verses in praise 
of the khalifs and the Barmakides. The surname of the loser , was given to biro, because he sold a copy of 
the Koran to buy a book of poetry with the money, or else because he had squandered the riches he 
inherited from his father; such are the explanations given in the Kamds; but the anonymous author of the 
remodeled edition of Ibn Khallik&n’s work (MS. of the Bibliothkque du Roi, No. 731) says that Sdlim, for 
so he calls him erroneously, bought a lute with the money he got for his Koran ; the same writer gives the 
year 186 as that of his death; but it must be remarked, that this author is very often mistaken, and shows 
great ignorance in many of the alterations made by him in Ibn Khallik&n’s work. The author of the Kitdb 
al-Aghdni , mentions Salm in the Life of Abfl ’1-AtAhiya, but furnishes no information respecting him. Ibn 
al-Abb&r, in his al-Hullat as-Siyard (Arabic MS belonging to the Asiatic society of Paris) , states that the 
book of poetry bought by Salm was the diw&n of Amro’l-kais (foL 141, recto). The analysis of this work is 
given by Casiri in his Bibliotheca Arabica under the number 1649. 

(3) Ibn Khallik&n has omitted the Life of al-Jauhari in his work, but some information may be obtained 
on this subject from Hamaker’s Specimen Catalogi Cod . MSS., Lugd. Bat., p. 48. This lexicographer died at 
NaisApfir, A. H. 392 ( A. D. 1002). ( Yafi’s Kitdb al-Jandn, MS. No. 137. ) 



IBRAHIM AS-SULI. 

Ibrahim Ibn al-Abbas Ibn Muhammad Ibn Sul-Takin as-Suli was a 
poet of reputation and talent ; his works have been collected and form a small 
volume of exquisite pieces ; the following is a specimen of his tender style : 

Visits draw close the hearts which coolness had parted ; but my visit to {the capricious) 
Laila has changed her affection to dislike 1 The maids that dwell in the ( distant ) valley 
of al-Liwa are nearer to me than Laila, though her dwelling be here at hand (1) . 

The style of his prose writings is admirable ; as, for instance, in the following 
threatening letter written by him in the name of the khalif to some rebels : 
•5 “ Know that the Commander of the Faithful hath patience; to which, if useless, 
“threats succeed; if they avail not, his resolutions shall. Adieu.” This 
address is not only concise but also highly figurative ; in fact, it has given rise to 
the following verse : 

To useless delay threats succeed ; if they avail not, resolution shall . 
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This author used to say : “In composing my letters I relied merely on 
“ those ideas which my mind might inspire, and on those sentiments which 
“ might spring from my heart; I except, however, these two passages: ‘ That 
‘ ‘ which guarded them exposed them ( to danger ) ; and their asylum became 
‘ ‘ their prison ! ’ and in another letter of mine : ‘ They hurled him from his for- 
“ tress to a prison, and they caused him to exchange hope for death (2)/’ In 
“ the latter sentence, I imitated the following verse by Moslim Ibn al-Walid al- 
“ Ansar i, surnamed Sana ’ l-Ghawani ( the vanquished by the fair ) (3) : 

‘ ( He appeared ) standing on (mount) Mahaj, on the (fatal) day of ZA-Rohaj (4) : he 
‘ seemed the speedy death of all my hopes.’ 

“ In the former sentence, 1 imitated an expression used by Abu Tammam in 
“ these verses: 

‘ If he enter the desert, he shall meet with sword and lance instead of hospitality ; and 

* he shall quench his thirst at the cistern of Death 1 If he raise a wall around him, it 

* shall not be his fortress, but his prison l If not, let him know that you are angry 
‘ with him, and fear alone shall doubtless cause his death .’ 

Ibrahim as-Suli was sister’s son to al-Abbas Ibn al-Ahnaf, the famous poet; he 
was called as-Suli, after his grandfather, Sul-Tekin, a prince of Jorjan, who made 
profession of Islamism toYazid Ibn al-Muhallab Ibn AhiSuira (the Moslimconque- 
ror oj Khorasdn). The hafiz Abu ’1-Kasim Hamza Ibn Yusuf as-Sahmi (5) says, in his 
History of Jorjan : “As-Suli came of a family native of Jorjan; (Sul, or asitissome- 
“ times pronounced, Jul, is the name of a demesne situated in Jorjan) ; he was pa- 
“ ternal uncle to the father of Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Yahya Ibn Abd Allah 
“ Ibn al-Abbas as-Suli, author of the Book of Vizirs and other works ; so their 
“genealogies meet in one common progenitor, al-Abbas (as-Suli s father)." 
Abu Abd-AUah Muhammad Ibn Dawud Ibn al-Jarrah (6) mentions him in his 
Kitab al-Warakat in these terras : “ Ibrahim Ibn al-Abbas Ibn Muhammad 
“ Ibn Sul, surnamed Abu Ishak, native of Baghdad, drew his origin from Kho- 
“ rasan ; he was a better poet than the other Kdtibs (7) who were cotemporary 
“ with him, and his style was more graceful than theirs ; his poems are short, con- 
“ taining from three to ten verses only ; but his descriptions of the vicissitudes of 
“ fortune have not been outdone. He belonged to a highly respectable Turkish 
“ family ; the two brothers, Sul and Firuz were Turkish princes of Jorjan, who 
“ had adopted the Magian religion, and become quite like Persians. When 
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“ Yazid Ibn al-Muhallib came to Jorjan, they obtained (com him their amnesty, 
“ and Sul having made to him profession of Islamism, remained constantly with 
“ him till they both fell in the battle of al-Akr (8). Abu Omara Muhammad 
“ Ibn Sul was one of the principal ( Abbaside ) missionaries (9) ; he was killed, 
“ along with Mukatil Ibn Hakim al-Akki (10) and some others, by Abd- Allah 
“ Ibn Ali al-Abbasi, uncle to the Khalifs Saflah and al-Mansur, when he revolted 
“ against his nephew (1 1). Ibrahim and his brother Abd-Allah became adhe- 
“ rents to (the vizir ) al Fadl Ibn Sahl, sumamed Zu ’1-R.iasatain (12) ; Ibrahim 
“ was then employed in the provinces, as agent for the Sultan, and filled succes- 
“ sively different places in the government-offices, till he died; he was then 
“ director of the demesne and gratuity office (13) at Sarr-man-raa : his death 
“ took place in the middle of Shaban, A. H. 243 (December, A. D. 857). The 
“ poet Dibil al-Khozai said of him : ‘ If Ibrahim had sought to make out his 
“ livelihood by his poetical talents, he would have (gained all and) left us 
14 “ nothing.’ ” I read the collection of his poems and made the following ex- 
tracts from it ; but I suspect the first not to be his, as I found it also in the 
poetical works of Moslim Ibn al-Walid al-Ansari : 

Let not the longing of yonr soul for family and home prevent yonr enjoying an 
easy life in comfort: in every country where you choose to dwell, you will find a 
family and ( friendly ) neighbours, in place of those you left behind. 

The following verses are by as-Suli ; and it is said that if they be frequently 
repeated by a person under sudden misfortune, God will deliver him from it : 

A man meets with a disaster he cannot avert, and from which God alone can deliver 
him. But often, when the evil is complete, with rings (and iron meshes) strongly 
riven (14), it passes away while he thinks that nothing can dispel it. 

By the same : 

The fittest sharer in your joy is he who has been partner (15) in your sorrow : when 
generous (travellers) repose in the plain, they think of those who kept them company in 
the rugged stations (left behind). 

The next verses are said to have been written by him to Muhammad Ibn Abd 
al-Malik az-Zaiyat, vizir to al-Moiasim : 

When Fortune treated me as a brother, you were also my brother ; but when she 
rejected me, you became my rancorous foe. I once blamed Fortune for her rigour 
towards you, but now I blame her (for the treatment I experienced ) from you. I counted 
you (as a protector) against misfortunes, and behold me now imploring your mercy! 
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By the same : 

Thou was! dear to me as the apple of my eye ; for thee [alone) my eyes shed their 
tears. Die now who may, since thou art gone ! Thou wast my only care. 

Abu Tammam cites in his Hamasa (1 6), in the chapter of amatory poetry, the 
following verses by as-Suli : 

I am told that Laila has sent an intercessor to implore my favour; why is not Laila 
herself that intercessor? Does there then exist one whom I honour more than Laila? 
(find such and challenge glory 1) (17) or am I then a man that will not obey her ? 

This poet has written a great number of charming pieces, [which I cannot 
cite here, as) brevity suits best such an abridgement as this. We shall mention 
his nephew Muhammad Ibn Yahya as-Suli among the Muhammads. Ibrahim as-Suli 
died the 15th Shaban, A.H. 243 (December, A. D. 857) at Sarr-man-raa. 

(1) The Arabic word which signifies to draw near, means also to be reconciled ; and, by a similar analogy, 
the word which denotes separation or distance can be taken in the sense of alienation or mutual coolness; 
such quibbles and conceits were highly in favour at the time when Ibn KhallikAn wrote, though ancient 
authors were very sparing of them. The valley of Liwa, or the retired spot on the edge of the desert , is 
frequently mentioned by the ante-Islamic poets ; there it is that the mistress of the poet is supposed to 
reside. The Moslim poets make continual allusions to the works of their predecessors, the nomadic Arabs ; 
those works were for them what the Greek and Latin classics are for us. 

(2) Here, in the Arabic teit, some words of nearly a similar sound, but of different significations, are joined 
together artfully enough; but the beauty, if any, of these expressions is quite lost in the translation. 

(3) Moslim Ibn al-Waltd al-AnsAri was one of the galaxy of poets who shone at the court of the Abbaside 
khalift. In his verses he celebrated the praises of al-MAmftn, ar-Raschld, the Barmakides, and other great 
men; he was appointed Redressor of Grievances (see de Sacy’s Chrestomathie, t I, p. 132) in JorjAn, through 
the protection of the vizir al-Fadl Ibn Sahl Zfi ’1-RlAsatain. He was surnamed the vanquished by the fair 
on account of his having composed the following verse : 

IV hat then is life, if we spend not our evenings with (those we) love, and if we fall not, towards 
morning, vanquished by the wine-cup and by fair large eyes?' 

( See Freytag’s Hamdsa, p. 428. ) 



The author of the Kitdb al-Aghdni gives little information respecting this poet; he merely says that Ibn 
Konbar ^y ^y (a poet of the time of al-MAm&n, and Moslim Ibn al-Waltd 



composed virulent satires against each other, and that they sometimes came to blows. (Aghdni, t. Ill, p.2B2. ) 

(4) Such, 1 believe, is the sense of the Arabic words, but I must acknowledge that I have still some doubts. 

(5> As-Sahmi died A. H. 427, (A. D. 1036) : {Tab. al-Eoffdz ). Besides the History of his native place, 
Jorjin, he composed some other works, such as the Arbain al-Boldaniya , which is mentioned by Hajji Khalifa 
in his Bibliographical Lexicon; Flttgel's edition, vol. I, page 233. 

(6) Mohammad Ibn Dawftd Ibn al-JarrAh, one of the most learned men of his time, had been brought up 
under the tuition of the ablest masters in eloquence, poetry, and the sciences. He followed the profession of 
copyist, and transcribed a great number of works, the copies of which he always read over after, in order to 
correct whatever faults he might have made. When Abd-AUah, son to the khalif al-Motazz, usurped the 
sovereign authority, A. H. 296 (A D. 906), Ibn al-JarrAh became his vizir, and filled that place till the fall 
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of his master, who reigned only one day; he then sought concealment in the bouse of the eunuch Mftnis, whom 
he thought his friend, but Mftnis caused him to be murdered, in order to gain the favour of the vizir Ibn al> 
Furftt, who had advised him to commit this treacherous action. (Kitdb alFihrest, No. 874, fol. 174, verso.) 
See also the life of Ibn al-Fur&t in this work. 

(7) The Kdtibs, or writers, were the persons employed in the public offices ; the directors, clerks, and 

secretaries in government service were all called Kdtibs . v 

(8) Some particulars about the battle of al-Akr will be found in the Life of Taztd Ibn al-Muhallab. 

(9) During the first four centuries of Islamisra, every family which pretended to the throne employed agents 
or missionaries to second their views; those men were sent to different provinces of the empire, where they 
established secret clubs, or lodges, the members of which had to pass through different degrees of initiation; 
each club was under a president, who received his orders from the provincial missionary, who was himself 
under the orders of the grand-master, DaX 'd-Do&t. The family of Ali, the Abbasides, the Edrisites, and 
the Fatimites always kept up their missionary establishments, even when in the height of their power. (See 
Ibn al-Athtr and Ibn Khald&n, passim.) M. de Sacy has given a most interesting account of the Karmat 
missions, which were established for the purpose of overturning the Abbasides, and destroying all religions 
whatsoever. ( See Exposi de la Religion des Druses, 1 . 1, Introduction. ) 

(10) MukAtil, one of the most active abbaside missionaries, was then governor of Harr&n, which city was 
taken by Abd Allah after a siege of forty days. His son Muhammad Ibn Muk&til was foster-brother to the 
khalif ar-Rashtd, who appointed him governor of Ifrikiya in A. H. 181. (Oydn al-Akhbar , MS. No. 736, fol. 
137.— Ibn al-AbbAr’s al-Hullat as-Siyard, f. 13, MS. belonging to the Asiatic Society of Paris.) 

(11) See Abulfeda Annales, t. II, p. 9. 

(12) It ’l-Ri&satain, the possessor of the two authorities, namely, the civil and the military, 

jJLiJjj surname of honour given to the vizir al-Fadl Ibn Sahl. (See his Life in this work.) This 



title became afterwards very common, particularly in Spain. 

(13) The government was then in possession of a great number of demesnes, mostly in the conquered pro- 
vinces, and which were usually farmed out (their Arabic name is Diaa, farms). From the passage of Ibn al-JarrAh 
cited by Ibn Khallik&n, I am induced to believe that the income of these lands was divided, as a gratuitous 
donation, among the persons employed by government. We find very often the Jund, or paid troops, receiv- 
ing gratuities or free gifts from the khalifs and the governors of provinces; it Is probable that those farm- 
rents were employed for the purpose. 

(14) This metaphor is taken from the large and wide coats of mail, which were so highly prized and so loudly 
celebrated by the apte-Islamic poets : as a coat of mail covers the body of the warrior, so misfortunes surround 
the wretched on every side. 

(ltf) The verb is employed here for which takes its signification from the word sharer . 

( See ai-Tabrtzi’s Commentary on the Hamdsa, page 696.) 

(16) See Freytag’s Hamdsa , p. 540, with the Commentary of at-Tabrtzi. 

(17) This reminds us of Virgil's “ Die quibus in terris, et eris mihi magnus Apollo." 



NIFTAWAIH. 

Abu Abd Allah Ibrahim Ibn Muhammad Ibn Orfa Ibn Solaiman Ibn al-Mo- 
ghaira Ibn Habib Ibn al-Muhallab Ibn AbiSufra al-Azdi, surnamed Niftawaih, (he 
grammarian, native of Wasit, was a man of learning and talent, and author of 
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some esteemed works on general literature. He was bom at Wash, A. H. 244 
(A. D. 858), though some say A. H. 250; he dwelt at Baghdad, where he died on 
Wednesday, 6th Safar, about an hour after sunrise, A. H. 323 (A. D. 935) ; 
others say, however, that he and Ibn Mujahid al-Mukri (1) died at Baghdad in 
the year 324 : he was buried the next day at the gate of Kufa. Ibn Khalawaih 
remarks that Niftawaih was the only man among the learned who was named 
Ibrahim and surnamed Abu Abd Allah. The following specimen of his poetry 
is quoted by Abd Ali al-Kali in his Kitab al-Amali. 

My heart (fixed) on thee, is more tender than thy cheeks (2); my strength is less 
than the power of thine eyes (3) I Why wilt thon not pity him whose soul is unjustly 
tortured, and whom love inclineth towards thee with affection? 

The following epigram was made on him by Abd Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn 
Zaid Ibn Ali Ibn al-Hosain, native of Wasit, a celebrated metaphysician, and 
author of the Imama and a treatise on the unattainable excellence of the style in 
which the Koran is written, etc. : 

He that likes not the sight of a reprobate should avoid meeting Niftawaih 1 May 
God burn him with one half of his name (3) , and cause him to be denounced with 
the other. 

( The author of this charade ) Abd Abd Allah Muhammad died A. H. 307 
(A. D. 919) or 306. Abd al-Aziz Ibn al-Fadl relates this aneedote: “ Ibn So- 
“ raij, IbnDawud az-Zahiri, and Niftawaih went forth to a feast, whither they 
“ were invited now the way lead them to a narrow passage, and each of them 
“ wished his companions to pass before himself ; so Ibn Soraij said : ‘ A strait 
“ road begetteth evil manners.’ (‘ Yea!') said IbnDawud, ‘but it teacheth 
‘ ‘ the true worth of men ; ’ to this Niftawaih rejoined : * When friendship is 
“ solid , ceremony is done away.’ ” Niftawaih is sometimes pronounced, but 
not so correctly, Naftawaih ; Abd Mansur at-Thaalibi says, towards the begin- 
ning of his work, the Lataif al-Maarif, that he received this name for his ugli- 
ness and dark complexion, he being likened to the substance called nift ( naph- 
tha or bitumen ) : this name was given him in imitation of that of Sibawaih (the 
famous grammarian), whose son he was called, on account of his grammatical 
knowledge, and of his following the system, and teaching the work of that writer. 
We shall treat of Niftawaih and the other names of this form in our life of 
Sibawaih, whose name is Amr : consult that article. 

(1) Abft Bekr Ahmad Ibn Mftaa Ibn al-Abbts Ibn Muj&hid al-Mukri ( teacher of the right reading of the 
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Koran', and first man in Irak in that capacity, was born in Baghdad A. H. 245 (A D. 859 ). He read the 
whole Koran oyer twenty times, under the tuition of Abd ar-Rahmln Ibn Abdfts; his other masters 

were Konbol and Abd- Allah Ibn SalAma. The celebrated grammarian Thalab says: “ None in our time 
“ know the Book of God (the Koran) better than Ibn Muj&hid.” Ibn al-Ahzam relates that, on going to 
Baghdad, he found Ibn Mojahid*s course of lectures followed by nearly three hundred eminent men, j ; 
and Ali Ibn Omar al-Ghazzi states that Ibn MujAhid had forty-four assistant teachers at his course J 
^Adl 14 aLv IiUjI ajuJa.. He used to say, whoever reads the Koran in the 

manner taught by Abd Amr,and follows the doctrines of the sect of as-Shifi,is in the right way of salvation. 
Ibn Muj&hid was also an elegant and accomplished scholar, and taught from memory the poems of Ibn al- 
Motazz; he died A. H. 324 (A. D. 936). ( Tabakdt as-Shdfyin) . — The persons whose names are mentioned 
in the preceding passage are spoken of by Ibn Khallik&n ; so further observations are postponed. 

(2) The Arabic poets say of a fair lady, that the petal of a rose would hurt her cheek, and that a glance 
from her lover's eye makes it bleed; that is blueh. 

(3) To please Arabian taste, ladies* eyes should be languishing and tender; but languor and tenderness 
are nearly synonymous with feebleness , the Arabic equivalent of which is generally made use of in this case ; 
some poets go farther, and talk of their being vanquished by sickly eyes. 

(4) The first half of his name is nift (naphtha or bitumen) ; the other half is voaih (woe ) ! 



ABUISHAK AZ-ZAJJAJ. 

Abu Ishak Ibrahim Ibn Muhammad Ibn as-Sarilbn Sahl az-Zajjaj, the gramma- 
rian, was a man of solid information on philological and religious subjects ; he pub- 
lished the following works : Treatise on the figurative expressions of the Koran ; 
Book of Dictates (1 ) ; Extracts from his complete Treatise on Logic, with a com- 
mentary by himself (2) ; different treatises on etymology, prosody, versification, 
the Moslim sects, the nature of man, and of the horse ; an abridgement of gram- 
mar ; a work on the relation between the first and fourth forms of Arabic verbs ; 
Treatise on nouns which are either of the first or second declension ; Explanation 
of the Arabic verses cited as examples by Sibawaih in his grammar ; Book of 
16 Anecdotes; Treatise on the influence of the constellations upon the weather (3), 
etc. Al-Mubarrad and Thalab gave him lessons in philology : he was originally 
a glassgrinder,and was therefore named az-Zajjaj (the glassman),even after he had 
quitted his trade to study philology. The vizir Obaid Allah Ibn Solaiman Ibn 
Wahb (4) honoured him with his intimacy, and al-Kasim, son of Obaid 
Allah, had him for master in belles-lettres ; and when al-Kasim was appointed 
vizir, az-Zajjaj gained considerable sums through his influence. The shaikh Abu 
Ali ’1-Farisi, the grammarian, relates the following anecdote : “ I and my master, 
“ az-Zajjaj, went to visit the vizir al-Kasim; we had just entered when an 
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“ eunuch came up, and whispered to him some secret information, on which the 
‘ 1 vizir, who appeared highly pleased, rose and withdrew, but came back almost 
“ immediately, with marks of great dissatisfaction in his countenance. The 
“ shaikh, who was on familiar terms with him, having asked what was the 
“ matter, received from him this answer: ' There came here occasionally a fair 
“ slave belonging to one of our ( public ) singing women, who had refused to 
“ sell her to me though I offered to purchase her : some person, however, 
“ advised the mistress to make me a present of the slave , in hopes of my giving 
“in return double the value. Just as you came in, the eunuch informed me 
“ of the circumstance, and 1 went out immediately to converse with her, but 
“ found her unwell : such was the cause of the dissatisfaction you remarked 
“ in me. ’ On this, our shaikh took the inkstand placed before the vizir, and 
“ wrote these lines : 

(5) Eques impetuosus, cum hastA suit promptus ad confossionem in tenebris, praedam 
suam sanguine inficere voluit; sed eum prohlbuit ilia, cum sanguine, a sanguine suo.” 

We shall speak again of these two verses in the life of Buran, daughter to al- 
Hasan Ibn Sahl ; the story is there related in a different manner, as if this circum- 
stance had happened to her with al-Mamun : it is hard to say which relation is the 
true one, but that concerning al-Mamun was perhaps the source whence az-Zaj- 
jaj took the verses which he applied to the vizir’s case. This grammarian died at 
Baghdad, on Friday, 19th of the second Jumada, A. H. 310. (October, A. D. 922) ; 
according to others, his death took place in A. H. 311 or 316; having then 
passed his eightieth year. It was after him that Abu ’1-Kasim Abd ar-Rahman, 
author of the Jomal fi ’n-Nahwi, was called az-Zajjaji, having been one of his 
pupils, as will be mentioned in his life; Abu Ali ’1-Farisi was another of his pupils. 

(1) Dictate* ; consult M. de Sacy's Anthologie grammatical », p. 137. and FlOgel's Hajji Khalifa, 

t. I, p. 427. “ 

(2) It must be observed that many professors taught from works written by themselves, and not published 

till later, sometimes even not till after the death of the author. The extracts here mentioned were pro- 
bably those portions of az-Zajjtj’s treatise which he had explained to his scholars. This seems to be the work 
mentioned under the title of in Hajji Khalifa’s Bibliographical Dictionary. 

13) See Pocock’s Specimen Hitt. Arabum, p. 168. Hajji Khalifa remarks that a considerable number of 
works has been written on this subject. 

(4) Obaid Allah, vizir to the khalif al-Motadid, and an able statesman, died A. H. 288 (A. D. 901). His 
son al-Kasim was vizir to the khalif al-Motadid, and his successor al-Muktafl ; he died in the reign of the 
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latter. He was equally conspicuous for his talents and for Ms skill as a politician. ( MS. No. 895, f. 2360 
(5) There are certain passages in this work which cannot, for obvious reasons, be given in English ; this 
for example. 



AL-IFLILI. 

Abu ’1-Kasim Ibrahim Ibn Muhammad Ibn Zakariya Ibn Mufrij Ibn Yahya Ibn 
Ziad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Khalid Ibn Saadlbn AbiWakkas al-Koraishi ( descended 
from the tribe ofKoraish ) az-Zahri (1), generally known by the name of al-Iflili, 
was a native of Cordova and a first-rate grammarian and philologer ; he pos- 
sessed also a perfect acquaintance with the explanations which have been given 
of those ( obscure ) ideas which are met with in ( ancient ) poetry ; he wrote a good 
and well-known commentary on the poetical works of al-Mutanabbi, and he 
taught from memory the Book of Dictates, by Abu Ali ’1-Kali, which work he 
had learned from Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan az-Zobaidi. As a teacher 
of belles-lettres he held an eminent rank in Spain, where he also became vizir 
to al-Muktafi Billah (2). He knew by heart the poetry (of the ancient Arabs), 
and could relate their history and the traditional accounts of their combats ; his 
memory was also furnished with a considerable stock of poetry composed by his 
own countrymen. He was most particularly exact in his choice of words ; his 
tongue was veracious, his private conduct good, and his heart pure. Among a 
number of works which he studied may be reckoned the Gharib al-Musannaf 
the al-Alfaz (3), etc. His birth took place in the month of Shawwal, 352 (A. D. 
963), and his death happened towards the end of the eleventh hour, on Sunday, 
13th Zu ’1-Kaada, 441 (April, A. D. 1050): he was buried on Sunday, late in the 
17 afternoon, in the court of a ruined mosque near the gate of Aamir at Cordova. 
Al-Iflili signifies a native of al-Ifiil, a village in Syria, from which his family 
originally came. 

(1) Zahrt means belonging to ZahrA, or Medinat ax-ZahrA, a palace and town founded by the Moorish 
prince Abd ar-Rahman, in the year 324 (A. D. 936) at three leagues from Cordova. The Arabic historians 
speak in the highest terms of the magnificence of this new city, of which not a single trace now remains. 

(2) The MSS. of Ibn Khallik&n’s work agree in the orthography of the name al-Muktafi-Billah ; but Casiri. 
in his Bibliotheca Arabica, t. II, p. 207, Condg and Ibn al-AbbAr in his dl-Hollat at-SiyarA write it 
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al-Hustakfi BiUah ; which title was assumed by Muhammad Ibn Abd ar-Rahm&n on bis accession to the 
throne of Cordova A. H. 415 (A. D. 1024). 

(3) Hajji Khalifa says. In his Bibliographical Dictionary, that the former of these works is by Abft Amr 
as-ShaibAni, and that al-Asmal, Ibn al-Ar&bi, andThalab, have each written a work called al-Alfd * (voca- 
bulary) . 



ABU ISHAK AS-SABI. 

Abu Ishak Ibrahim Ibn Hilal Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Zahr&n Ibn Habbun al-Har- 
rani (1) as-Sabi (2). author of the celebrated epistles (3) and of some charming 
poetry, was clerk of the Baghdad chancery office (4), in which he acted as secre- 
tary to the khalif (5) and to Izz ad-Dawlat Bakhtyar, of the family of Buwaih, the 
Dailamite. In the year 349 (A. D. 960) he was appointed president of the board 
of correspondence (6), and incurred the hatred of Adad ad-Dawlat Ibn Buwaih, in 
consequence of having addressed to that prince some letters hurtful to his feel- 
ings. When Izz ad-Dawlat was slain (7), Adad ad-Dawlat took possession of Bagh- 
dad, and put Abu Ishak in prison ; this happened in the year 367 (April, A. D. 
978). His intention was to have had Abu Ishak trodden to death by elephants, 
but [a respite was granted, him) through the intercession of his friends, and he 
finally recovered his liberty in 371 (A.D.981); Adad ad-Dawlat having previously 
required of him to write a history of the Dailamite dynasty. In consequence of 
this order, Abu Ishak composed his work entitled at-Taji [ the Imperial), but 
[could not regain the favour of Adad ad-Dawlat), who had learned that a 
friend of Abu Ishak ’s, on going to see him, found him busily engaged in com- 
posing notes and making rough and fair copies [of some work ; and that this 
friend) having asked him what he was doing, received this answer: “I am 
“ writing falsehoods and putting lies together.” This story stirred up the then 
appeased anger of Adad ad-Dawlat, and excited his hatred afresh ; so that, 
during his life-time, Abu Ishak continued in disgrace. Abu Ishak as-Sabi was 
very strict in the observance of his religion, and had refused to turn Moslim, 
notwithstanding the pressing solicitations of Izz ad-Dawlat ; he kept the fast of 
Ramadan the same as the Moslims ; he also knew the Koran by heart perfectly 
well, and quoted it in his epistles. He had a black slave called Yumn, to whom 
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he was much attached, and on whom he made some verses remarkable for their 
originality of thought ; the following, for instance, which are cited along with 
others of his by at-Thaalibi, in his Kit&b al-Ghilmdn : 

The dark-skinned Yumn said to one whose colour equalled the whiteness of the 
eye (8) : “ Why should your face boast its clear complexion? Do you think that, by 
“ so clear a tint, it gains additional merit? Were a mole of my colour on that face, it 
“ would adorn it (9) ; but one of your colour on my cheek would disfigure me.” 

In this last verse is an allusion to the following lines, from a piece of verse 
written by Ibn ar-Rumi on a black slave girl : 

One advantage of a dark complexion is (and truth can never be concealed 1) (10) — 
that a spot of deeper shade does not misbecome it; though a white speck on a fair skin 
is considered as a blemish. 

In these well known verses, the poet has attained to perfection (1 1). At-Thaalibi 
gives also the following verses composed by Abu Ishak on his slave : 

Your face is so ( handsome ) that my hand seems to have sketched its outline (12), but 
your words ( are false and) have fatigued my hopes. In that ( countenance ) is seen an 
image of the full moon, over which night has, however, cast a tint of her darkness. 
Black misbecomes you not ; nay, by it you are increased in beauty ; black is the only 
colour princes wear. Were you not mine, I should purchase you with all my wealth ! 
Did I not possess you, I should give my life to obtain you. 

The prose and verse of Abu Ishak contain every species of beauty : he died at 
Baghdad on Monday (or Thursday according to others) 12th Shawwal, A. H. 384 
18 (November, A. D. 994), at the age of 71 years. Abu ’1-Faraj Muhammad Ibn 
Ishak al-Warrak, better known by the name of Ibn Abi Yakub an-Nadim al- 
Baghdadi, says, inhis&Va£ ab-Fihrest (1 3), that Abu Ishak as-Sabi was born some 
time after the year 320 (A. D. 932), and died before 380; he was buried in the 
cemetery of Baghdad called Shunlzi, and a well-known elegy, the rhyme of which 
is in D, was written on his death by the Sharif ar-Rida ; it begins thus : 

Hast thou seen whom they bore aloft on the bier ? Hast thou seen how the light of 
our assemblies is extinguished ? 

The public blamed arrRida for this poem, because he, who was a sharif (descen- 
dant from Muhammad) had lamented the death of a Sabean, but he replied : 
“ It was his merit alone the loss of which I lamented.” The word Sabi ( Sa- 
bean) is written with a final hamza ; but many different derivations are given of 
it ; some say it comes from Sabi, son of Matushalah ( Methuselah ), son of Idris 
{Enoch), who was of the ancient orthodox religion (14); others derive it from as- 
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Sabi, son of Mari, a contemporary of Abraham ; others again say that the 
word Sabi was used by the Arabs of the desert to denote a person who aban- 
doned the religion of his people, and for this reason it was that Muhammad was 
called Sabi by the tribe of Koraish : but God knows [that) best ! 



(1) Al-Harr&ni means native of Harrdn in Mesopotamia, a city formerly inhabited by the Sabeans, and the 
chief seat of their religion: it was in ruins when Abft ’1-FadA wrote his Geography. 

(2) As-Sdbi (the Sabean); see the Bibliothique Orientate, Sabi; Sale’s Koran , Introduction, sect.* I; and 
Prideaux't Connexion , vol. I, p. 248; edition of 1820. 

(3) The author of the Kitdb al-Fihrest (Arabic MS. of the Bibl. du Boi, No. 874, fol. 182) mentions two 
collections of epistles written by ab-SAbi ; one entitled Correspondence with the sharif ar-Rida; the other: 
Collection of Epistles; neither of which works 1 have met with. 

(4) In the Chancery-office of the khaiifs were drawn up the diplomas, letters patent and of provision, poli- 
tical correspondence, etc. : as the style of those writings was, and has always been, elaborately elegant, the 
clerks of this office were necessarily chosen among men of talent and instruction. 

(5) This khalif, whose name lbn Khallikan seems unwilling to mention, was al-Mutt Lillah, the 23rd of the 
Abbaside dynasty. He was a weak prince, completely governed by Moizz ad-Dawlat, and lzz ad-Dawlat, 
son of Moizz. 

(6) President of the Board of Correspondence , or Secretary of State, under the Abbasides; his duty was to 
read over and correct official letters, after which he sealed them with a sort of red clay kneaded with water, 
on which he stamped the device of the khalif. See Yon Hammer’s work, entitled Veber die Lcender-verwal- 
tung unter dem Khali fate; where will be found, in a small compass, much important information concerning 
the organisation of the Moslim empire. 

(7) See A bulfeda Annales, L II, p. 533, and the life of Bakhty&r in this work. 

(8) The expression lb lav deceiving eyes , occurs in the Koran, sur. XL, verse 20; this induces me 

to suppose that the word in the verse cited by lbn KhallikAn, is employed to denote the eye alone, 

without suggesting the idea of any quality whatsoever. Simple adjectives, serving as nouns, are met with in 
many languages, but this is more particularly the case in Arabic. Though not completely sure of the meaning 
of this word, I am nevertheless inclined to think that 1 have expressed the idea of the poet. 

(9) Black moles on the face were and arc considered by the Moslims as real beauty spots . 

(10) This .singularly-placed parenthesis signifies literally: and Truth possesses a ladder and a hole; 
a strange expression, imitated from the Koran, sur. YI, ver. 35, which Sale renders thus: “ If their aversion 

(to thy admonitions) be grievous unto thee, if thou canst, seek out a den (whereby thou mayest penetrate) 
44 into (the inmost parts) of the earth, or a ladder (by which thou mayest ascend ) unto heaven,” etc. From 
this the poet’s meaning appears to be : Truth must make its way; it can mount to heaven , and penetrate into 
the depths of the earth . 

(11) These verses are, however, by no means remarkable for their style in the original Arabic; their sense has 
been just given; from which it will probably be inferred that our author did not possess a very correct taste or 
judgment; though it must be recollected that his taste was precisely that of the epoch in which he lived. 

(12) This verse is quite sufficient to prove that its author was not a Moslim, for representations of the 
human figure are expressly forbidden by Muhamm&d ; see the Mishkdt dl-Masabih, vol. II, p. 368. 

(13) See Kitdb al-Fihrest , MS. No. 874, fol. 182. This work was composed A. H. 337, 
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(14) The ancient orthodoxy . according to the Mosllm doctors, is the religion professed by all the patriarchs 
and prophets anterior to Muhamra&d; who himself taught that Islaraism was only a continuation or revival of 
the old and true religion. 



ABU ISHAK AL-HUSRI. 

Abu Ishak Ibrahim Ibn Ali Ibn Tamim, surnamed al-Husri, native of Kaira- 
wan and a celebrated poet, composed the following works : a Divan, or volume of 
poetry ; the Zahr al-Addb ( Flower of Instruction and Fruit of Hearts ), in 
three volumes, died with singularities of every sort ; the Kitab al-Masun ( the 
Secret or Mystery of hidden Love ) in one volume, containing amusing and 
instructive anecdotes. Ibn Rashik mentions him in his Anmudaj, and gives, 
along with some particulars of his life, a quantity of his poetry. “ The youth of 
“ Kairawan,” adds this writer, te gathered to his house and took his lessons; 
“ they looked on him as their chief, and felt for him deep respect; his works 
“ got into circulation and gifts poured in upon him from all sides.” He then 
cites as his these verses : 

I love you with a love which surpasses understanding, and which is for beyond die 
reach of my powers of description. The utmost of my knowledge thereof is, that I 
feel my inability to acquire a just knowledge of it. 

Ibn Bassam, author of the Dakhira or Treasury ; containing beauties (from 
the writings') of the natives of the ( Spanish ) peninsula (1) relates a story in which 
he gives two verses of al-Husri’s : 

The l&m of that ixdr (2) has caused my heart to drink of death. It is dark as night, 
upon (a skin) clear as day. 

Al-Husri was son of a maternal aunt to Abu ’1-Hasan Ali al-Husri, the life of 
which poet we shall give in the letter Ain. Abu Ishak died at Kairawan, A. H. 
413 (A. D. 1022); Ibn Bassam says, however, in the Dakhira: “ I learned that 
“ his death took place in 453” (A. D. 1061); but the first is the correct date, 
though the kadi ar-Raschid Ibn Zobair states in his Kitab al-Jan&n, vol. I, in 
the life of Abu T-Hasan Ali Ibn Abd al-Aziz al-Fakik(3), that the above-mentioned 
19 al-Husri composed his work the Zahral-Adab, A.H.450, which indicates that Ibn 
Bassam was correct in what he said (4); God, however, knows that best. — Al- 
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Husri means a maker or seller of mats (husur). Kairawdn is a city in Ifrikiya 
(Africa propria ), and was founded by Okbalbn Aamir(5) as-Sahabi [companion of 
Muhammad) : ( Ifrikiya was so called after Ifrikus or Ifrikin Ibn Kais Ibn Saifl, 
the Himyarite, who subdued that country. Some say that Jarjir governed it at 
that time, and that it was then the Berbers got their name; he having said to 
them: “How great is your gibberish ( berbera )!” but God knows it best(6). Al- 
kairawan, when a common noun, signifies a caravan ; it is a Persian word intro- 
duced into the Arabic language : it is related that a caravan had halted on the 
spot where the city was afterwards built, wherefore it was called Kairawap. This 
word means also a troop of soldiers ; Ibn al-Katta the philologer says, on some 
competent authority, that kairawdn signifies a troop, and kairuwan a caravan. 



(1) By the word Jasira (tile) the Arabic writers designate both Mesopotamia and Spain: Hajji Khalifa, who 
gives the title of Ibn BassAm's work in his Biographical Dictionary, says positively that the Jazlra here men- 
tioned is Andalus, or Spain. 

(2) What is meant by the /dm of the ixdr is explained in the Introduction to this volume, to which the 
reader is referred; my reason for not translating this expression is there given. See also my article in the 
Journal Asiatique of Paris for February 1839, page 174. 

(3) In the Eharida of ImAd ed-dtn (Arabic manuscript of the Bib. du Jtoi , foods A nelin , No. 383, fol. 7, verso) 
are given some fragments of poetry by al-Faktk, who is there said to have had great reputation as a satirist, 
and to have died A.H. 500 (1106-7). 

(4) It may be easily perceived that the passage containing the statement from the Eitdb al-Jandn has been 
inserted later; indeed it is not to be found in some MSS. 

(tt) AM ’ 1-Fad & in his Annals, Ibn Khaldftn in his Universal History, and other writers name the founder of 
Kairawan Okba Ibn NAfi; but Abd ar-RahmAn al-Korashi, historian of the conquest of Africa, calls him Okba 
Ibn AAmir (see Arabic MSS. of the Bib. du Jtof, No. 824, f. 2), and so also Ibn KhallikAn writes his name. 
The following passage from the Hullat as-Siyara (fol. 138), militates strongly however against Ibn KhallikAn : 
44 Okba Ibn NAfi al-Fihri was sent on an expedition by Moawia Ibn Abi Sofyian, A. H. 43 (A. D. 663), and 
4 ‘ entered Ifrikiya at the head of ten thousand Moslims. He founded the city of KairawAn, and left after 
44 him an honorable reputation ; he was an excellent governor, and God granted all for which he prayed. 
44 He was deprived of his place, and reinstated, A.H. 62 (A.D. 681-2). In the year 93 (A. D. 711-2) he and 
44 some troops which accompanied him were slain by the Berbers at Tahflda, where his tomb is revered to 
44 this day/' The author then enters into the details of his death. 

(6) Ibn Khaldfin, in his Universal History, gives a similar relation with some details too curious to be omit- 
ted here. He says: 4< To Abraha Zu T-MapAr succeeded his son Ifrtkush ; Ibn al-Kalbi says that Ifrtkush was 
44 the son of Kais Ibn Saifi and brother to al-HArith ar-RAish, and that it was he who built, in the Gharb 
44 (or Maghreb) , the city named after him Ifrikiya, to which (city) Jie sent the Berbers from the land of Ca- 
44 naan, on his passing close by them when Josua had defeated them in Syria and slain (a number of) them. 
44 ( Ifrtkush ) then took charge of the few [who remained) and marched them before him to Ifrikiya, where he 
44 settled them. It is said that Jirgts was king of that country, and that it was he ( Ifrtkush ) who gave 
44 the Berbers this name; for, on conquering Maghreb he heard their strange language, and said: 4 How 
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“ * great is your gibberish (Berbera) r for which reason they were called Berbers ; this w ord, in the language 
“ of the desert Arabs, signifies mingled and unintelligible noites; whence the roaring of the lion is called 
“ berbera . When ( Ifrtkush ) returned from his expedition to Maghreb, he left there Sunh&ja and Kut&ma, 
“ ( branches ) of the tribe of Himyar, and these are still there, but they are not of the same stock as the Ber- 
“ bers.— Thus say at-Taberi, al-Jorjani, al-Masftdi, Ibn al-Kalbi, al-Baihaki, and all the genealogists.” 

This statement requires some observations: the Jirjts mentioned by Ibn Khald&n and Ibn Khallikin seems 
to have been considered by them tbe same person as the prefect Gregorius, whose history is related in the 
ttlst chapter of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall ; for Ibn Rhaldfin, in another part of his work, says positively that 
he commanded in Magreb when Abd Allah Ibn Abi Sarh conquered that country in the khalifat of Othmin. 
The dubitative expression ft is said , made use of here by both authors, proves that they had great doubts of 
Jirgts being a contemporary with Ifrtkfish. But the most remarkable circumstance spoken of by Ibn Khaldfin 
is that of Josua’s destroying the Berbers in the land of Caanan, which coincides singularly with what Procopius 
says in his history of the Vandal war, part II, 10, p. 449; edition of Bonn. We find there also the Gergescei 
rcp 7 «rarot, the Girgashites of the Bible, Joshua, xxiv, 11, which word has a most suspicious likeness to the Girgts 
of our Arabic writers. Could Ibn al-Kelbi, w hose authority is cited by Ibn Khaldftn in this passage, have read 
an incorrect Arabic translation of Procopius ? 

The preceding citation from Ibn Khald&n is taken from the Arabic text of his history of the Arabs, p 48; this 
work, which is now (1839) in a forward state of publication at Paris, has been critically studied and trans- 
lated by the learned editor, the Abate Arri of Turin, to whose friendship 1 am indebted for the communication 
of the foregoing passage. 

For further particulars I refer the reader to the note (3), page 99 of that gentleman's Italian translation. 



ABU ISHAK IBN KHAFAJA AL-ANDALUSI. 

Abu Ishak Ibrahim Ibn Abi ’1-Fath Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Khafaja al-Andalusi 
{native of Spain); a poet praised by Ibn Bassam in his Dakhxra : “ He lived,” 
says this author, “ in the east of Spain and never essayed to court the favour 
“ of the petty kings who ruled that country, notwithstanding the eagerness 
“ which they shewed to patronise literary men.” He composed a volume of ex- 
cellent poetry (1), from which are taken the following original and pleasing 
verses on an evening party : 

Oft in social evenings has ebriety borne me to the ground and made my couch feel 
soft and even. The acacia clothed me with its shade, whilst the branches waved and the 
doves held ( mutual ) converse. The sun sunk feebly towards the west, the thunder 
rose (from the horizon) and the clouds breathed (coolness). 

The following fine thought is by the same author : 

What means that izdr (2) which seems to have traced with the shades of night a 
mihrdb on the kibla of thy face (3)T Therein I see thy youth (which before was not 
submissive,) sink prostrate, lowly bent and turning (from its former state) (4). I well 
knew by the lightning-flash of thy (brilliant) teeth, that a cloud would soon be cast 
upon thy cheeks (5) . 
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By the same : 

Thy youth hath deserted the mansion in which it dwelt, and I stopped to weep over 
the time-worn vestiges of its former abode. In that face the izdr shows like the trench 
which surrounds ( the Arab’s tent), and the moles on thy face represent the ( blackened ) 
stones of the rustic hearth (6). 

A poet of later times, named Imad ad-din Abu Ali Ibn Abd an-Nur (7) 
al-Lazzi, who inhabited Mosul and who shall be mentioned again in the life of 
Musa Ibn Yunos, has taken hold of this idea and said : 

I took the izdr on the darkened cheeks of that youth for the trench ( which sur- 
rounds the tent), and the moles on his face for the blackened stones of the hearth in the 
midst of the ruined dwelling. So I stopped to lament ( his youth note passed away ; / 
wept as) with the eyes of Orwa, and sighed as if I were Ghail&n (8). 

This Abu Ishak was born A. H. 450 (A. D. 1058), in the isle of Sukr 20 
{Xucar), a dependency of Balansiya {Valencia), [a city of Spain; he died on 
Sunday 25th Shawwal, A. H. 533 (June, A. D. 1139). — Sukr is a village 
lying between Shatiba (. Xativa ) and Valencia; it is called an isle from its 
being surrounded by the waters {of the river which bears the same name). 
Andalus is an island (9) joined to the long land {or continent) which reaches 
to Constantinople the great; it is called an island because the sea encom- 
passes it on all sides except the northern; its shape is triangular, the east- 
ern angle being contiguous to the mountain {range) through which the way 
leads to Ifrauja {France)', did this mountain not exist, the two seas had been 
united. It is related that the first person who dwelt in that country after the 
deluge was Andalus, son of Japhet, son of Noah, from whom it took its 
name. 



(1) The poetical works of Ibn Khaf&ja al-Andalusi are still extant : see No. 418, fondi Attelin in the 
Biblioth&que du Roi. 

(2) The meaning of the word iz&r is given in the Introduction. 

;3 , In this piece the poet fancies a resemblance between the face of the person whom he addresses and a 
mosque in which a true believer worships. The Kibla is that part of the horizon, or of a mosque, which is in 
the direction of the temple of Mekka, towards which the Moslims turn when they say their prayers. The Af ihrdb 
is a niche or recess in the wall of the mosque, and serves to point out the Kibla. Far-fetched ideas like this 
are frequently met with in the writings of the Moorish poets. 

(4) This verse is a mere play upon words ; in place of saying simply, thy youth i$ gone , this fine writer repre- 
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seats it as prostrated to the ground like a man who prays ; so it is now humbled, though before full of haughli - 
neu ; and it has quitted its former state, like a repenting sinner who abandons his former ways. 

(tt) By all the poets of the later school, handsome teeth are said to flash lightning; but lightning is accom- 
panied by clouds, so here the cheeks are shaded or clouded by the growth of the ixdr. 

(6 All those ideas, with the exception of the ixdr , are borrowed from the ancient Arabic classict; that is to 
say, from the works of the anteislamite poets, which every well educated Arab learned by heart. Later Arabic 
poetry Is often an intentional imitation of these old authors ; the thoughts are generally the same, though ex- 
pressed in a different manner. Such was the taste of Arab critics, who looked on the poems of the ancient 
Arabs as perfect models in style and ideas : whence the key to all the obscure allusions met with in the M os- 
lim poets must be looked for in the Moallakas, the poems of Amr ’1-Kais, NAbigha, etc. 

(7) Abd an-N&r means the Servant of Light Light is one of the ninety-nine names by which God had de- 
signated himself in the Koran; see Surat XXIV, verte 311, where it Is said: “God is the Light of the heavens 
and the earth." 

(8) The Arabic poet generally begins his piece by describing the sorrow and regret he feels on arriving, after 
a long absence and a fatiguing journey, at the station where the tribe of his mistress was last encamped, and at 
which he expected to find her again ; but where nothing now remains except the nearly obliterated ruins of the 
rustic dwellings. The poet Ortro died of a broken heart on hearing that his mistress had married another. 
Ghaildn or Zu i-Rumma excelled in painting the pains of love. His life is given in this work- 

(9) There is no word in the Arabic language for peninsula ; they make use of jaxtra, isle, in its stead. 



ABU ISHAK AL-KALBI AL-GHAZZI. 

Abu Ishak Ibrahim Ibn Yahya Ibn Othman Ibn Muhammad al-Kalbi 
[belonging to the tribe of Aa/4)al-Ashhabi(1); or, according (o Ibn an-Najjar in 
his History of Baghdad : Ibrahim Ibn Othman Ibn Abbas Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Omar Ibn Abd Allah al-Ashhabi al-Kalbi al-Ghazzi [native of Gaza)’, this 
celebrated and talented poet is spoken of in these terms by Ibn Asakir in 
his history of Damascus : “ He came to Damascus in the year 481 (A. D. 1088) 
“ and attended the lectures of Nasr al-Makdisi (2) the jurisconsult ; he then set 
“ out for Baghdad and fixed his dwelling in the Nizamiya College for many 
“ years; there he composed elegies and panegyrics on more than one professor 
“ and also on other persons; from thence he travelled to Khorasan and made 
“ eulogiums on a number of its princes, and his poetry got into circulation 
“ there.” Ibn Asakir then gives a number of his pieces and finishes by speaking 
highly of him : the volume of his poetical works, selected by himself, contains 
one thousand verses, according to what he says in his preface. The katib Imad 
ad-din mentions him in the Kharida, and, after praising him, says : “He tra- 
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“ veiled over the provinces and journeyed abroad; he was repeatedly departing 
< ( and removing; he penetrated far into the regions of Khorasan and Kerman, 

44 and met with the remarkable men [of the time).” Nasr ad-din Mokram Ibn 
al-Ala, vizir of Kerman (3), was celebrated by him in a poem rhyming in b, 
which contains this original idea : 

Of (evil) fortune we have borne a load above our strength ; ’tis thus the fractured 
limb bears its bandages. 

The same poem contains this pretty thought on a short night : 

It was a night over whose face we hoped the izdr (k) would slowly glide, but no 
sooner had it traced its (dark) outline than it turned gray from die presence of 
morning. 

The poem ( from which these verses are taken) is a long one. The following 
is a good and well known piece of his composition ! 

How 1 said they, you have abandoned poetry? Yes ; through compulsion, I replied ; 
the source of my inducements and of my motives (to it) is sealed up (5). The dwellings 
(of hospitality) are deserted ; no generous man now lives whose bounty may be hoped 
for; no fair beauty now exists deserving of love. Tis strange that poetry should find 
no purchaser, and yet be adulterated and stolen though it clog the market. 

The following verses, by the same author, are remarkable for the pleasing arti- 21 
fice with which they are worded (6) : 

Biting sarcasms and base submission to a worthless (guardian) are two things 
which render prohibition bitter (to the soul). Reason (says) : Rather choose wounds 
from the points of pliant (lances), than court (a mistress) and meet with those two bitter 
(humiliations ) . 

By the same : 

The only privilege granted to this vizir in the council-chamber is the right of 
wagging his beard as a sign of consent. Such a pillar of the state (t oazir) and sup- 
porting nothing is like the waterless sea of prosody (7) . 

By the same : 

(The hearts of) men are so dried up, that if they wept, a tear would hardly flow to 
wet their eyes. The hand of (the patron ) whom we praise no longer sheds the dew (of 
liberality ), and the forehead of him whom we satirize no longer grows moist (with 
shame). 
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This author composed a number of long poems full of original ideas ; and 
the following extract is considered by literary men as a beautiful passage and 
elegantly turned : 

A mark (of recognition) from you will suffice me ; the best answer to a salutation, on 
the morning lovers separate, is made by a rosy finger (8) 1” — ( When tee met again) her 
mantle flew off in her confusion, and the knot which secured her collar of pearls was 
broken during the darkness : she then smiled so as to illuminate the night, aud she 
gathered up her scattered pearls by the light of her well ranged (teeth). 

In this last verse he alludes to the following thought, expressed by the Sharif 
ar-Rida in one of his poems : 

During that night, the lustre of her (smiling) teeth lighted up, amidst the gloom of 
darkness, the spot on which to impress my kisses. 

A poet of Baghdad has come near the above idea in a Mawdlia (9), com- 
posed according to their usual system of either omitting the final vowels, or 
placing them at random 

I held Laila in my arms with a wild embrace, and said : A propitious star has 
risen upon my fortune . She smiled, and the hidden pearls shone forth ; the night seemed 
day ; and the jealous spies awoke (10). 

The original source of this idea is in one of the following verses composed by 
Abu ’t-Tamahan al-Kaini : 

I spring from a race of which alone the men are men 1 when one of its princes dies, 
another like him arises. So shift the stars of heaven ; when one sets, another appears, 
followed by others. (The brightness of) their glory and their faces lighted up the night, 
so that the artisan could string the pearls he drilled. 

This last verse is said to be the most laudatory of any made in the Times 
of Ignorance (11); it is also said to be the most lying. (The next verse after 
it is : ) 

Wherever they were, they always had a noble chief ; wherever his squadrons went, 
there also went Death . 

The author of theseverses, Abu ’t-Tamahan Hanzala Ibnas-Sharki(12) was one 
of the poets who lived in the Times of Ignorance — Ghazzi was bom A. H. 441 
(A. D. 1049) in the town of Ghazza (Gaza), (where Hashira, grandfather to 
Muhammad was buried); and died A. H. 524 (A. D. 1130), in Khorasan (on 
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the road) between Marw and Balkh ; to which latter place he was carried, and 
there he was interred. It is related of him that he said on the approach of 
death : “I hope God will pardon me for three reasons: I am from the same 
“ town as as-Shafi ; I am an old man, and am far from my family.” May God be 
merciful to him and justify his hope ! As it is possible this -book may fall into 
the hands of some person living far off from our country, and who, not 
knowing where Gaza is situated, may desire information on that subject; I shall 
state that Gaza is a town in the dependencies of Palestine and situated on the 
Syrian Sea (or Mediterranean ) near Askalan ( Ascalon ) ; it is the first Syrian 
town met with on passing the frontier of Egypt, and is one of those caravan 
stations which the Koran makes mention of in these terms : the caravan station 
of winter and of summer (sur. CVI, verse 2), where all the commentators agree 
inr explaining the \yinler station by the country of Yemen, and the summer sta- 
tion by Syria; for the Koraishites, in their commercial expeditions, went to 
Syria in summer on account of the healthiness of the country in that season ; 
and they travelled to Yemen id winter, because it is a hot country to which it is 
•impossible to go in summer. Ibn Hisham says towards the beginning of his 
Sirat ar-Hasul (13) : “ The first who established for the Koraiish the caravan 

“ stations of winter and summer was Hashim, grandfather to the blessed pro- 
“ phet : ” a little farther on he writes : “ Ibn Ishak says : ‘ Then Hashim, son of 
“ Abd Manaf, died at Gaza in the land of Palestine on a commercial expedi- 
tion and a little farther on : “ Matrud Ibn Kaab al-Khozai said in an 
“ elegy on the descendants of Abd Manaf — ” he then gives a poem in which is 
this verse : 

And H&shim (t*) in a grave over' which the winds sweep (the sand), in the midst of 
the desert between the Gazas. , 

On which he ihakes this observation : “ Those skilled in etymology say that 
“ the Gazas mean here Gaza alone; it would seem that the poet had given to 
“ each part of the town the name of the whole town, from his putting Gaza in 
“ the plural number (14).” This place was known from that time by the name 
of the Gaza of Hashim, for his grave is there, though not apparent or known : and 
on passing through the town, I could obtain no information from the inha- 
bitants respecting it. When the celebrated poet Abu Nawas went from Baghdad 
to Old Cairo with the intention of reciting to al-Khasib Ibn Ahd al-Hamid (1 5), 

6 
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president of the land-tax office at Old Cairo, a poem made by him in his praise, he 
inserted in it the names of the different places he stopped at on the way ; one of the 
verses is : 

These (women) went with the caravan towards the Gaza of Hdshim, and serious 
business (skaktir) awaited them at al-Farama. 

There are two words here which require explanation : al-Farama ( Farma ) is 
the name of the great city which was capital of Egypt in the time of the patriarch 
Abraham; and Hajir ( Hagar ), mother of Ismael, was from Omm al-Arab ( mother 
of the Arabs), a village in its dependencies : al-Farama is that well known 
S3 station on the right hand of the traveller going from Egypt to Syria by the 
shore way ; it Is situated on the edge of the desert lying between Saih (1 6) and 
Kosair (on the Red Sea ) : when I saw it, it was in ruins, nothing remaining but 
its vestiges ; it was situated on a high hill. The Arabs are unanimous in 
considering Ismael to be their progenitor, and in believing that his mother was a 
native of Omm al-Arab, the village above-mentioned. The second word to be 
explained is shakur, pronounced also shukur; it signifies things taken to heart and 
causing serious reflexions ; the singular is shakr. 

(1) Al-Ashhabi means descended from al-Ashhab, who was probably one of al-Ghazzi’s ancestors. 

(2) The sheikh Nasr Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Nasr al-Makdisi ( native s>f Bait al-Makdis or Jerusalem J, an imam 

of great authority and a pillar of Islamism, was equally learned and pious; he composed the following works : the 
Tahdib wo ! , the Maksad Juaftj ! , the K&ji jKJ ! and a commentary on the IshAra (see Hajji Khalifa.* 

1. 1, n°765) of Salim ar-R&zi, etc. He studied jurisprudence at SOr (Tyre) under Salim ar-R&zi for four years, 
and then settled at Damascus, A. H. 480, where he spent his life in the practice of great austerities and mortifica- 
tions; died in the month of Moharram, 400 (January, A.D. 1097), and was buried at Damascus, where his 
tomb coniinued to be highly venerated. (TabakAt as-ShAfyin. Tab.al-FokahA.) 

(3) The province of Kerman was at that time an independent state governed by SeljOk princes. 

(4) See note (2), page 35. . 

(5) Literally: The door of inducements and motives is locked . 

(6) This artifice consists in bringing together words of different significations, but all written and pronounced 
nearly in the same manner: it is obvious that sense must, in such cases, be frequently sacrificed to sound. 

(7) In the Arabic system of prosody, the different metres are called seas. 

(8) The word Anam , here translated by rosy finger t is the name of a long and reddish fruit which grows 
in Hijaz; the poets compare their mistress's taper fingers, when dyed with Atnna, to this fruit. (See de Sacy’s 
Chrestomathie , t. II, p. 416; and Freytag’s Bamasa , p 288.) 

(9) In the Arabische Ver shuns t , by professor Frey lag, some notice is taken of the songs called HawAlla ; 
the derivation of this name is given by the Baron von Hammer in the Journal Asiatique for August, 1839. 

(10) The mistress of the Arabic poet is generally represented as closely guarded, so that lovers’ meetings 
could only take place by stealth . 
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(11) The Times of Ignorance; a term used by the Mosliras to denote all that period of Arabic history 
anterior to the preaching of Muhammad. 

(12) A fragment of a poem by AM ’t-Tamah&n will be found, along with his genealogy, in the Hamdsa , 
p. 558. 

(13) The Strut ar-RasM, or History of the Prophet Muhammad, was drawn up by Abd al-Melik Ibn Hish&m 
from documents collected by Muhammad Ibn Ishak : lives of both these writers are given by Ibn Khallik&n. 
The passages here cited are to be found in the MS. of the Bib. du Rot, No 629, ff. 20,21. 

(14) The Arabian commentators always endeavour to give grammatical explanations for every irregularity ; 
we have here an example of it: the true reason of this poet’s writing Ghazzat for Ghazza was the necessity he 
was under of making all the verses of his poem rhyme in at. 

(15) Ibn Khallik&n, in different parts of his work, furnishes information about al-Khastb. 

(16) The canton named as-SAih is situated near Abbftsa ; which city, according to AM ’1-FadA in his Geo- 
graphy, lay at a day’s journey to the north of Bilbais. In the Kltdb ai-Suldk by Makrtzi, and the Masdlik 
al-Absdr , we find this name written Sdnih J L* in place of Sdih j l w . 



IBN KURKUL. 

Abu Ishak Ibrahim Ibn Yusuf Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Badis Ibn 
al-Kaid al-Hamzi, generally known by the name of Ibn Kurkul, author of the 
work called Matali ’l- Anwar ( Rising of the Lights ), which he composed on the 
plan of the Masharik al- Anwar by .the kadi Iyad ; he was a man of talent and 
had studied in Spain under a number of learned professors : such is the only 
information I have been able to procure respecting him. He was born hi the 
month of Safar, A. H. 505 (A- D. 1 HI) at al-Mariya ( Almeria ), a town in Spain, 
and died-at Fez early on Friday evening, 6th Shawwal 569 (May, A. D. 1174) 
after having been to public prayers -in the mosque. When his death drew near, he 
began repeating frequently and quickly the Surat of the Koran entitled Ikhlds (1); 
he (hen made the profession of faith thrice, and falling prostrate in adoration, 
was dead on touching the ground. — Al-Mariya is a large seaport city in Spain. 
Fez is a great city in Maghreb, near Ceuta : al-Hamzi means belonging to 
Hamzat Aashir, a village in North Africa lying between Bajaia ( Bugia ) and 
Kalat Beni Hammad ; so I have been informed by a number of natives of that 
country : Aashir shall be again spoken of in the life of Ziri Ibn Manad (2). 
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(1) The Surat entitled fkhlds (tincere resignation) is also called the Tawhid, or Declaration of God's Unity ; 
it is the one hundred and twelfth chapter of the Koran, and contains only four short verses; a tradition of 
Muhammad has declared its recitation three times to be equivalent to that of the entire Koran. 

(2) In the life of Zlri, the author merely refers back to what he says here ; Abh '1-FarfA, in his Geographical 
work (see Arabic text, p. 124), mentions Aaslr as a fort in the province of Bugia. 



THE IMAM AHMAD IBN HANBAL. 

The imam Abu Abd Allah Ahmad as-Shaibani al-Marwazi (descended from the 
tribe of Shaiban and native of Marw) was the son of Muhammad Ibn Hanbal 
Ibn Hilal Ibn Asad Ibn Idris Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Haiyan Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Ans 
Ibn Auf Ibn Kasit Ibn Mazin Ibn Shaiban Ibn Zohl Ibn Thalaba Ibn Okaba Ibn 
Saab Ibn Ali Ibn Bakr Ibn Wail Ibn Kasit Ibn Iiinb Ibn Afsa (1) Ibn Doma Ibn 
Jadila Ibn Asad Ibn Rabia Ibn Nizar Ibn Maadd Ibn Adnan ; this is his correct 
genealogy, though some make him descend, from Mazin Ibn Zohl Ibn Shaiban 
Ibn Thalaba Ibn Okaba, which however is a mistake, for it must be observed 
that he came from Shaiban Ibn Zohl and not from Zohl Ibn Shaib&n, whose pa- 
ternal uncle was the Zohl Ibn Thalaba above mentioned. His mother left the city 
of Marw during her pregnancy, and brought him forth at Baghdad in the month 
of the first Rabi A. H. 164 (A. D. 780); but some say he was bom at Marw and 
was a child at the breast when brought to Baghdad. Ibn Hanbal was a tradi- 
tionist bf the first class, and composed a Maenad or collection of authenticated 
traditions more copious than those any other person had till then been able to 
form; it is said that he knew by heart one million of.these traditions. He had 
24 been a pupil and a favourite of as-Shafi’s, and continued constantly with him until 
that imam set out for Egypt : as-Shafi in speaking of him said : “ I wentforth from 
“ Baghdad and left not behind me a more pious man or a better jurisconsult 
“ than Ibn Hanbal.” In the year 220 (A. D. 835), some time between the 2*0th 
and 30th Ramadan, he was required to declare that the Koran was created (2), but 
would not, and although beaten and imprisoned, persisted in his refusal. He was 
a handsome man of middle size, having his hair dyed of a light red colour with 
hinna (3), and a few black hairs appearing in his {white) beard. He taught- tra- 
ditions to a number of eminent doctors, among whom- were Muhammad al-Bo- 
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khari and Muslimlbn al-Hajjaj an-Naisapuri; and in the latter part of his life he had 
not his equal for learning and piety (4) : he die4 at Baghdad, A. H. 241 (A. D. 
855), on Friday morning at sunrise, the 12th of the first Rabi ; others say the 
1 7th, and some place his death in the second Rabi ; he was buried in the cemetery 
without the Gate of Harb, which is so called after Harblbn Abd- Allah, a companion of 
the khalif Abu Jaafar al-Mansur’s, from whom also the street called al-Harbiya 
took its name. The tomb of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal is a well known object in that 
burying-ground, and is visited (by pious persons). It was estimated that the 
number of men present at his funeral was eight hundred thousand, and of 
women sixty thousand ; and it is said that twenty thousand Christians, Jews, and 
Magians became Moslims on the day of his death* Abu ’l-Faraj Ibn al-Jawzi 
writes in the 46th chapter of the work in which he treats of the history of Bishr 
al-Hafi : “ Ibrahim al-Harbi (5) relates as follows : (saw in a dream Bishr al-Hafi, 
“ who seemed to come out of the Mosque of Rusafa(6) bearing something in his 
“ sleeve which swung about, and I said: What hath God done with thee? he 
“ replied : He hath pardoned me and honoured me. And I said : What is that in 
“ thy sleeve? he replied : Yesterday the soul of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal came unto 
“ us and pearls and rubies were scattered over it, and these are some I picked up. 
“ I said : What were Yahya Ibn Main and Ahmad Ibn Hanbal doing ? He 
“ answered : They were gone to visit the Lord of all created things, and the table 
“ was laid out for them. I said : Why didst thou not eat with them? He replied : 
“ He (the Lord) knew that I had to abstain from eating, so he allowed me to look 
“ on his sacred face (7).” In the genealogy of Ibn Hanbal, Haiydn is written 
with a double Ya; the names of his other ancestors are sufficiently known and 
common, for which reason I need not fix their orthography, which I should do 
however, did I not apprehend being prolix (8). I have seen some differences in 
the statement of his genealogy, but the series I give is the most exact of any I 
have met with. He had two sons, both men of learning; their names were Salih 
and Abd Allah ; Salih was kadi of Ispahan and died there at an early age in the 
month of Ramadan 266 (A. D. 880); he was born in 203 (A. D. 818): his 
brother Abd Allah lived till the year 290 (A. D. 903), and died at the age of 
seventy-seven years, on Sunday 22nd of the first Jumada, some say the second; 
he was sumamed Abu Abd ar-Rahman, and it was after him that the imam 
Ahmad was called Abu Abd Allah (father of Abd Allah). 
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(1) Ibn k&di Shuhba and Hajji Khalifa call this work, Tabakdt al-Fokahd (clams of jurisconsults) ; that 
is. Biographical notices of celebrated jurisconsults, classified in a particular order. It would appear, from an 
observation madebyal*OthmAni in his Thabakdt (fol. Ill, verso), when speaking of Abd Said Muhammad an- 
Nais&pdri, that in the work of Abd Ishak as-Shtr&zi, the lives of the doctors are arranged according to the degree 
of merit and learning of each* individual. 

(2) Literally : till the hour (of final judgment) comes . 

(3) This answer of Ibn Suraij means in other terms : “Though what I said to you appears quite irrelevant to 
“ your question, it is notwithstanding precise and well applied, but you have not the sense to perceive it: 
“ you are like the ox who knows not that the greasing of its horns will cure the soreness of its hoofs, which is 
“ nevertheless the fact.” In comparing his adversary to an ox, he treats him as a heavy and stupid fellow : 
the Arabs call such a person bakr (ox),— See M. Humbert’s Anthologie Arabe, page 183. 

(4) See note (7), page 46. 

(5) Head with head ; that is : without obtaining preeminence over others . This metaphor is taken from 
horse-racing. See also Reiske’s note in Abd 1-FadA's Annals, t. II, p.* 330. 

(6) Ibn Khallik&n appears here to have some doubts respecting the identity of this Suraij with Suraij grand- 
father to Abd ’l-Abb&s; Y&fi however says, in his Annals, that he was so. (See Miradt al-Jandn , No. 637, 
folio 187.) 

(7) It has been already said, that dreams in which holy men appear are considered by the Moslims as true, 
see page 46, note (7) ; here then is a proof that Suraij was a traditioni&i of unquestioned authority, since 
the series spoken of goes no farther than him. He was therefore an imam of traditions; a holy character in the 
eyes of the Moslims; he must also have obtained eternal happiness, or Ibn KhallikAn would not have seen him 
with so sacred a book in his hand as a Collection of Traditions; for such is the conclusion which our author 
wishes to be drawn from his dream. 



IBN AL-KASS AT-TABARI. 

Abu ’l-Abbas Ahmad Ibn Abi Ahmad, better known by the name of Ibn al-Kass 
at-Tabari, was a doctor of the sect of as-Shafi and a native of Tabereslan, where he 
was esteemed the highest authority of the time in religious matters. After learning 
jurisprudence from Ibn Suraij (whose life has been just given), he composed a 
great number of works, among others : the Talkhts ( Abridgment ) (1), the Guide 
for Kadis, the Mawdkit,the Miftah (2), etc. The Talkhts has been commented 
by Abu Abd Allah al-Khatan and the shaikh AbA Ali as-Sinji (3) ; it is a little book, 
and is cited by the Imam ( ' al-Haramain ) in different parts of his Nihajra and 
also by al-Ghazzali : all the works of Ibn al-Kass are short but very instructive. 
He often addressed pious exhortations to the people, and having come, in one of 
his journeys, to Tarsus (where it is said he acted as kadi) , an assembly met to 
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hear him preach, and he was there seized with such compunction and terror at 
the thoughts of God’s majesty, that he swooned away and died, A. H. 335 or 336 
(A. D. 946-7). His father was called aU-Kass ( the Narrator ), because he used 
to relate ( kassa ) histories and anecdotes (4). — Taberestan is an extensive pro- 26 
vince in Persia adjacent to Khorasan ; it has two capitals, Saria (5) and Amol, 
and is well defended by fortresses and defiles. — Tarsus is a city on the frontiers 
of Rtimiya {Asia Minor ) near the towns of al-Massisa ( the ancient Mopsiiestia ) 
and Adana ; al-Mamun, son of Harun ar-Rashid, was interred there : this place 
is spoken of in the Muhaddab and the W asit (6) in the chapter of wakfs (7). 



(1) This work is a treatise on the secondary points of jurisprudence; see FlQgel’s Hajji Khalifa, No. 3543. 

(2) Hajji Khalifa mentions the Mawdktt (the prescribed times), without giving any information as to its 
contents ; the Mifl&h , or Key to the legal doctrines of the Shafite sect is also mentioned by him. 

(3) In the Arabic text this name is incorrectly printed as-Shinji. 

(4) In the early ages of Islamism, the narrator of histories was a person highly respected ; at that time few 
historical works had been composed, and it was from these persons alone that information could be obtained ; 
they always began each of their relations by a statement of the persons through whom it was successively 
handed down, and they were particularly careful not to change or suppress a single word in those ancient 
traditions ; it was with such documents that at-Tabari composed his celebrated history, merely arranging them 
in chronological order. 

(5) This appears to be the same city which is now called Seri ; Abfi '1-Fad A places it in Mazenderan. 

(6) The Muhaddab was written by Abfi Ishak as-ShtrAzi, and the Waslt by Ab& HAmid Muhammad al-Ghaz- 
illi. 

(7) The term Wakf, in the Muhammedan law, designates any sort of property conceded in perpetuity to a 
religious establishment ; many pious Moslims willed their estates to the support of strong places on the ene- 
my's borders, war with infidels being a religious duty; Tarsfts must therefore have possessed much property of 
this kind, on account of its importance as a frontier city, and it is probably for this reason that it is spoken of 
in the treatise on Wakfs. 



ABU HAMID AL-MARWARRUDI. 

Abu Hamid Ahmad Ibn Aamir Ibn Bisbr Ibn Hamid al-Marwarrudi, doctor of 
the sect of as-Sbafi, studied jurisprudence under AbA Ishak al-Marwazi ; he com- 
posed the work called the Jami, a collection of doctrines special to his sect ; a 
commentary on the Mukhtasar by al-Muzani, and a treatise on the principles of 
jurisprudence. This doctor, who was an imam of surpassing merit (1), set- 
tled at Basra, where he gave public lessons and had among his auditors the 
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jurisconsults of that city. Abu ’1-Haiyan at-Tawhidi (2) said of him : “ I heard 
“ Abu Hamid al-Marwarrudi say : ‘No man should be flattered on account of his 
“ extraction, neither should he be blamed ; for the tall man is not praised for his 
“ stature, nor the ugly man blamed for his ill-favouredness . ’ ” Died A. H. 362 
(A. D. 972-3). — Marwarrudi means native of Marwarrud, a well-known city in 
Khorasan, built on a river, in Persian ar-Rdd , and situated at forty para- 
sangs from Marw as-Shahjan; these are the two Marws so frequently mentioned 
by poets : the word Shahjan is added to the name of the larger one, from which 
also is derived the relative adjective Marwazi ; the word rud (river) is joined to 
that of the other city in order to distinguish between them : Marwarrud has for 
relative adjective Marwarrudi, and Marwazi also according to as-Samani : it was 
one of the cities taken by al-Ahnaf Ibn Kais, and mention shall be made of it in 
his life (3) ; he had been sent against it at the head of the van-guard by Abd 
Allah Ibn Aamir, general of the army. Shahjan means the king's soul: my 
reason for making these long observations is to prevent these places from being 
taken one for the other. 



(1) Literally, whose dust was not split or entered into; a strange expression, but frequently made use of 
by writers who affect elegance of style ; the poet NAbigha ad-DubyAni seems to have been the first who imagined 
it, and it is still found in one of his poems : Yffsuf as-Shantmari, author of an excellent commentary on the six 
poets (see the Diwan d'Amro ’1-KaXs, introduction,) gives the following explanation of its meaning: “ Thou 
“ hast not split my dust , that is: I have surpassed thee, and the distance between us is so wide, that thou 
“ hast not come up with me or split my dust ; this expression originated in speaking of a good race-horse 
“ which passed the others and got clear of them, so that they could not enter into the dust he raised/' 

(2) Abd T-HalyAn Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-AbbAs at-Tawhldi, native of Baghdad, was shaikh or superior 
of the Sfifis, whose doctrines he treated of in the Treasures ( Dekhair ), and other works. In the life of Ibn 
al-Omaid Muhammad, by Ibn KhallikAn, will be found more particulars respecting him; see also Tabakdt as - 
Shafyin, fol . 21, verso . 

(3) In the life of al-Ahnaf the author says little or nothing about these cities, and scarcely any information 
on the subject is to be found in al-MAkin or Abd '1-FadA ; the following details may not therefore be unin- 
teresting. In the thirtieth year of the Hijra (A.D. 630-1), Tabarestan was conquered by theMoslims under 
the orders of Said Ibn al-AAs, and Abd Allah Ibn AAmr Ibn Kariz^j subdued Fars, Sejestan and Kho- 
rasan. The people of Herat offered some resistance, but were defeated; the cities of Natsapdr and Sarakhs 
s i surrendered peaceably, and Marw also obtained peace on condition of paying two millions of dir- 
hems every year. Al-Ahnaf Ibn Kais was then sent by Abd Allah Ibn AAmir into Tokharestan at the head 
of four thousand horse, and defeated the forces t>f that country, though seconded by those of JawzajAn and 
other districts; he then, with four hundred thousand (?) men, laid siege to the city of Balkh, and endeavoured 
to penetrate into Khowarezm, but without success. Abd Allah Ibn A Amir then set out from NaisApdr to perform 
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the pilgrimage to Mekka, leaving as his lieutenant in Khorasan al-Ahnaf, who defeated the united forces of 
that country. Abd Allah, on his return from Mekka, went to Basra, where he filed his residence, while his 
lieutenants governed Khorasan, Sejistan, and Persian Irak The quantity of tribute received by the 

khalif Othm&n was so great, that it became necessary to form a number of large treasuries at Medina on pur- 
pose to contain it. It is said that the treasures of Khosroes taken by the Moslims amounted to one hun- 
dred thousand badrat of gold; each badra tj Jj containing four thousand pieces. {T Arikh al-KhamU , Arabic 
MS. of the Bib. du Roi , No. 635, fol. 343.) 



IBN AL-KATTAN. 

Abu ’1-Husain Ahmad lbn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad, generally known by the 
name of Ibn al-Kattan, was a native of Baghdad and a leading doctor in the sect 
of as-Shafi. He learned jurisprudence under Ibn Suraij and, after him, under 
Abu Ishak al-Marwazi : he then professed at Baghdad, and men of learning gained 
information at his lectures ; he wrote besides a great number of works ; and the 
students of that time all travelled to Irak that they might be instructed by him or by 
Abd ’1-Kasim ad-Darakj ; when ad-Daraki died, Ibn al-Katt&n became chief of the 
Shafite sect (in that country). Abd Ishak as-Shtrazi mentions him in his Ta~ 
bakat and says that he died A. H. 359 (A. D. 970); to which the Khatib (Abu 
Bakr Ahmad al-Baghdadi ) adds : “ In the month of the first Jumada : he was 
“ one of the chief Shafite doctors, and composed works on the principles of 
“jurisprudence and its secondary points.” (Ibn al-Jawzi) author of. the 
Shuzur al-Okud says that Baghdad (the native place of Ibn al-Kattan) was 
built in the year 146 (A. D. 763). 



AT-TAHAWI. 

Abd Jaafar Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Salama Ibn Abd al-Malik al-Azdi 
at-Tahawi was a doctor of the sect of Abd Hanifa and became head of the Hanefites 
in Egypt. He had been a follower of as-Shafi’s sect, and taken lessons from 
al-Muzani, who said to him one day : “ By God! no good will ever come of 27 
“ you.” Provoked by this remark, at-Tahawi passed over to Abd Jaafar Ibn 
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Abi Imran the Hanefite (1 ) and studied under him : he said afterwards, on com- 
posing his Mukhtasar or Compendium of Jurisprudence: “ God be merciful to 
“ Abu Ibrahim!” (meaning al-Muzani), “were he living, he should have to 
“ expiate his oath (2).” Abu Yala al— Khalili says, in his Irshad (3), in the life 
of al-Muzani : “ At-Tahawi was sister’s son to al-Muzani ; and Muhammad Ibn 
“ Ahmad as-Shuruti relates having asked him why he differed in opinion from 
“ his uncle, and preferred Abu Hanifa’s doctrine? to which at-Tahawi replied : 
“ ‘ Because I saw my uncle pore over the works of Abu Hanifa.’ ” This doctor 
wrote a number of instructive books, such as the Ahkam al-Kordn (4), Ikhtildf 
al-TJlama ( Points of doctrine on which the learned differ ), Maani * l-Athar 
{The obscure ideas and allusions in the Traditions ), the Shurut ( Treatise on 
drawing up bonds), a great historical work, etc. Al-Kodai in his Khitat speaks 
of him in these terms : “ In his youth he met with al-Muzani and most of the 
“ doctors contemporary with him, and became remarkably skilled in drawing 
“ up bonds (5). The kadi Abu Obaid Allah Muhammad Ibn Abda (6) took him 
“ for secretary; he was then in a destitute condition, but was enriched by the 
“ kindness of Abu Obaid, who was a very generous man. Then the kadi Abu 
“ Obaid Ali Ibn al-Husain Ibn Harb (7) appointed him -scrivener (8) after the 
“ circumstance which occurred between Mansur the doctor and himself (9); this 
“ was in the year 306 (A. D. 918). The public notaries were averse through 
“jealousy to his being nominated scrivener, as they did not wish the same 
“ person to be both chief jurisconsult (10) and receiver of attestations; but a 
“ number of them having gone that year to Mekka to sojourn there some time 
“ from religious motives, Abu Obaid took advantage of their absence and no- 
“ minated Abu Jaafar on the attestations of Abu ’1-Kasim al-Mamun and Abut 
“ Bakr Ibn Saklab (11).” At-Tahawi was born in 238 (A. D. 852), or 229 
(A.D. 843) .according to Abu Saad as-Samani, who is here right; another author 
adds that his birth was on Sunday eve, 1 1 (h of the first Rabi ; he died at Old 
Cairo on Thursday, 1st of Zu ’1-Kaada 321 (A. D. 933), and was buried in the 
Karafa (12) where his tomb is still remarked. In the life of the doctor Mansur 
Ibn Ismail ad-Darir, mention is again made of him, so the reader is referred 
to it. His father died A. H. 264 (A. D. 877-8). Tahawi means native of 
Tahdy which is a town in Upper Egypt (Said): Azdi signifies sprung from 
Azd, a great and renowned tribe in Yemen. 
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(I) The hafiz Ab& Jaafar Ahmad Ibn Abi Imr&n, native of Baghdad, was an imam of high authority in the 

sect of Aba Hanlfa. He was a man of solid learning, and composed a work, entitled al-Hijaj ! ; 
he filled the place of kadi in Egypt, and lost his sight in that country. Died A. H. 280 (A. D. 893}. {Tab. 

al-Hanafyin , fol. 110 verso.) 

[%) Al-Muzani had sworn by God, but his oath proved false ; he should therefore have eipiated his peijury 
had be lived. This expiation consists in granting freedom to a slave, or in once feeding or clothing ten pau- 
pers; if the person guilty of this crime have not the means of fulfilling either of the above conditions, he is 
only obliged to fast for three days. — (D’Ohsson’s Tableau del 9 Empire Othoman, t. IV, p. 286.) 

(3) This work is spoken of by Hajji Khalifa; see FlOgel’s edition, No. 620. The author, Abft Yala Khalil 
Ibn Abd Allah, was a native of Kazwtn. He died A.H. 446 (A.D. 1064), and Was considered a traditionist 
of the first authority. (Yafi’s Annals.) 

(4) See note (2), page 6. 

(6) In Arabic SkuriU ( conditions ), the name given to that branch of jurisprudence which treats of drawing 
up legal acts and bonds in proper form. (See Hajji Khalifa.) 

(6) Abft Obaid Allah Muhammad Ibn Abda al-AbbAdAni, doctor of the Hanefite sect, bom at Basra, A. H. 
218 (A. D. 833) ; he studied under a number of celebrated masters, and then went to Egypt, where be was 
appointed Inspector of Wrongs (see de Sacy’s Chrestomathie , 1. 1, p. 132), and was afterwards nominated 
kkdi, in the year 278, by Khum&rawaih, son of Ahmad Ibn Taulfin. He was a generous patron of men of 
learning, and always ready to oblige those who applied to him. During the troubles which ensued in Egypt 
on the death of Jaish, son of Khum&rawaih, Ibn Abda was obliged to lie concealed for a considerable period; 
be was restored to the place of kkdi, A.H. 292, but he quitted it soon after and retired to Irak, where he 
died, A. H. 312 (A. D. 924), aged 96 years. (Al-AskalAni’s History of the Kadis of Egypt, MS. of the Bib . 
duBoi. No. 691.) 

(7) AU Ibn al-Husain Ibn Harb, surnamed Ibn Harbawaih, was a doctor of the sect of as-Sh&fl and native 
of Baghdad. In A. H. 293 he went to Egypt and replaced Ibn Abda as kkdi ; he was afterwards deposed in 
the year 311, and died at Baghdad in 319 (A - D. 931). (Al-Askattni. Al-OthmAni.) 

(8) In Arabic, Adi; see what Ibn Khaldftn says of the duties of this public officer, in de Sacy’s Chrestoma-* 
thie, 1. 1, p. 40 ; consult also Von Hammer’s L&ndervencaltung t inter dem ChaHfate, p. 103. 

(9) This occurrence is again spoken of in the life of Mansftr ; it was a quarrel between the two doctors. 

(10) The jurisconsults called the law the science , to indicate its high importance; for the same reason, the 
chief jurisconsult is called the chief of the science, which is the name given him here. 

(II) Those persons were probably notaries also. 

(12) There were two cemeteries at Old Cairo, called the Greater and the Lesser Kar&fa : al-Makrtzi, in his 
KMtat, describes them both and gives copious information respecting the tombs, chapels, mosques, and Moslim 
convents with which they were filled. See also M. de Sacy's Chrestomathie , 1 . 1 , p. 238. 



ABU HAMID AL-ISFARAINI. 

The shaikh AM H&mid Ahmad Ibn Abi Tahir Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Isfa- 
raini, doctor of the sect of as-Shafi, became imam and professor (1), at Baghdad, 
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where his lectures were attended by more than three hundred students in jurispru- 
dence : ( the subject of his lessons was ) the Mukhtasar by al-Muzani, which he 
explained with additional observations of his own; and (by his successful 
instruction) he filled the earth with partisans (of as-Shdffs opinions). He ex- 
plained the doctrines of his sect in two works, the Great and the Small Ta- 
lika (2); another short work of his, the Bus tan or Garden, consists of singular 
anecdotes. He learned jurisprudence from Abu ’1-Hasan Ibn al-Marzuban and 
then, from Abu ’1-Kasim ad-Daraki ; contemporaries all acknowledged his superior 
merit and discriminating judgment ; and the Khatib (Abu Bakr Ahmad ) speaks 
of him, in his History of Baghdad, in these terms : “ Abu Hamid taught a small 
“ portion of traditions, which he himself had learned from Abd Allah Ibn Adi, 
“ Abu Bakr al-Ismalli, Ibrahim Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abdal al-Isfaraini and others ; 
“ (as a traditionist) he is a sure authority. I saw him more than once and was 
“ present at his lectures in the mosque of Abd Allah Ibn al-Mubarak which lies 
“ at the upper end of the Grant of ar-Rabi (3), and I heard some persons mention 
“ that seven hundred students of jurisprudence went to his lectures, and (for that 
“ reason ) people used to say : If as-Shafi saw him , he would be delighted 
The shaikh Abu Ishak as-Shirazi, in his Tabakat, relates as follows : “ Abu 
28 “ ’1-Husain al-Kuduri theHanefite used to praise and extol Abd Hamid al-Isfaraini 
“ above all others ; and it was told to the vizir Abu ’1-Kasim Ali Ibn al-Husain (4) 
“ that he had said : ‘ I consider Abu Hamid an abler doctor and divine than 
“ ‘as-Shafi.’ On this, I remarked to the vizir that it was al-Kuduri’s confidence in 
“ Abu Hamid’s talents, and his zeal for the Hanefite sect, which led him to under- 
“ value as-Shafi, so no attention should be paid to what he had said; for Abu 
“ Hamid, and even more ancient and learned doctors than he, were far from the 
“ rank of as-Shafi ; to whom and to whose successors we might apply this verse 
“ of the poet’s : 

‘ They sojourned at Mekka among the tribes of Naufal,but thou hast settled at al-BaidA, 
* the most distant station.’ ” 

It is related of Abu Hamid that he said : “I never, in quitting the meetings for 
“ discussing points of law (5) had to regret omitting a necessary observation.” It 
is also related that, in one of those meetings, a doctor addressed him in an im- 
proper manner, and then went to him that night to ask his pardon ; on which Abu 
Hamid repeated these verses : 
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A deliberate insalt is offered before the public ; then comes a private excuse which only 
confirms the fault. He who thinks that a private excuse can efface a public insult is in 
a great mistake. 

This doctor was born in A. H. 344 (A. D. 955), and went to Baghdad in 363 
(A.D. 973-4), or 364 according to the Khatib : he there taught jurisprudence from 
the year 370 till his death, which happened Friday evening, 18th Shawwal, A. H. 
406 (March, A.D.1 01 6), at Baghdad ; the next morning he was buried in (the court 
of) his house. His body was afterwards transported to the ( cemetery at the) Gate 
of Harb in the year 41 0. The Khatib says : “ I prayed over his bier in the plain 
“ ( Sahrd ) beyond the Bridge of Abu ’d-Dann ; and the imam who lead the prayer 
“ was Ahu Abd Allah, son to ( the Khali / ) al-Mahtadi, and preacher of the Mosque 
“ of A1 -Mansur, it was a day witnessed by crowds of people and filled with deep 
“ sorrow and grievous lamentation .” — Tsfaraini means native of Isfarain , a 
town of Khorasan in the territory of Naisapur, half way between it and Jorjan. — 
The verse applied to as-Shafi by the shaikh Abu Ishak has another belonging to it 
which runs thus : 

For thou didst fear on her account (6) the evil talk of hidden foes with sharpened 
tongue; who say, but never perform. 



(1) The expression Lj jJI LJjj, chieftainship of the world and of the religion is so obscure, 

that its signification can only be found by comparing the different passages In whioh it occurs. Its real mean* 
iog, deduced from an examination of six passages, appears to be that given here; namely, the placet of imam 
and chief professor; for it is to.be observed that all the persons to whom this title is applied, were great 
imams and famous professors, and nothing more. In al-Oihm&ni's Tabakd I we find tha( Muhammad as-Sklfiki 
became the imam of the world in jurisprudence, exegesis, polite literature, philology, grammar, poetry, 
and scholastic divinity ; the same author says of Ibrahim al-Marwazi, that he succeeded to the place of 
|Jk)l LJjj chieftainship of science or head-professorship, and that he filled the land with his pupils. 

These two passages, selected from many others, appear decisive as to the sense of the jJ I 3 L\j j , chief- 
tainship of the world. The chieftainship of the religion indicates, most probably, the place of the chief 
imam. 

(2) Taltka signifies an appendix or supplement; the Moslim schoolmen give this title to collections of 
notes and observations on the system of doctrine followed by the sect; these notes were generally taken by 
the scholars during the lectures of their professors. Hajji Khalifa mentions a number of works bearing this 
title, and he remarks that al-Isffcrlini’s TaUk&t treats of the Shafite doctrines. (See FlQgel’s edition, t. II. 
No. 3120.) 

(3) See page 7, note (1\ The Khatib could not then have been more than eleven or twelve yean of age. 
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(4) Ali Ibn al-Husain, aurnamed Rato ar-Ruatd {chief of the chief k) was vizir to tha khalif al-Kaim Biatnr 
Utah : be was put to death by al-BasAstri, A. H. 480 (A. D. 1058;. (See Ahfi 1-FadA's Annals.) 

(5; These debating societies were held by students under the presidenceof their professor, or by doctors of 
the different sects between themselves. 

(6) The mistress of the Arabic poet is generally of a different tribe from his, and she is supposed to be always 
guarded by a number of jealous relations, ready to wreak vengeance on any lover who should dare to make 
known the object of his passion. 



AL-MAHAM1LI. 

Abu ’1-Hasan Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-Kasim Ibn Ismail Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Ismail Ibn Said Ibn Aban ad-Dubbi al-Mahamili, doctor of the 
sect of as-Shafi. He learned jurisprudence from Abu Hamid al-lsfaraini, and 
put down in writing a Talika (1) which was taught him by Abu Hamid, and 
whose name it bears. The penetration and intelligence with which he was gifted 
enabled him to eclipse all his contemporaries ; in jurisprudence he became remark- 
ably eminent, and professed it both in the lifetime of his master Abu Hamid and 
after his decease. He learned the Traditions from Muhammad Ibn al-Muzaffar (2) 
and other traditionists of the same period, having been taken by his father on a 
journey to Ktifa, in order that he might hear them from the lips of that teacher. 
He composed on the doctrines of his sect a large book, entitled the Majmu ( Col- 
lection ) ; another in one volume, called Mukni ( sufficient ) ; a little work enti- 
tled the Lobab {Marrow), and a fourth called the Ausat {Medium), besides a 
great number of treatises on controversial subjects. He professed at Baghdad, 
and his name is mentioned in the Chronicle of that city compiled by the Khatib. 

29 Died on Wednesday, 20th of the second Rabi, 41 5 (A. D. 1 024) ; bom A. H. 368 
(A. D. 978-9). — Dubbi means belonging to Dubb, which is a great and well- 
known tribe; Mahamili is derived from Mahamil, which is the name of the lit- 
ters in which travellers are carried. 



(1) See page 55, note (2). 

(2) AbA ’l-Hasan Muhammad Ibn al-Muzaffar was bom at Baghdad, A. H. 286 (A. D. 889). He became the 
first traditionist of his time in Irak, and had among his auditors the celebrated ad-DArakutni. Died A. H. 379 
0c. D: 989). It appears that he was a partisan of the Shiite doctrines. {Tab'CU-Huff&z). 
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AL-BAIHAKI. 

Abu Bakr Ahmad Ibn al-IIusain lbn Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Musa al-Baihaki al- 
Khosrujerdi, doctor of the sect of as-Shafi, the great and illustrious hafiz (1), 
who in his age stood alone without a rival for the variety of his attainments, was 
one of the principal disciples of the hakim Abu Abd Allah Ibn al-Baiy, by whom 
he was taught the traditions, but whom he soon surpassed in all the different 
parts of knowledge. He learned jurisprudence from Abu ’l-Fath Nasir Ibn 
Muhammad al-Omari al-Marwazi (2), but the traditions were his favourite 
study, and it was as a traditionist that he attained reputation. In this pursuit 
he travelled to Irak, Jibal (Persian Irak), Hijaz and Khorasan, in which coun- 
try, as well as in all the others visited by him, he received the traditions from 
the lips of the learned of that time; he then began to write on the subject, and 
composed a great number of works, which, it is said, amount to one thousand 
volumes. It was he who first collected the sentences (3) of as-Shafi, with which 
he formed ten volumes : the best known of his works are — the Great and the 
Small Collections of Traditions ; Proofs of the prophetic Mission ; Acts and Tra- 
ditions (of Muhammad ); Path of Faith ; Merits of as-Shafi, descendant of Abd al- 
Muttalib; Merits of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, etc. Al-Baihaki was a man little solici- 
tous about worldly goods, and the Imam al-Haramain said of him: “There was 
“ no follower of the Shafite sect who was not under some obligation to as-Shafi, 
“ al-Baihaki excepted; for as-Shafi was finder obligations to him.” Al-Bai- 
haki was a most active defender of the doctrine instituted by as-Shafi, and was 
invited to Naisapfir, in order to propagate the knowledge [of that doctrine ) ; he 
went there in consequence, and led a ( simple and holy) life such as that of the 
primitive Moslims; he taught traditions to a great number of eminent doctors, 
among others, Zabir as-Shahami (4), Muhammad al-Forawi and Abd al-Munim 
al-Kushairi (5); he was born in the month of Shaban, 384 (A. D. 994); died 
the 10th of the first Jumada, 458 (A. D. 1066), at Naisapur, whence his body 
was transported to Baihak ( his native place), which is a collection of villages in 
the dependency of Naisabftr, at twenty parasangs from that city; Khosrujerd is 
the name of one of those villages. 



(1) The persons who know the Koran by heart are called J7d/iz ; hut this title is given more especially to 

8 
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those doctors who hare learned by heart the contents of the six great collections of Traditions (see the Miskdt- 
al-Matdbih , vol. I, p. 3), who can cite the names of the persons by whom each tradition has been successively 
handed down, and who can point out those traditionists whose authority cannot be admitted without limita- 
tion and those who merit full confidence. The word hdfiz is sometimes made use of to designate a narrator 
of historical traditions. 

(2) AM ’l-Fath al-Omari was one of the most noted doctors who studied under al-Ratfal and Abft VTaiyb 
as-SAlAki; he died A.H.444 (A.D. 1032).— (Al-OthmAni’s Tabakdt , fol. 85 verso.) 

(3) Sentences; that is, legal opinions received as positive precepts by the followers of his sect. Al- 
Othmlni remarks (Tabakdt, fol. 22 verso), that among the numerous authors who wrote on the life and 
virtues of as-Sh&fl, the ablest and most exact was al-Baihaki, who, in two thick volumes, treated fully of his 
merits, the circumstances of his life, etc. all on the best authority. 

(4) AM ’1-RAsim ZAhir Ibn TAhir as-ShahAmi and his brother Abft Bakr Wajth were two celebrated tradi- 
tionists of that time. 

(5) AM ’l-MuzafTar Abd al-Munim al-Kushairi was son to Abd al-Rarlm Ibn HawAzin, whose life is given 
in this work. 



AN-NASAI THE HAFIZ. 

The hafiz Abu Abd ar-Rahman. Ahmad Ibn Ali Ibn Shoaib Ibn Ali Ibn Sin&n 
Ibn Bahr an-Nasai, chief traditionist of his age and author of a Sunan, or col- 
lection of traditions, was an inhabitant of Old Cairo, in which city his works got 
into circulation, and where he had also many pupils. Muhammad Ibn Ishak al- 
Isfahani gives the following account of his death : “I heard our elders in Old 
“ Cairo relate that Abu Abd ar-Rahman left Misr towards the end of his life and 
“ went to Damascus, where he was asked what he thought of Moawia and what 
“ traditions he knew respecting the merits of that prince ; to which he made this 
“ reply: 'It is not then enough for Moawia to enter (into salvation ) on an equal 
<( footing with others, but he must even surpass them by exclusive merits (1)!’ 
“ But some relate that his answer was : 'I know not any tradition respecting his 
“ special merit but this : May God never satiate thy belly V (2) Now this 
“ doctor was an advocate for the rights of the khalif Ali; so the people began 
“ to strike him on the sides, nor did they discontinue till they thrust him 
“ out of the mosque. (In another account it is said that they struck him 
“ on the testicles and trod him under foot.) He was then borne to Ramla, 
“ where he expired.” The hafiz Abu ’1-Hasan ad-Darakutni relates as fol- 
50 lows: “ An-Nasai, after the ill-treatment he underwent at Damascus, asked 
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“ to be borne to Mecca* where he died on his arrival, and was buried be- 
“ tween as-Safa and al-Marwa ; his death happened in the month of Shaban, 
“ A. H. 303” (February, A. D. 916). The hafiz AbA Noaim al-Isfahani 
adds the following particulars : “ The people having trampled on an-Nasai at 
“ Damascus, he died from the effects of that ill usage whilst he was bearing {to 
“ Mekka). He composed a work called al-Khasais ( Particularities ), treating of 
“ the merits of Ali Ibn Abi Talib and those of his family; the greater part of the 
“ traditions contained therein are alleged on the authority of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal. 
“ Having been asked why he did not write a work on die merits of Muhammad’s 
“ companions, he answered : ‘ On entering Damascus, I found a great number of 
“ persons holding Ali in aversion, for which reason I intended that God should 
“ direct them by means of this book.’ He used to abstain from food every 
“ second day, and was remarked for being of an ardent temperament.” The 
hafiz Ibn Asakir of Damascus relates that he had four wives, to each of whom he 
paid equal attentions, and that he possessed concubines besides. Ad-Darakutni de- 
clares him a martyr, on account of the trials he underwent at Damascus, and says 
that he died on Monday, 1 3th Safar, 303 (August, A . D. 91 5), at Mekka; others state 
that he died at Ramla, ini Palestine. Abu Said Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Yunus, au- 
thor of the Annals of Egypt, writes in that work : “ An-Nasai came to Misr a 
“ long time ago, he was a traditionist of the first order ; his word was held a sure 
“ authority, his information was exact, and his memory retentive. He left Misr 
“ in the month of Zu ’l-Kaada, 302.” I find in my handwriting, in the rough 
copy of this work, that an-Nasai was born at Nasa, A. H. 214 or 215 (A. D. 
829, 830). — N ascii means native of Nasa, a city in Khorasan, which has pro- 
duced a number of eminent men. 

(1) The expression ^,1 y , has been already explained, page 48, note (8). 

(8) Moftwia was so voracious that his greediness became proverbial. (See Freytag’s ProvtrUa Meidanii, 
1. 1, p. 138.) The imprecation cited by an-Nasii was probably uttered by one of Motwia’s enemies, and party 
spirit prevented it from being forgotten. 



AL-KUDURI. 

Abu ’l-Husain Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Jaafar Ibn Hamdan, 
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surnamed al-Kuduri, was a doctor of the sect of Abu Hanifa, and became presi- 
dent of the HaneBtes in Irak. In treating speculative points he had the talent of 
expressing his ideas with great precision ; he was also versed in the traditions ;.and 
the khatib Abu Bakr, author of the History of Baghdad, who had learned them 
from him, alleged his authority in citing them. He wrote several treatises on the 
doctrines of his sect; among others, that celebrated work, the Mukhtasar (Abridg- 
ment). He was accustomed to discuss controversial subjects with Abd Hamid 
al-lsfaralni, the Shaflte doctor; in whose life has already been given the high opi- 
nion which he expressed of Abu Hamid’s merits (1). Al-Kuduri was bom A.H. 
362 (A.D. 972-3); he died on Sunday, 5th of Rajab, 428 (April, A.D. 1037), at 
Baghdad, and was buried the same day in (the court of) his dwelling, in the street 
of Abu Khalf ; but his body was afterwards transported to a tomb in the great street 
of al-Mansur, where it was placed by the side of Abu Bakr al-Khowarezmi, the 
Hanefite doctor (2). — Kuduri is derived from kudur, plural of kidr (caldron) : I 
know not for what reason he was so called ; but such is the derivation of that 
appellation as given by as-Samani, in his work called al-Ansdh. 

(1) See page 54- 

(1) The shaikh and imam Abh Bakr Muhammad Ibn Musa Ibn Muhammad al-Khowkrezmi, a celebrated 
professor, and mufti of the Hanefite sect; for intelligence, learning, and integrity, he possessed a high repu- 
tation; and his society was courted by persons of every rank. Died A.H. 403 (A.D. 1012-3). [Tabakdt al- 
ii anafy in; MS. of the Bib. du Roi. fonds St. Germain, No. 132, foi. 142 verso.) 



AT-THALABI AN-NAISABUR1. 

Abu Ishak Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ibrahim at-Thalabi, native of Nais&pAr, 
and a well-known commentator on the Koran, was the most skilful man of his 
time in explaining the difficulties of that book; and his work, entitled the Great 
Commentary , surpassed all others on the subject. He is also author of the Kitab 
al-Arais (Book of Brides ), containing the history of the prophets, and of other trea- 
tises. As-Samani makes mention of him and adds: “Some of the learned say 
“ that the name of Thalabi, or Thaalibi, was given to him not as a patronymic, 
“ but as a surname.” Abu ’1-Kasim al-Kushairi relates the following circum- 
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stance concerning him : “I saw in a dream the Lord of Glory (1), who was speak- SI 
“ ing to me and I to him ; during this it happened that the Lord (may his name be 
“ exalted), said: < The holy man draweth near.’ I turned, and lo! Ahmad at- 
“ Thalabi was drawing near.'’ Abd al-Ghafir Ibn Ismail al-Farisi, in his Sidle, 
or continuation of the history of Naisapur, speaks of him and praises him : “He 
“ was,” says he, “an exact and trust-worthy transmitter of traditions; he gave 
“ them on the authority of Abu Tahir Ibn Khuzaima and the imam Abu Bakr 
“ Ibn Mihran, teacher of the art of reading the Koran correctly. He taught 
“ a great number of traditions, which he had learned from many masters. 

“ He died in 427 (A. D. 1035-6).’’ Another writer states that his death took 
place in the month of Muharram, 427 ; and a third that it happened on Wed- 
nesday, 23rd Muharram, 437 (A. D. 1045 ). — Naisaburi means belonging to 
Naisapur, which is one of the fairest and greatest cities in Khorasan, abound- 
ing, above others, in all the conveniencies of life; it was so called because Sabur 
zu ’1-Aktaf, a Persian king of the last race, having come to the site of the place, 
which was then overgrown with reeds, was pleased with it and said : “It were 
“ well a city were here;” he then ordered the reeds to be cut down and the city 
to be built; and it was named Naisabur, because Nai in Persian means reed. 
This is what as-Samani says in his Ansab. 



(1) See page 46, note (7), and Lane’s Modern Egyptians, vol. I, p. 271,338. 

i 



IBN ABI DU WAD. 

The kadi Abu Abd Allah Ahmad Ibn Abi Duwad Farah Ibn Jarir Ibn Malik Ibn 
Abd Allah Ibn Abbad Ibn Salam Ibn Malik Ibn Abd Hind Ibn Lakhm (1) Ibn Ma- 
lik Ibn Kanas Ibn Mana Ibn Borjan Ibn Daus Ibn ad-Dil Ibn Omaiya Ibn Hudaka 
Ibn Zahr Ibn Iyad Ibn Nizar Ibn Maadd Ibn Adnan al-Iyadi : this kadi was ce- 
lebrated for his manly character and his zeal in serving his friends; and many 
anecdotes of his humane interference with the khalif al-Motasim are still preserved. 
Abd Abd Allah (2) al-Marzobani makes the following mention of him in the 
Murshid, where he treats of the Motazelite divines : “It is said that Ahmad Ibn 
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“ Abi Duwad’s family drew its origin from a village near Kinnisrin(3), but he 
“ himself, when yet a boy, was taken to Damascus (4) by his father, who went 
“ there on a commercial undertaking. Ahmad passed his youth in the pursuit 
“ of learning (more particularly jurisprudence and scholastic theology), till he 
“ attained that eminence he afterwards held. He studied under Haiyaj Ibn al- 
“ AH as-Sulmi, and had been a pupil of Wasil Ibn Ata’s (5); this rendered him 
“ partial to the doctrines of the Motazelites,” “Never,” says Abu ’1-Aink, “did 
“ I meet a person invested with authority who spoke with more correctness and 
“ precision than Ibn Abi Duwad.” Ishak Ibn Ibrahim al-Mausili relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote respecting him: “ I heard Ibn Abi Duwad say at the court of 
“ al-Motasim : ‘I never speak first to a khalif about business in the presence of 
“ the vizir Muhammad Ibn az-Zaiyat, lest he should learn ( from my example) 

“ how to begin a conversation with the prince and how business is done (6).’ 

“ He was the first who ever opened a conversation with a khalif, for till that time 
“ none spoke to the prince till he spoke first to them.” Abu ’1-Aina says that Ibn 
Abi Duwad was a good poet, and that he expressed his thoughts with elegance 
and precision. Al-Marzobani relates that his name is mentioned by Dibil Ibn 
Ali 1-Khozai, in his book containing the list of poets, and that some fine verses of 
his are quoted there.— Ibn Abi Duwad used to say: “There are three classes of 
“ men who must be treated with honour and esteem: the learned, the magis- 
“ trates, and our friends; whoever slights the learned, loses his religion; who- 
“ ever slights the magistrates, loses his property; and whoever slights his 
“ friends, loses his manliness.” — Ibrahim Ibn al-Hasan relates as follows : 

“ We were assembled in the presence of al-Mamun, and the names of the people 
“ of Medina who engaged their fidelity to Muhammad on the night ofal-Akaba(7), 

“ were enumerated; there was some disagreement however on the subject, 

“ when Ibn Abi Duwad came in, and counted them up one by one, names, sur- 
“ names, and genealogies; on which al-Mamun said: ‘ When men want a man 
“ of talent for companion, let them take a person like Ahmad!’ ‘Nay,’ said 
“ Ahmad, ‘but when a man of learning keeps company with a khalif, let him 
“ find one like the Commander of the Faithful, from whom he may gain inform- 
38 “ ation, and whose conversation is more learned than his own.’ ” — One of Ah- 
mad Ibn Abi Duwad’s maxims was : “ A man is not perfect unless he have abilities 
“ sufficient for elevating to the pulpit his friend, though a simple soldier of po- ' 
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“ lice, and for sending to the gibbet his enemy, though a vizier (8).” Abu ’1- 
Aina relates of him the following anecdote: “ Al-Afshin (9) bore envy towards 
“ Abu Dulaf al-Kasim Ibn Isa ’1-Ijli for his knowledge of the pure Arabic lan- 
“ guage and for his bravery; he therefore plotted against him, and caused witness 
“ to be borne that he had committed treason and murder; he then had him 
“ arrested on a pretext he imagined, and, having held a sitting to try him, 
“ he ordered him to be brought forth along with the headsman that was to put 
“ him to death. When news of this reached Ibn Abi Duwad, he instantly 
‘ ‘ mounted his horse (1 0), set off with the notaries who happened to be present (at 
“ his tribunal ) (11), and came in on al-Afshin, before whom Abu Dulaf had 
“ just been led for execution. He then stopped and said: “I am a messen- 
“ ger to thee from the Commander of the Faithful; he commands thee to do 
“ no ill to al-Kasim Ibn Isa, and moreover to give him up to me.’ Tura- 
“ ing then to the notaries, he said: ‘Bear witness that I have delivered him the 
“ message sent by the Commander of the Faithful, and that al-Kasim is alive 
“ and in health.’ The notaries answered: ‘We are witnesses thereof.’ So al- 
“ Afshin could not do al-Kasim harm, and Ibn Abi Duwad went instantly to the 
“ khalif al-Motasim and said: ‘Commander of the Faithful! I have fulfilled in 
“ thy name a message which thou didst not give me, yet I count it for one of my 
“ best deeds, and through it I hope for Paradise.’ He then told him what had 
“ passed, and the khalif approved his conduct, and having sent for al-Kasim, he 
“ set him at liberty and gave him a present; he then reprimanded severely al- 
“ Afshin for having dared to act so. — Al-Motasim, being moved by violent anger 
“ against Muhammad Ihn al-Jahm the Barmakide, ordered his head to be 
“ struck off; the prisoner was already placed blindfolded on the executioner's 
“ leather carpet (12), and the sword was just brandishing to strike him, when Ibn 
“ Abi Duwad, conscious that no petty shift could save him, said to the khalif: 
“ ‘How canst thou take his wealth, if thou killest him?’ — ‘Who is to hinder 
“ me?’ replied the khalif. — ‘God,’ answered the other, ‘doth not permit it, nei- 
“ ther is it allowed by the Apostle of God, nor by the justice of the Commander of 
“ the Faithful ! for his wealth helongeth to his heirs if thou slayest him, unless thou 
“ givest legal proof of his guilt. It is much easier for thee to order him, while 
“ he yet liveth, to refund what he hath embezzled.’ ‘ Keep him in custody,’ said 
“ al-Motasim, ‘ till an inquest be held. ’ Then, after some delay, the affair ended 
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“ by Muhammad’s paying a sum of money and being set at liberty.” — The fol- 
lowing anecdote is told by al-Jahiz : ‘ ‘ Al-Motasim was moved with wrath against 
“ an inhabitant ol Mesopotamia, and had the sword and executioner’s carpet 
“ brought in ; he then said to the prisoner : * Thou hast done so, and acted so (1 3); 
“ strike off his head!’ ‘Commander of the Faithful,’ said Ibn Abi Du wad, ‘ the 
“ sword is going here before justice; make some delay in this business, for the 

“ man is wrongly accused.’ The khalif kept silence for a short time here 

“ we shall finish the narration in Ibn Abi Duwad’s own words: ‘I had then so 
“ pressing a call to make water, that I could no longer retain, yet I knew that 
“ if I went out, he should surely die; so I gathered my garments under me and 
“ yielded to it, but I succeeded in saving the man. When I stood up, al- 
“ Motasim saw that my garments were wet, and said: ‘0 Abu Abd Allah, was 
“ there any water under you?’ ‘No, Commander of the Faithful,’ I replied, 
“ ‘ but it happened so and so.’ On hearing the circumstance, the khalif laughed, 
“ and prayed forme; saying: ‘Well done! may God bless thee!’ — Al-Motasim 
“ then clothed him in a robe of honour and ordered him a present of one hun- 
“ dred thousand dirhems.” — Ahmad Ibn Abd ar-Rahman al-Kalbi says that 
Ibn Abi Duw&d was all soul from his head to his foot, and L&zun Ibn Ismail 
makes this remark: “I never saw one man more submissive to another than 
“ al-Motasim was to Ibn Abi Duwad; when a trifle was asked of him, he would 
“ refuse, but Ibn Abi Duwad would then come in and speak to him in favour of 
“ his [the khalif s) family, of the people in the frontier garrisons, of the inha- 
“ bitantsof Mekka and Medina, and of those who dwelt far off in the countries 
“of the East and West, and al-Motasim would grant all he desired. One 
“ day he spoke to the khalif (o obtain a sum of one million of dirhems for dig- 
“ ging a canal in the most distant part of Khorasan, and received this answer: 
“ ‘What have 1 to do with this canal?’ ‘Commander of the Faithful,’ said Ibn 
“ Abi Duwad, ‘God will call you to an equal account of your superintendence 
“ over the affairs of the most distant, and over those of the nearest of your sub- 
“ jects.’ He then continued to manage adroitly the humour of the khalif till the 
“ money was granted.” Al-Husain Ibn ad-Dahhak, the celebrated poet, said to one 
of the metaphysicians of that time: “ In the opinion of us [poets) Ibn Abi Duwad 
“ does not know the [pure Arabic ) language; you look on him as not being 
“ a good metaphysician; the jurisconsults think him uqskilled in the law; 
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“ but al-Motasim considers him learned in all those sciences.” Ibn Abi Duwad 
narrates in these terms the origin of his connection with the khalif al-Mamun : 

“ I used to go with the other doctors to Yahya Ibn al-Aktham’s assemblies (14), 35 
“ and I was there one day when a messenger came from al-Mamun to slate that 
“ the Commander of the Faithful desired Ibn al-Aktham to go to him with all his 
“ company. Ibn al-Aktham was unwilling to take me with him, but he had 
“ no means of leaving me behind; so I went with the others, and we held a conver- 
“ sation in the presence of al-Mamun, who turned to look at me when I began to 
“ speak, and listened to my words with attention and approbation. He then 
“ asked me who I was, and I told him my pedigree. ‘What,’ said he, ‘ has delayed 
“ you so long from coming to see us?’ Not wishing to do an ill office to Yahya, 

“ I replied: ‘Destiny detained me, and it was necessary that the term of God’s 
“ written decree should arrive.’ ‘ Let it be known to you (15),’ said he, * (hat 
“ in future we shall hold no assembly unless you come to it.’ I answered : 

“ ‘Yes, Commander of the Faithful (/ shall obey your order).' After that, 

“ our connection was gradually formed.” Others relate this affair in a different 
manner: Yahya Ibn al-Aktham, they say, went to Basra from Khorasan to act as 
kadi in the name of al-Mamun ; this was towards the end of the year 202 (about 
June. A. D. 818). Yahya was then a young man, somewhat more than twenty 
years of age. lie there chose for companions a number of men remarkable 
for their learning and honourable character, among whom was Ibn Abi Duwad. 
When al-Mamun came to Bagdad in 204, he told Yabya to choose some from 
among his companions to be admitted into (he society of the khalif and to be 
his frequent visitors. In consequence of this, Yahya selected twenty, and among 
-them Ibn Abi Duwad, but the khalif, on finding the number too great, ordered 
Yahya to make a selection out of them, and ten persons were chosen, amongst 
whom was Ibn Abi Duwad; but the khalif desired a fresh reduction to be made, 
and Yahya chose five, one of whom was Ibn Abi Duwad : such was the origin of 
his connexion with the khalif. When al-Mamun was on his death-bed, he ad- 
dressed to his brother al-Motasim his testament, which contained this recommen- 
dation: “ As for Abu Abd Allah Ahmad Ibn Abi Duwad, let him never cease to 
“ be the associate of your councils on every subject, for he is most worthy of 
“ having such confidence placed in him (16); and I recommend you not to take 
“ afvizir when 1 die.” Al-Motasim, on his accession to the khalifate, appointed 
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Ibn Abi Duwad chief kadi (kadi 'l-koddt), and deposed Yahya Ibn al-Aktham ; 
and Ibn Abi Duwad became so great a favourite with the khalif, that neither his 
public nor private business was done without his advice. In the month of Ra- 
madan, A. H. 220 (September, A.D. 835), Ibn Abi Duwad cruelly persecuted Ahmad 
Ibn Hanbal and tried to force him to admit that the Koran was created (17). — 
Al-Motasim in dying was succeeded by his son al-Wathik Billah, under whom 
Ibn Abi Duw&d continued to enjoy high favour; when he died, his brother al- 
Mutawakkil succeeded to the khalifate, and in the beginning of his reign Ibn 
Abi Duwad lost the use of his right side from a paralytic stroke, in conse- 
quence of which, al-Mutawakkil conferred the place of kadi on Muhammad, son 
of Ahmad Ibn Abi Duwad, who was afterwards, in 236 (A.D. 850), replaced as 
Inspector of Grievances(\ 8) by Yahya Ibn al-Aktham. — Al-Wathik had ordered 
that every person should arise on seeing the vizir Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik 
az-Zaiyat, and Ibn Abn Duwad would stand up on seeing the vizir, but then 
turn towards the kibla in order to say his prayers; for which reason Ibn az- 
Zaiyat pronounced the following verses : 

He says his prayers since he had the advantage of bearing hatred against me ; I see 
that from that time, he fulfils his pious duties and his fasts. May his heart be never 
free from such envenomed hatred as may leave him no repose (19) . 

O 

The praises of Ibn Abi Duwad were celebrated by a number of contemporary 
poets, and Ali ar-Razi relates this anecdote on the subject: “I saw the poet 
“ Abu Tammam with Ibn Abi Duwad, to whom he was making a man recite 
“ for him a poem in which were these words: 

‘ The generosity of Ahmad Ibn Duw&d has caused all the afflictions of evil Fortune to 
‘ be forgotten 1 Never did 1 travel to distant regions without , owing to his bounty 
‘ my conveyance and my subsistence.’ 

“Ibn Abi Duw&d here asked him if that thought was his own, or if he had 
“ borrowed it? To which Abu Tammam replied that it was his own, but that 
“ he made in it an allusion to the following verse, composed by Abd Nawas : 

‘ If our words seem to convey the praises of any other, it is thou alone on whom our 
* thoughts are turned (20).’ 

Abu Tammam had passed a great number of days at the door of Ibn Abi 
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Duwad without being admitted to see him, for which reason he complained bit- 
terly of his copduct to one of his friends. Some time after, he was introduced, 
and Ibn Abi Du wad said to him: <( 0 Abu Tammam, have you reproached 
“ enough?” To which he answered : “ Reproaches are made to individuals only, 
“ but thou art all mankind (21); and how can reproaches be made to them?” 
“ Where did you come by that idea?” said the kadi. Abu Tammam replied: 
“ I borrowed it from the knowing one” (meaning Abu Nawas), “who said of 
“ al-Fadl Ibn ar-Rabi : 

* God is not to be blamed if he unite ( the noble qualities of) all mankind in a sole 
‘ individual.’ 

On the appointment of Ibn Abi Duwad as Inspector of Grievances, Abu Tam- 
mam addressed his complaints to him in a poem, which contained the following 
passage: 

Since your neglect causes the ruin of poetry and poets, we need not wonder if they 
perish through the neglect of foreigners (22) ! Yet poetry ( like the laden camel ) stirs 
from side to side, and' strives to rise with the burden you put on it since you became 
redresser of wrongs (23) . Did poetry not give to facts a permanent form, men ambitious 
of glory would never learn whence you obtained your honours. 

The same poet made his eulogium in a poem beginning thus : 

Didst thou see the (fair ) faces which appeared to us between al-Liwa (2k) and ZarAd? 

And which contains this elegant thought : 

When God wishes to reveal (to the knowledge of the world)', that excellence which re- 
mains (modestly) folded up, he allows an envious tongue to attack it. Did fire not 
inflame whatever it approaches, the sweet odour of aloes-wood had remained un- 
known (25). 

The praises of Ibn Abi Duwad were celebrated also by Marwan Ibn Abi ’l-Ja- 
nub in the following- verses : 

The tribe of Nizftr (26) possesses all glory and honour despite its foes 1 Tell those 
who pretend to surpass that Nizftr from whom spring the tribes of Khindif(27) and 
lyftd — Tell them that the Apostle of God and the khalifs belong to that family which is 
ours, and that Ahmad Ibn Duwftd comes from it also. Until the day of judgment (28), 
no such persons will ever be found in any family but ours 1 (To it alone belong) a pro- 
phet sent by God, the successors in his covenant, and he who is directed and who 
directs to good. 
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When Abu Hiflan al-Muhazzami (29) heard these verses, he pronounced the 
following : 

Tell those who pretend to surpass the tribe of NizAr, princes in the earth ruling over 
slaves ! Tell them that the Apostle of God and the khalife belong to that family which is 
ours, but that we totally disclaim the pretended descendant of IyAd. Ivdd itself shall 
not be one of our tribes, if it admit the pretensions of Ahmad !bn Abi Duw&d. 

3o When Ibn Abi Duw&d heard these verses, he said: “ No one ever gave me so 
“ severe a wound as that boy al-Muhazzami has done: were I not unwilling to 
“ show that I pay attention to him, I would inflict on him a punishment such 
“ as none ever suffered before! He has gone up to one of my proudest honours 
“ and utterly destroyed it (30).” — Ibn Abi Duwad used to recite frequently the 
following verses, but did not say whether they were his own or another’s : 

Thou (O Lord!) art no feeble aid;— and success in all affairs is ensured by powerful 
aid. To-day we stand in need of thy succour ; the physician is only called in when 
the disease is violent 

Al-Marzobani has furnished us with some of the preceding anecdotes, but 
another historian gives the following on the authority of Abu ’1-Aina : “The 
“ khalif al-Motasim was displeased with Khalid Ibn Yazid Ibn Mazyad as-Shai- 
“ bani” (whom we shall speak of again in the life of his father Yazid), “and 
“ recalled him from his government (31), that he might appear before him to 
“ answer for his inability to make up a sum of money which he was called 
“ upon to pay; he had besides to answer other accusations. Al-Motasim 
“ held therefore a sitting in order to condemn him to punishment, and would 
‘ ‘ not listen to the intercession of Ibn Abi Duwad, on whose generosity Khalid 
‘ ‘ had thrown himself. The khalif having taken his seal, the kadi Ahmad ( Ibn 
' ‘ Abi Duwad) went to a place inferior to his own, on which al-Motasim said : 
“ 4 Abu Abd Allah (32), you are silting out of your place.’ To this the kadi 
“ replied: 4 It is meet I should not sit in my place, but in a lower.’ ‘Why 
“ so?’ said the khalif. The kadi answered: ‘Because the public say that my 
“ place is not the place of one who can intercede and whose intercession will 
“ be heard.’ ‘Go back to your place,’ said al-Motasim. ‘Shall I go,’ said the 
“ kadi, ‘as one whose intercession has been heard or as one whose intercession 
“ has been rejected?’ ‘Nay,’ replied the khalif, ‘go as one whose intercession 
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“ has been heal'd.’ Ibn Abi Duwad went up therefore to bis place, and, when 
4 ‘ seated, said : ‘ The public will not be aware that the Commander of the Faith- 
“ ful has pardoned him, unless he receive a robe of honour.’ The khalif ordered 
“ him to be clothed in a robe of honour. Abu Diiwad continued: ‘There is 
“ due to him and his people six months’ salary, which must be paid 
4 1 them, so if thou givest orders that they receive it now, it will serve instead of 
the (customary-) present.’ The khalif said: ‘I shall order it to be done.’ 

( The historian continues to relate') that when Khalid went forth in his robe of 
honour with the money borne before him, the people were waiting in the streets 
to witness his punishment, and one of them called out to him : “Praise be to 
44 God for thy escape, 0 prince of Arabs !” to which Khalid replied : “ Silence ! 

“ by God! the prince of Arabs is truly Ahmad Ibn Abi Duwad!” — Great jea- 
lousy and mutual dislike existed between the kadi Ahmad and the vizir Ibn az- 
Zaiyat ; so much so, that the latter refused to receive the visits of a friend of the 
kadi's, specially commissioned by him to direct his affairs : the kadi, on hearing 
of this, went to the vizir, and said : 44 1 assure you that I do not come to you 
“ (as others do), to obtain from you either augmentation of slender means or 
44 exaltation from lowly rank; but the Commander of the Faithful has placed 
“ you in a post which obliges me to visit you : when I do so, it is on his ac- 
“ count; and when I remain absent, it is on yours.” He then rose up and 
retired. He was indeed possessed of such noble and honourable qualities as sun* 
passed description. A poet composed a satire of seventy verses against the 
vizir Ibn az-Zaiy&t; when the kadi Ahmad heard of it, he pronounced these 
verses: 

Better than a satire of seventy verses, is their purport condensed into a single verse, 
How much the state requires a shower of rain, to wash away that filthy stain of oil ! (33) 

When Ibn az-Zaiy&t heard of this epigram, he composed the following, in 
which he alluded to the profession of one of the kadi Ahmad’s ancestors, who 
was reported to have been a seller of pitch : 

0 thou who vainly thinkest to satirize us, thou exposest thyself to death in attacking 
roe. Our honour cannot be diminished by the mention of oil ; the reputation of our 
family is too well known . ’Tis you who defiled the state with your pitch, and no- 
thing could clean it till we washed it with our oil. 

Ibn Abi Duwad lost the use of his side the Tth of the second Jumada, 233 36 
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(January, A. D. 848), a hundred and some days after the death of his enemy 
the vizir ; some say forty-nine or fifty days only : the date of the vizir’s death 
shall be given in the letter M (34). When the kadi received his paralytic stroke, 
he was replaced by his son Abu ’l-Walid Muhammad, who did not however fulfil 
the duties of his place to general satisfaction, having incurred the blame of many 
and merited the praise of a few only ; so much so, that Ibrahim Ibn al-Abbas 
as-Suli, whose life has been already given, composed against him these lines: 

The faults which appear in you so plainly have effaced [the memory of) the virtues 
which your father left you as a legacy. By him you surpassed the sons of honourable 
men, as by yourself you have surpassed the sons of the vile. 

In which verses, I must say that the poet has gone to the extremes of eulo- 
gium and blame: the idea is quite novel. — Muhammad continued to fill 
the places of kadi and inspector of wrongs for the army till the year 
237 (A. D. 851), when al-Motawakkil, being displeased with him and his 
father Ahmad, ordered his lands to be sequestered; this happened on the 
24th Safar of the above year; he then deprived him of his place as in- 
spector of wrongs, and afterwards, on Thursday, 5lh of the first Rabi, he 
dismissed him from his place of kadi and took from him a sum of one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand dinars (35), with precious stones to the value of 
forty thousand dinars, after which he sent him away from Baghdad to Sarr- 
man-raa. The place of kadi was then entrusted to Yahya Ibn Aktham as-Saifi 

(whose life shall be given in the letter Y). At the time when Ibn Abi Duwad 

incurred the displeasure of the khalif so far as to be deprived of his landed pro- 
perty, witnesses had been examined to prove the crime he was accused of, and a 
great number of them and other persons were present in court ; there was one 
of those witnesses in whom the kadi, during his administration, had placed little 
confidence, and who now stood up and said : “ Gall on us to witness in your be- 
“ half (36) according to what is written in this instrument;” on which the kadi an- 
swered : “ No ! no ! no ! that is not your place ;” and turning round to the other 
witnesses, he said: “Bear ye witness for me;” on which the man sat down 
abashed, and the public were filled with admiration for the firmness of the kadi 

and his strength of mind (37). The kadi Ahmad Ibn Duwad died of his palsy 

in the month of Muharram, A. H. 240 (June, A. D. 854), and it is slated on his 
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own authority that he was born at Basra in 160 (A.D. 776-7): he was, it is said, 
about twenty years older than the kadi Yahya Ibn al-Aktham, but this is in 
contradiction with what is mentioned by me in tbe life of Yahya ; I have, how- 
ever, written it down here as 1 found it given, and God knows best whether it 
be correct or not. — Muhammad, son of Ibn Abi Duwad, died in the month of 
Zu ’l-Hijja, twenty days before his father. Al-Marzobani, in his book above- 
mentioned {the Murshid), notices great variations in the dates of Ibn Abi Du- 
wad’s and his son’s death ; so I prefer giving here all he says on the subject : 

“ Al-Mutawakkil appointed Muhammad, son of Ibn Abi Duwad, to act in the 
“ place of his father as kadi and inspector of wrongs for the army; he then did— 

“ missed him from these places onWednesday, 19th Safar, 240, and sequestered 
“ the landed property of the father and son, but this business was settled by a 
“ fine of one million of dinars. Abu ’1-Walid Muhammad, son of Ahmad, died 
“ at Baghdad in Zu ’1-Kada, 240, and his father died twenty days after. As- 
“ Suli states, however, that the anger of al-Mutawakkil against Ibn Abi Duwad 
“ took place in 237.” Al-Marzobani says farther on: “The kadi Ahmad died 
“ in Muharram, 240, and his son died twenty days before; some say that the 
“ death of the son occurred towards the end of the year 239, and that they 
“ both died at Baghdad; some again state that the son died in Zu’ l-Hijja, 239, 

“ and the father on Saturday, 23rd Muharram of the year 240, at about a 
“ month’s distance. God alone knows the truth in all that.” — Abu Bakr Ibn 
“ Doraid says that Ibn Abi Duwad was full of affability towards men of education, 
no matter to what country they belonged, and that he had taken a great num- 37 
her of them under his care, treating them as members of his family and defray- 
ing their expenses. On his death a crowd of those clients went to the door of 
his house and cried out: “He is to be buried, that man who was the pillar of 
“ generosity and the ornament (38) of literature ! of whom it was never said : 

“ Here he has committed a fault ; there his talent has failed him." When 
his bier was borne up, three of them went forward to it, and the first recited 
these verses : 

To-day is dead the support of the state and of the language ; he is dead, the protector 
whose succour was ever implored in misfortune 1 The paths of learning are dark since 
the sun of generosity is hidden by the mist of the winding-sheet. 

The second then advanced and said ; 
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Through humble modesty he sought not the pulpit or the (vizir's) seat ; yet, had he 
wished, the pulpit and the [vizir’s; seat were his. Taxes are gathered for another, but 
for him is gathered a harvest of praises and ( heavenly ) rewards. 

Then the third came forward and said : 

It is not the powder of musk which has been used to perfume his corpse, but rather 
the praises which he left behind. The noise you hear is not the creaking of the bier ; it is 
the sound of hearts which are breaking. 

Abu Bakr al-Jurjani relates having heard Abu ’1-Aina ad-Darir (the blind) 
say: “I never met in the world with a man more polite than Ibn Abi Duwad; he 
“ would never say, on my leaving him: Page , lake his hand (39); but, Page, 
“ go out with him. I look on this expression as free from alloy, and (though 
“ he uttered it), he will not be the poorer (40); and I never heard it from any 
“ other.” — We may now conclude, for this article has become rather long, but 
the honourable actions of Ibn Abi Duwad were so numerous! — Iyadi means 
belonging to the tribe of Iyad, who was son to Nizar Ibn Maadd Ibn Adnan. 



(1) This name and the preceding are uncertain; the MSS. all differ. 

(2) In the Arabic text, this name is erroneously printed Obaid Allah. 

(3) The town of Rinnisrin no longer exists, having been gradually abandoned by its inhabitants for the city 
of Aleppo, from which it lay at the distance of ten miles in a southern direction. It was however one of the 
most important places of Syria during the first centuries of Islamism, having been one of the military colo- 
nies or settlements established by the Arabs, when they conquered that country. 

(4) Damascus; in the Arabic: as-Sham. 

(5} WAsil Ibn AtA was the founder of the Motazclite sect. His life is given by Ibn KhallikAn. 

(6) The printed Arabic text and most of the MSS. have here 1^5 U)t but I is the right reading. 

(7) Abulfedts Annales, t. I, p. 30. 

(8) The pulpit or minbar was in those times specially reserved for the khalif or his deputy, who alone had 
the right of pronouncing the kffotba. (Seed’Ohsson, 1 1, p.204.) The gibbet was merely the trunk of a palm-tree 
to which the bodies of executed persons were tied and exposed to public view. It sometimes happened that 
living criminals were tied up in the same manner. 

(9) See Elmaktn , p. 141 et seq.— To what d’Herbelot says of this general, under the heads Afscbik and 

Babek, I shall only add here, that Ibn ShAkir, in his Oyiun at-Tawdrikh (MS. of the Bib. du Rot, No. 638, 
fol.232t?.),says that al-Afshtn was descended from the ancient kings of Persia; and Sibt Ibnal-Jawzi states in his 
MiraAt az-ZamAn (MS. No. 640, fol.llTv .), that the real name of al-Afshtn was Haidar Ibn Raus; and that the 
governors of Osrftshana , a province in Transoxiana, bore the title of Afshtn, in the same way as 

each king of Persia was called Chosroes, and of Greece, Cesar. 

(10) In the East, respectable persons never stir out but on horseback. 

(11) See page 33, note (8). 
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(12) As executions often took place in the audience-hall of the khalif, a skin was then spread under the con- 
demned person to catch the blood. 

(13) The verbs and have both a peculiar signification in certain cases, and mean to do torn* - 

thing wrong or disagreeable: thou hast done (wrong) and committed (evil).— 

I shall do and act , i.e. I shall punish - a female who acts (wrong), a prostitute. 

(14) The vizirs and k&dis held assemblies at their houses on stated days. 

(15) In the Arabic text ^ JL. I ^ is printed for , which is the right reading, though the MSS. give 

the other; a similar error exists in good MSS. of the Koran, where $ is written for 3^1 In the 

21st verse of the 27th Surat. 

(16) Literally : He is the place for that. 

(17) Ibn AbiDuw&d followed the Motazelite doctrine, and of course believed the Koran to have been created ; 
orthodox Moslims are bound to believe that it existed from all eternity. (See Pocock's Specimen , 2nd edit, 
p. 222; and d’Ohsson’s Tableau de V Empire Othoman , tom. I, p. 83 etseq.) 

(18) The Inspector of Grievances was, a judge like the k&di, but he possessed moreover executive 
power. 

« (19) Literally: As may leave him sitting down and standing up. (SeeDe Sacy’s Chrestomathie, tom. I, p. 89, 
and t. Ill, p. 270 ) — The vizir had in view the double signification of this expression. 

(20) Ibn Khallik&n has certainly made a mistake here and given a wrong verse. 

(21) Thou art all mankind. because thou possessest all their good qualities. 

(22) This appears to be an allusion to the Turkish officers in al-Motasim’s service. 

(23) The burden you put on it is the Obligation of celebrating your justice. 

(24) See note (1), page 25. 

(25) Aloes-wood does not emit its perfume till burned. 

(26) We have seen, by Ibn Abi DuwAd’s genealogy, that he descended from NizAr. 

(27) K hi ndif is the true orthography of the word, not khindik, as given in the Arabic text on the authority 
of the MSS. 

(28) Literally : The day when men shall call unto one another. (See Koran , surat 40, verse 34.) 

(29) AbO Hiff&n Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Harb is supposed by the Khatlb to have been born at Basra. He 
dwelt at Baghdad, and was considered as possessing great literary acquirements: the celebrated al-AsmAi 
was one of his masters. ( History of Baghdad by the Khatlb, Arabic MS. of the Bib. du Roi t fonds Asselin, 
No. 541.) The date of his death is not given. 

(30) Literally: ijndid it button by button, means a loop or button-hole. 

(31) KhAlid had obtained from al-M&mftn the government of Mosul. (See the life of Tazld.) 

(32) The khalif here addresses him by his surname, which was a mark of great friendship. 

(33) Ibn az-Zaiydt means : son of the oilman. 

(34) Ibn az-Zaiy&t died A. H. 233. 

(35) The dinar of that time would now have an intrinsic value of about eleven shillings British. 

(36) The verb signifies : bear witness against or for a person. It is used with the latter signifi- 

cation in the Koran , surat 5, verse 48. As a legal term, it means: bear witness in respect to a person or 
thing . 

(37) Ibn Abi DuwAd had so unfavourable an opinion of this person, that he would not allow him to give 
evidence even in favour of himself. 

(38) Literally : The date. 

10 
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(39) That is: Take his hand and lead him out . 

(40) The Arabian critics compare the pure and genuine idiomatic expressions of their language to good coin ; 
indeed the word jJii which means to separate good coin from had , is often used to signify criticism . 



THE HAFIZ ABU NOAIM AL-ISBAHANI. 

The celebrated haGz Abu Noaim Ahmad lbn Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ishak 
Ibn Musa Ibn Mihran al-Isbahani ( native of Ispahan ), author of the Hilyat 
al-Awlid (1), and one of the principal traditionists, was a haGz of the highest 
authority (2) : he had studied under men of the first merit, who themselves 
received from him useful information. His Hilyat is a very fine book, and his 
History of Ispahan has furnished me with the life of his father Abd Allah and the 
genealogy here given. In this life he says that his ancestor Mihran became Mos- 
lim, which indicates that he was the first of them who followed that religion ; he 
also adds that Mihran was freedman to Abd Allah lbn Moawia Ibn Abd Allah 
Ibn Jaafar Ibn Abi Talib, of whom we shall again make mention (3). In the 
same article, he states that his father Abd Allah died in the month of Rajab, 
A. H. 365 (A. D. 976), and was buried beside his maternal grandfather. Abu 
Noaim was born in Rajab, 336 (beginning of A. D. 948), or 334 according to 
some, and died at Ispahan in the month of Safar, 430 (November, A. D. 1038); 
others placed his death on Monday, 21st Muharram of that year. — “ Isbahan, 
“ pronounced Asbahan and Isfahan (4), is one of the most famous cities in the 
“ province of al-Jibal (or Persian Irak), and was so called from its Persian 
“ name Sibahan , which means collection of troops. It was denominated thus 
“ because the kings of Persia, the Khosroes, used to assemble their troops in 
“ that place as in the encampments (askar) of Faris, Kerman, al-Ahwaz, etc. on 
“ the occurrence of any serious event. Sibahan, in Arabic Isbahan , was 
“ built by Alexander Zu ’1-Karnain.” Such are the observations made by 
“ as-Samani. 

(1) The Hilyat al-Awlia, or Ornament of the Holy Men, contains the Hvei of the principal Moslira saints, 
the relation of. their miraculous gifts and actions, etc. 

(2) The meaning of the word hAfiz has already been explained ; see page 57, note (1). 

(3) See d’Herbelot, Abd all a, fils de Moavie. 

(4) The Arabs, not having in their alphabet an equivalent for the letter p, are obliged to write Ispahan with 
a h or an f. 
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AL-KHATIB AL-BAGHDADI. 

The haGz Abu Bakr Ahmad Ibn Ali Ibn Thabit lbn Ahmad Ibn Mahdi Ibn 
Thabit, better known by the name of al-Khatib (the preacher ), native of Bagh- 
dad, composed a history of that city, and other useful works. He was a haGz (1 ) 
of exact knowledge and a scholar of profound learning ; had he written nothing 
but his History, that production would be sufficient for his reputation, as it 
shows him to have possessed vast information; and yet he is author of nearly one 
hundred works, and his merit is too well known to require description. He 
learned jurisprudence from Abu i-Hasan al-Mahamili, die kadi Abu ’t-Tayib 
at-Tabari and other masters, but though a doctor of the law, he made the Tra- 
ditions and history his principal study. His birth took place on Thursday, 
23rd of the latter Jumada, 392 (May, A.D. 1002), and his death occurred at 
Baghdad on Monday, 7th Zu ’1-Hijja, 463 (September, A. D. 1071): as-Samani 
says that he died in the month of Shawwal. I am informed that Abu Ishak 
as-Shirazi was one of those who carried his bier, through gratitude for the 
great service rendered him by the Khatib, whom he had been accustomed to 
consult on the difficulties in his works. It is a singular coincidence that 
the death of the Khatib, who was the haGz of the East, took place on the 
same day as that of Abu Omar Yusuf Ibn Abd al-Barr, author of the Kitab 
al-Istiab , who was at .that period the haGz of the West (2) : (see the life 
of lbn Abd al-Barr in the letter Y). Ibn an-Najjar says in his History of 
Baghdad that Abd ’1-Barakat Ismail Ibn Saad the SuG (3) related the following 
circumstance: “The shaikh Abu Bakr Ibn Zahra the SuG had a tomb made 
“ for himself by the side of Bishr al-HaG's, and went once a week to sleep in it 

and read the Koran through; but the Khatib, in dying, had desired to be bu- 
“ ried beside the grave of Bishr, for which reason the students of the Tradi- 
“ tions went to Ibn Zahra and requested him to give the Khatib the preference, 
“ and allow him to be interred in that tomb which he had got made for him- 
“ self, but Ibn Zahra gave a most determined refusal, and said : ’Must the place 
“ I prepared for myself since so many years be taken from me?’ On seeing 
“ him so resolute, they went to my father Abd Saad and told him what had 
“ passed, on which' he sent for lbn Zahra and addressed him in these. terms: 
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“ ‘ I will not ask you to give them up the tomb, but I will propose to you this 
“ question: Were Bishr al-Hafi among the living and you seated by his side, 
“ and if the Khatib were then to enter and take a place lower than yours, would 
“ it be becoming in you to remain seated above him?’ ‘Gertainly not,’ replied 
“ Ibn Zahra, ‘I should rise and give him up my place.’ ‘So you should do at 
“ the present moment,’ said my father; and on this the heart of the shaikh Ibn 
“ Zahra relented, and he gave them permission to bury the Khatib in his tomb, 
“ which was done. — The Khatib was interred by the gate of Harb (4) ; during 
“ his illness he gave in alms all his riches, which amounted to two hundred 
“ dinars, and which he distributed to the traditionists, jurisconsults, and 
“ fakirs; he also ordered that the clothes he wore should be given in charity, 
‘‘ and that all his books should be appropriated as a wakf (5) to the use of 
“ Moslims. He left no posterity. The number of his works is upwards of sixty. 
“ The shaikh Abu Ishak as-Shirazi was one of those who carried his bier. 
“ Some say he was born in 391 (A. D. 1001), but God knows best. There 
“ exist relations of holy dreams (6) in which he appeared after his death. 
“ He had become chief professor and hafiz of Traditions in that epoch.” End 
of the extract from the work of Ibn an-Najjar. 



(1) See page 57, note (1). 

(2) Northern Africa, Sicily, and Spain are the countries which the Moslims designated by the appellation of 
the West ( al- Maghrib ). 

(3) Lower down the father of this S&fi is named AbASaad, instead of Saad as here given ; but one of the MSS. 
has Ab& Saad in both places, and this is probably the true reading. 

(4) In the original text this word is incorrectly printed 

(5) See page 49, note (7). 

(6) See note (7), page 46. 



ABU L-HUSAIN AR-RAWANDI. 

59 Abu ’1-Husain Ahmad Ibn Yahya Ibn Ishak ar-Rawandi, a celebrated scholar 
and author of a discourse on metaphysics, was one of the most talented men of 
his time : the works he composed amount to about one hundred and fourteen ; 
among them are the Ignominy of the Motazeliles, the Crown, the Emerald, the 
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Jewel ( al-Kasab ), etc. ; he wrote also an account of his sittings and conversa- 
tions with a number of learned metaphysicians. The doctrines he professed 
were peculiarly his own, and are to be found stated in the writings of the school- 
men. He died A. H. 245 (A. D. 859), at the place called the Rahabaof Malik 
Ibn Tawk at-Thalabi (1); some say at Baghdad; he was then about forty years 
of age. In the work called the Bustdn (2) his death is placed in 250, but God 
knows best! — Rawandi means native of Rdwand , a village in the dependen- 
cies of Kas&n near Ispahan ; there is another place called Rawand outside Naisa- 
pur; this Kasan must not be confounded with Kashan, situated in the neighbour- 
hood of Kumm. This Rawand is mentioned by Abu Tamman at-Tai in his 
Hamasa, chapter of Elegies (3); he says : “They relate that two men of the 
“ tribe of Asad went forth to Ispahan, and look there into fellowship as brother 
“ a dihkdn (4), who lived in a place called both Rawand and Khuzak; they made 
“ him their cup-companion, and one of them having died, the dihkdn and the 
“ other survivor took his tomb for cup-companion, inasmuch as they drank 
“ two cups and poured out one upon the tomb; then the dikhdn died, and (he 
“ man of the tribe of Asad who remained drank to the graves of both, and sung 
“ these words: 

‘ 0 my two friends! awake ; how long do you repose I Is it then true that your sleep 
‘ shall have no end? Is it by reason of your lengthened slumber that you answer not 
‘ him who calleth unto you ? — [It would seem ) as if a cup-bearer had steeped your senses 
‘ in wine 1 Know ye not that in all R&wand and Khuz&k I have no other friends but you ? 
‘ I shall remain by your tombs, and never quit them during the long course of nights, 

‘ unless a voice ( ) answer from your graves. I will weep over you till the hour 
‘ of death, but what will give answer to the moans of the afflicted if he weeps your 
* loss ? Could one life be given to preserve another, I had offered mine as a ransom 
‘ for yours. I now pour out wine upon your graves; if it reach you not, it will at 
‘ least moisten the earth by which you are covered.’ 

Khuzak is the name of another village in the neighbourhood of Rawand. 



(1) See Abft ’I-FadA’s Geography, Arabic text, page 280. 

(2) Bajji Khalifa, in his Bibliographical Dictionary, notices sixteen works bearing the title of Bustdn; the 
one cited here by Ibn Khallik&n is perhaps that composed by Abb HAmid al-IsfarAini. 

(3) See Freytag’s Hamdta, page 398. 

(4) Dikhdn is a Persian word, signifying both farmer and historian; it is generally used to designate a 
person of ancient Persian family, possessing hereditary landed property. See Dr. Mold's translation of the 
Shdh Kdmeh. 1. 1, page 8 of the Introduction. 

(3) Seea curious note on this superstition in M. de Sacy's Anthologie Grammatical p. 211. 
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AHMAD IBN MUHAMMAD AL-HARAWI. 

Abu Obaid Ahmad U>n Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abi Obaid al-Abdi al- 
Muwaddib (the schoolmaster) al-Harawi al-Fashani: such is the genealogy 
usually given of the author of the Kitab al-Gharibain. I have however found 
it stated thus on the title-page of a copy of his work: Ahmad Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Abd ar-Rahman. He was ranked among the men of profound learning, and 
his book shows him to have possessed no inferior talent ; but I have no know- 
ledge of any circumstances of his life deserving mention, excepting the fact of 
his having been pupil to Abu Mansur al-Azhari the philologist (whose life I 
intend to give) ; it was under him that al-Harawi studied and acquired his in- 
formation. The work which I have mentioned contains the explanation of the 
uncommon expressions peculiar to the Koran and the traditions of the Prophet; 
it is a useful book, and copies of it have spread to every country. It is said that 
the author was fond of loose conversation, that he took (wine) in private, and 
40 kept company with men of wit in their parties of pleasure and debauch : God 
pardon him (for doing so) and us (for mentioning it!). To something of 
this kind also al-Bakharzi appears to allude in his biographical notice on some 
learned men of Khorasan. Al-Harawi died in the month of Rajab, A. H. 
401 (A. D. 1011): this patronymic is derived from Herat, the name of one of 
the great cities in Khorasan which capitulated to Al-Ahnaf Ibn Kais, ( general ) 
under the orders of Abd Allah Ibn Aamir (in the thirtieth year of the 
Hijra) (1). — Fashani is derived from Fashan, name of a village in the depen- 
dancies of Herat ; it is also called Bashan according to as-Samani ; mention has 
already been made of Kashan and Kasan (2). These four names are sometimes 
confounded one with another, but written as they are here, no mistake can 
occur. 



(1) See note (3), page 50. Al-Ahnaf had already invaded Khorasan, A. H. 22. See Major Price’s Retro- 
spect of Muhammadan History . 

(2) See page 77. 
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AL-KHAWAFI. 

Abu ’1-Muzaffar Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Muzaffar al-Khawafi, doctor 
of the sect of as-Shafi, was the most able polemic divine of his time; he had 
studied jurisprudence under the Imam al-Haramain, and was one of his most 
distinguished pupils. He was kadi of Tus and its environs, and obtained great 
reputation among the learned by his skill in argument and his ability in silen- 
cing an adversary. He was a fellow-student of Abu Hamid al-Ghazzali, and 
both were equally gifted with great talents, which the former showed in argu- 
ment, the latter in his writings. Al-Khawafi died at Tus, A. H. 500 (A. D. 
1106). — Khawdfi is derived from Khawaf, a canton of Naisapur, containing 
many villages. 



ABU ’L-FUTUH AHMAD AL-GHAZZALI. 

Abu ’1-Futuh Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad at-Tusi al- 
Ghazzali, surnamed Majd ad-din {glory of religion ), was a doctor of the sect 
of as-Shafi, and brother to the imam Abu Hamid al-Gha^zali. He was a good 
preacher, handsome in person, and endowed with the gift of miracles and 
other signs of divine favour. His ruling passion was making public exhor- 
tations, and for this he neglected the law of which he was a doctor ; but he gave 
lectures on this science in the Nizdmiya College, when acting as substitute for 
his brother Abfi Hamid, who had ceased to profess from religious scruples. 
The work written by his brother, and entitled Ihyd olum ad-din ( Revival of 
Religious Sciences) was abridged by him into one volume with the title of Lobdb 
al-Ihya {Pith of the Ihyd) ; he was also author of another treatise, named AU 
Dakhlrat fi Ilm al-Basirat ( the Treasure $ treating of the science of Vision) (1). 
He had travelled over many countries, acting as a servant to the Sufis, and was 
disposed to solitude and retirement from the world. Ibn an-Najjar relates this anec- 
dote in his History of Baghdad : “A person in the presence of Ahmad al-Ghazzali 
“ read' out of the Koran this verse: O r my servants! who have transgressed 
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“ against yourselves , etc. (2), on which al-Gazzali remarked that God had 
“ ennobled them by calling them his servants ( which had not been the case, 
“ were the possessive pronoun omitted)', and he then cited the following 
“ verses (in support of his observation) : 

‘ The blame which I incur for loving Laila (3) bears lightly on me ; it pains me 
‘ little, that my enemies say : “ He is an outcast.” When called by my name, I am deaf ; 
‘ but I hear (and answer) when people say : “ 0 slave of Laila !” ’ 

It is thus another poet has said : 

Call me by no other name than slave of Laila, for that is the noblest of my names. 

41 Ahmad al-Ghazzali died at Kazwin, A.H. 520 (A. D. 1126). The patronymic 
Tiisi is derived from Tus, the name of a place in Khorasan composed of two 
towns, Taberdn and Nawkan , to which appertain more than one thousand villages. 
Ghazzali is a derivative from Ghazzal (cotton spinner ), formed after the system 
generally followed by the people of Khowarezm and Jurjan, who from Kassdr (a 
fuller) form Kassari , and from Attar ( a druggist), Attari (4). Some pronounce 
Ghazdli with a single z, deriving it from Ghazala, the name of a village in the 
dependancies of Tus, but this pronunciation differs from the one in general use, 
though as-Samani has adopted it in his Ansdb. — Kazwin , a large city in Per- 
sian Irak, situated near the castles of the Ismailites(5). 



(1) It is difficult to say what the science of vision may be, but judging from the character of the author, I 
am inclined to think that this work contains some mystic doctrine. 

(2) Koran , surat 39, verse 34. . 

(3) I have substituted here the proper name Laila for the pronoun Aar, so as to be enabled to render into 
English the idea which comes in the next verse; as the words, O slave of her would be unintelligible, though 
a literal translation of the Arabic. 

(4) The people of Khowarezm, in so doing, committed a great barbarism, for kassdri and attari , if they 
had any meaning, would signify a fullerman , a druggistman . 

(5) The fullest account of the Ismailites is given by M. de Sacy in his History of the Druzes, 1. 1, intro- 
duction. 



IBN BARHAN AL-USULI. 

Abu ’1-Fath Ahmad Ibn Ali Ibn Muhammad al-Wakil, generally known by the 
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name of Ibn Barhan, was a doctor of the sect of as-Shafi, and profoundly learned 
in the dogmas (Osul) of faith and the minor principles of doctrine, as also in 
those points wherein die four orthodox sects agree or differ. He studied juris- 
prudence under Abu Hamid al-Ghazzali, Abu Bakr as-Sh&shi and Abu ’1-Hasan 
al-Kiya al-Harrasi ; having become master of the subject, he composed the 
Wajiz, or Brief Exposition of the Principles of Jurisprudence, and professed 
during less than a month (1) in the Nizamiya College at Baghdad, where he 
died A. H. 520 (A. D. 1126.) 



(1) In the TabakAt at-Shafyin: ; which flies the sense of Jl an expression of 

very dQubtful import. The author of this TabakAt says: Ibn Barh&n was born at Baghdad, A.H. 479; he 
composed the BAtit or Detailed treatise on the Law, the'Wattf or treatise of Medium eitent, and the Wajtx , 
or Brief exposition, as also other works. His talent for resolving legal difficulties became proverbial; and 
though Ibn KhallikAn states that he died in 520, it is well known that 518 was the year of his death. 



AN-NAUHAS THE GRAMMARIAN. 

Abu- Jaafar Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ismail Ibn Yunus al-Muradi, sur- 
naraed an-Nahhas, was an eminent grammarian and native of Egypt. Among 
the instructive works written by him may be reckoned his Commentary on the 
Koran ; a Treatise on the grammatical analysis of the Koran ; another on the 
verses of the Koran which have been abrogated and those which abrogated them ; 
a work on grammar, entitled "at- T uffdha (the Apple ) ; one on Etymology; an 
Explanation of the verses given as examples by Sibawaih in his grammar, being 
the first work on the subject; the Secretary’s Guide; the Kafi ( Sufficient ), a. 
treatise on grammar; a treatise on the ideas usually met with in poetry; the 
works of ten poets edited and commented by himself; a greater and a less trea- 
tise on the Pause and the Commencement of Phrases ; a Commentary on the 
seven Moallakas; Lives of the Poets ( Tabakdt as-Shuard ); etc. His tradi- 
tionary learning was obtained from Abu Abd ar-Rahman an-Nasai, whom he 
he gave as his authority when communicating that species of information to 
others; the grammar he learned from Abu ’1-Hasan Ali al-Akhfash, Abu Ishak 
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az-Zajjaj, Ibn al-Anbari, Niftawaih, and the first literary men of Irak, hav- 
ing travelled from Egypt to that country for the purpose of studying under 
them. He was a man of sordid habits, parsimonious and niggardly towards 
himself; on being given a turban-cloth, he would cut it into three, out of 
avarice ; what he required for his sustenance, he would buy himself, or else live 
upon his acquaintances, to whom he became a burden; notwithstanding which, 
he was ardently sought after by numbers, for the profit, and instruction which 
were to be obtained from his lessons. Died at Old Cairo, on Sunday, 5th of Zu 
’1-Hijja, 338 (May, A. D. 950) ; some say 337. He came by his death in the fol- 
lowing manner: he had seated himself on the staircase, of the Nilometer, by 
the side of the river, which was then on the increase, and began to scan some 
verses according to the rules of prosody, when a common fellow who heard 
him, said: “This man is pronouncing a charm to prevent the overflow of the 
“ Nile, so as to raise the price of provisions;” he then thrust him with his foot 
42 into the river, and nothing more was heard of him . — Nahhds means a worker 
in copper ; in Egypt this name is given to him who makes vessels in brass. 



IBN BAKIYA AL-ABDI THE GRAMMARIAN. 

Abu Talib Ahmad Ibn Bakr Ibn Bakiya al-Abdi, an able and talented gram- 
marian ; he wrote a good commentary on the grammatical treatise composed by 
Abu Ali ’1-Farisi, and entitled the Iddh. The "only circumstanco of his life 
which has come to my knowledge is the fact of his having studied grammar 
under Abu Said as-Sirafi, Abu ’1-Hasan ar-Rummani and Abu Ali ’1-Farisi. 
Died on Thursday, 20th Ramadan, A. H. 406 (A. D. 1016 ). — Abdi means 
descended from Abd Kais, who was the son of Afsa (1) Ibn Doma and ancestor 
of a great and famous tribe. 

(1) See note (1), page 40. 
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ABU ’L-ABBAS IBN SAHL THE KATIB. 

The katib Abu ’1 Abbas Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Karim Ibn Sabi, 
author of the Kitdb al-Khardj (1 ). He died A. H. 270 (A. D. 883). Being to- 
tally ignorant of the circumstances of his life, I must pass it over in silence; my 
only reason for mentioning him is on account of his celebrated work, as its read- 
ers might wish to know at what time the author lived. 



il) This work appears to be a. treatise on the revenue arising from the land tax ; the author's having been 
a kdtib or writer in one of the government offices appears to confirm this conjecture. 



THALAB THE GRAMMARIAN. 

Abu ’1-Abbas Ahmad Ibn Yahya Ibn Zaid Ibn Saiyar the grammarian, gene- 
rally known by the name of Thalab, was an adopted member of the tribe of 
Shaiban, wherein he had for patron Maan Ibn Zaida, whose life we shall give in 
the letter M. Thalab was ohief grammarian and philologist among the learned 
men of Kufa(1); die had taken lessons from Ibn al-Aarabi and az-Zobair Ibn 
Bakkar, and his authority was cited by his pupils al-Akhfash al-Asghar, Abu 
Bakr Ibn al-Anbari, Abd Omar az-Zahid, and others. Complete confidence 
was placed in the exactness of his traditional information; his opinion was de- 
cisive in doubtful questions ; he was a man of virtue, noted for his retentive 
memory, his veracity, his knowledge of the genius of the Arabic language, and 
his correctness in reciting ancient poetry : even while a youth, he held a high 
place among the masters in learning. When Ibn al-Aarabi had doubts on any 
point, he would say to Thalab: “Abd ’1- Abbas! what is your opinion on the 
‘‘ subjeet ?” such was the confidence he placed in his extensive information. Tha- 
lab used to say : I began my travels for the purpose of studying Arabic and phi- 
lology in the year 21 6 ; at the age of eighteen 1 had read the Hudud by the 
grammarian al-Farra, and on completing my twenty-fifth year, I knew by heart 
( and mastered) every question without exception which al-Farra had treated. 
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Abu Bakr lbn Mujahid al-Mukri relates as follows: “ Thalab said to me: ‘0 
“ AbA Bakr! the koranists were taken up with the Koran ahd obtained a happy 
“ reward; the traditionists were taken up with the Traditions and obtained a 
“ happy reward ; the doctors were taken up with the law and obtained a happy 
“ reward; I have been taken up with Zaid and Amr (2); 0, that I knew what 
my state will be in the next world !’ After quitting him, I had a vision in my 
“ sleep that very night, and I saw the blessed Prophet, who said to me: ‘ Give 
“ my greeting to Abu Abbas and say: Thou art master of the superior sci- 
“ • ence (3).’ ” On this expression the holy servant Abu Abd Allah ar-Rudbari (4) 
observes that the Prophet’s meaning was : Bjr this (science) spoken language 
is made perfect and discourse becomes connected ; till other sciences also 
stand in need of it. — Abu Omar az-Zahid, sumamed al-Mutarriz, relates the 
following anecdote: “I was once at one of Abu ’1-Abbas Thalab’s literary 
“ parties, when a person asked him a question, to which he answered : ‘I do 
“ not know.’ ' ‘How!’ said the other, ‘you say I do not know, and yet it is 
“ to reach you that the camels pant [in their hurried. march)', and towards you 
* 1 that travellers advance from every city (5) To this Abu ’1- Abbas replied : ‘ Did 
43 “ your mother possess a date (6) for every thing 1 do not know, she would be a 
“ rich woman.’ ” — Thalab is author of the Faslh ( the Pure), a ( philological ) 
work, small in size, but of great utility; he composed also .some poetry : Abu 
Bakr lbn al-Anbari says, in one of his dictated lessons(7): “Thalab recited tome 
“ the following verses, but 1 know not whether they are his or another’s : 

* Since thou, who art the food of my life, hast abandoned me ; how long then will 

* that life endure of which thou wast the food? It will last as long as the desert-lizard (8) 
‘ can live in water; as long as the fish can lire in a verdant plain.’ 

“ On this, Abu ’1-Hasan lbn al-Bark (9) recited us these additional verses: 

‘ Wast thou then deceived in me, because I assumed affected patience, though that 
4 soul of mine had received from thee a mortal wound? If what I suffer were inflicted 
4 on the solid rocks, it would overthrow them ; if on the wind, the wind would cease to 

* blow, and would remain in a lengthened slumber 1 — But patience I God may cause ns 

* to meet again ; and then I shall complain to thee of the woes which were caused by 

* thee and which I encountered for thy sake.’ 

Thalab was born in the third month of the year 200 (October, A. D. 81 5), 
according to Ibu al-Karab (1 0) in his History ; but others place his birth in 201 or 
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204 : a circumstance, however, which points out the year 200 is furnished by 
the following relation given by Thalab himself: “I saw the khalif al-Mamun 
“ on his return from Khorasan in the year 204; he had just gone forth from 
“ the Bab al-Hadid ( Iron Gate ) on his way to ar-Rusafa ; the people were 
“ drawn up in a double line, and my father bore me up in his arms and said : 
“ ‘That is al-Mamun, and this is the year four;’ which words I have kept in 
“ mind up to the present moment; I was at that time four years of age.” He 
died on Saturday, 17th (some say 10th) of the first Jumada, A. H. 291 (April, 
A. D. 904) at Baghdad, and was buried in the cemetery at the Gate of Syria. 
The accident which caused his death happened in the following manner: he had 
left the mosque on Friday, when the afternoon-prayer was over; and some time 
before he had got a deafness, which prevented him from hearing unless with great 
difficulty ; he was holding a book in his hand and reading it in the street, when 
a horse knocked against him and threw him into a deep pit, out of which he was 
taken nearly senseless. He was immediately borne to his house, complaining 
of his head, and he died the next day. — Shaibdni means belonging to Sliai- 
ban , which is a tribe sprung from Bakr Ibn Wail; there were two chiefs of this 
name ; Shaiban son of Thalaba son of Okaba, and Shaiban son of Duhl son of 
Thalaba son of Okaba; so the former was uncle to the latter. — Thalab composed 
the following works: the Masun ( Precious , a treatise on grammar ); Points 
on which Grammarians disagree; on the Idiomatic Expressions peculiar to the 
Koran; on the faulty Expressions made use of by the Vulgar; the differences 
which exist between the seven readings or editions of the Koran; on the usual 
Ideas found in the poems of the ancient Arabs ; on Diminutive Nouns ; on Nouns 
of the first and second Declension; on those parts of Speech which can, or cannot 
assume the functions of others; on anormal Words and Expressions; a Collec- 
lection of Proverbs; on the Confidence (to be placed in the ancients) (11); on the 
final Pause and the comjnencement of Phrases; a Vocabulary; on the Alphabet; 
a Collection of Sittings, or Discourses; the Awsat , or Grammar of Medium 
Extent; on the Parsing of the Koran; Questions discussed; Hadd an-Nahw 
(i the Limits of Grammar). 



(1) In the early ages of Islamism, the grammarians and philologers who studied at Kftfa differed on certain 
questions from those of Basra. These two schools are often spoken of. 
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frontier city of Alexandria on the morning, or, as some say, on the eve of Friday, 
5th of the second Rahi, 576 (August, A. D. 1180). He was interred at Wala, 
which burial-place lies within the city walls near the Green Gate ( al-Bdb al - 
Akhdar), and contains the tombs of many holy men, such as at-Tortusi and 
others. It is said that this cemetery takes its name from Abd ar-Rahman 
Ibn Wala as-Sabai (< native of Saba in Yemen), who inhabited Egypt and had 
studied under Ibn Abbas (3) : .other derivations have also been given. The date 
here assigned to his birth is the one I found given by the learned traditionists of 
Egypt, and among the rest, the hafiz Abd al-Azim al-Mundiri (4), the first tra- 
ditionist of his age; but 1 have since found a different statement in the Zahr 
ar-Riad, etc. (Meadow Flowers, or Elucidator of the purport and scope [of 
figurative Expressions and Allusions), by Jamal ad-din as-Safrawi (5), who 
45 says : “My master, the hafiz Abu Tahir as-Silafi has told me from conjecture, and 
“ not from certain assurance, that he was horn in 478; this obliges me to con- 
“ elude that he lived to the age of 98 years.” I read also in the History of 
Baghdad, by Muhibb ad-din Ibn an-Najjar, the following passage in confirmation 
of as-Safrawi’s statement: “Abd al-Ghani al-Makdisi (6) relates having asked 
“ the hafiz as-Silafi the date of his birth, and that he received this answer from 
“ him : ‘I remember the assassination of Nizam al-Mulk (7) in the year 485, and 
“ I was then under ten years of age!” Now, if his birth was in 472, as the 
people of Egypt state, as-Silafi would- not have said : I remember the assassina- 
tion of Nizam al-Mulk in the year 485 ; for it must be concluded from what 
they say that as-Silafi. was then thirteen or fourteen years of age; but it is not 
the custom for a person [mentioning a circumstance which happened ) when 
he was of that age, to say : I remember such and such an event ; it could only be 
said by one who was then four or five or six years of age. Whence it appears 
that as-Safrawi’s statement comes nearer to truth than the other; he was, besides, 
a pupil of as-Silafi’s and had heard him say : My birth was in 478. As-Safrawi is 
also an author whose word cannot be called into question, and on whose exactness 
no doubts can be thrown; to which 1 may add that 1 have not heard of any person 
within the last three hundred years, who lived for a century, much less of one 
who lived for more, the kadi Abd ’t-Tayib at-Tabari excepted ; for he lived to the 
age of 1 02 years; as we shall again mention in his life. — As-Silafi was so named 
after his grandfather Ibrahim Silafa. Silafa is a Persian word, meaning three 
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Ups ( seh leb ) ; he received this appellation because one of his lips was split and 
appeared double, without counting the other, which remained in its natural state. 
This word was originally Silaba , but the b has been replaced by f 



(1) In the original Arabic, these two verses are remarkable for the verbal artifice of their construction. 

(2) See page 29, note (1). 

(3) AbO ’1- Abb&s Abd Allah I6n Abb&s (son to Abb&s, uncle of Muhammad), was bom at Mekka, A.D. 619, 

three years before the Hijra. Immediately on his birth he was presented to Muhammad, who begged of God 
to instruct him in the knowledge of the divine law and the interpretation of the Koran. The deep learning 
and piety which Ibn Abb&s displayed in after-life were attributed by the Moslims to the efficacy of their Pro- 
phet's prayers; and when yet a youth, his merit was so generally recognised, that the khalifh Abfi Bakr, Omar 
and Othman always yielded him the place of honour in their assemblies. He was considered as the ablest in- 
terpreter of the Koran then in existence, and it was said of him that none knew better the traditions, the legal 
decisions of the three first khalifs, the law, the interpretation of the Koran, and the sciences of poetry and 
arithmetic. Crowds flocked to him from all parts to hear his lectures, and it is related on good authority 
that he gave regularly public lessons, one day on the interpretation of the Koran; the next, on the law; the 
third, on grammar; the fourth, on the history of the Arabs ; and the fifth, on poetry. It was 

to his efforts that the study of the poems composed before the introduction of Islamism, became of such im- 
portance to the Moslims; for he frequently quoted verses of the ancient poets in proof of the explanations he gave 
of different passages of the Koran, and he used to say: “ When you meet with a difficulty in the Koran, look 
“for its solution in the poems of the Arabs, for these are the registers of the Arabic nation.” On being asked 
how he had acquired his extensive knowledge, he replied: “By means of an enquiring tongue and an intelli- 
“ gent heart.” He was appointed governor of Basra by the khalif All, and remained there for some time; he 
then returned to Hijaz, and died at T&if, A. H. 68 (A. D. 687), aged 70 years. The celebrated Muhammad 
Ibn al-Hanafiya pronounced funeral prayers over him and said: “To-day is dead the doctor of this 

“ people and the sea of learning.” He was tall in suture, large bodied, of a clear complexion and remark* 
able for the beauty of his countenance andhis dignified appearance; his hair was dyed with hinna. Towards 
the end of his life, he lost the use of his sight.— [Tab.'al-Fukakd. Tab . al-Kvrra. Siar ae-Salaf. MSS. of 
the Bib . du Roi.) 

(4) The h&fiz Zaki ad-din Abfi Muhammad Abd al-Astm Ibn Abd al-Kawi Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Salimi al- 
Mundiri was descended from a family which dwelt in Syria, but he himself was born in Egypt, in the month 
of Shab&n, 581 (November, A. D. 1185). Having atuined a profound knowledge of the Koran, Arabio 
literature, jurisprudence, and traditions, and composed a Mojam and other important works, he became, 
shaikh of the college for the study of the traditions [Ddr akHadUh al-K&miliya); this college was founded at 
Cairo, A.H. 622 (A.D. 1225), by al-Malik al-K&mil Nasr ad-din Muhammad, son of al-Malik al-A&diL This 
was one of the only two colleges specially designed for teaching the Traditions; the other was founded at 
Damascus by al-Malik al-A&dil Nfir ad-din Mahmfid Ibn Zinki. During the twenty years of his administra- 
tion, he led a most abstemious, pure, and holy life, and instructed numerous pupils, who became later illus- 
trious for their learning: Ibn whsiiik&n was one of the number. He wrote also an abridgement of the Imam 
Moslim’s Traditions; a summary of the Traditions published by Abfi D&wfid; a collection of usefiil notes on 
the same work; a valuable treatise entitled, At-TargMb wa 't-Tarhtb [Incitement and Determent), the 
first volume of thi» work, which contains a collection of Traditions, is in the Bib • du Roi, foods St. Germain, 

12 
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No. 86), etc. He died in Egypt in 666 (A.D. 1268).— (see Tabakat at-Shdfyin.) It is worthy of remark that 
the Bibliothkque du Roi is in possession of a volume containing a portion of the work of Abd D&wdd (No. 
364, ancien fonds ), in which is found a number of notes in the handwriting of Abd al-Aztm al-Mundiri. 

(6) The imam Jamil ad-dtn Abd '1-Kasim Abd ar-Hahmln Ibn Abi ’1-Fadl Abd al-Mujld Ibn Ismatl Ibn 
Hafs as-Safrlwi, doctor of the sect of Malik, was born at Alexandria about the commencement of the year 
644 (May, A. D. 1149), and died in 636 (A. D. 1238-9). Besides the Zahr ar-Ridd , he wrote a treatise on the 
seven editions of the Koran, the title of which is : al-Il&n fi 'l-Karaat as-Sabi.—{Tabakdt al-Korrd MS. of 
the Bib. du Roi , ancien fonds, No. 742, fol.191.) 

(6) The hlfiz Abd al-Ghani Ibn Abd al-WAhid al-Makdisi, doctor of the sect of Ibn Hanbal, learned the 
Traditions at Damascus, Alexandria, Baghdad, and Ispahln, and became the highest authority on the sub- 
ject. He composed a number of works, and was remarkable for his piety, his strict observation of the pre- 
cepts contained in the Sunna , and the exhortations which he made to induce his hearers to do what was 
right, and avoid what was forbidden. Died A. H. 600 (A. D. 1203). His life has been written in two vo- 
lumes by the hlfiz DU ad-Dtn (light of religion). (Al-Ydfi'» Annals).— The hlfiz DU ad-Dln Abd Abd Allah 
Muhammad al-Makdisi, doctor of the sect of Ibn Hanbal, was a traditionist of great authority in Syria. The 
hlfiz as-Silafi was one of his masters. Died A. H. 643 (A. D. 1246.) {Tab. al-Huffdx.) 

(7) This event is related in the Annals of Abd '1-Fadl. 



SHARAF AD-DIN IBN MANA AL-IRBILI. 

Abu ’1-Fadl Ahmad, son to the learned shaikh Kamal ad-din Abft ’1-Fath Musa 
Ibn Rida ad-din Abu ’1 Fadl Yunus Ibn Muhammad Ibn Mana Ibn Malik Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Saad Ibn Said Ibn Aasim Ibn Aaid Ibn Kaab Ibn Kais Ibn Ibra- 
him, doctor of the sect of as-Shafi, and surnamed Sharaf ad-din ( nobleness of 
religion), came of an eminent and powerful family, which was one of the first in 
Arbela. This imam was possessed of great talent and judgment, and to an ex- 
emplary conduct he joined a handsome person. He is author of a good com- 
mentary on the Tanbth, a treatise on Moslim law ( composed by Abu Ishak as- 
Shirdzi ); two Abridgements of the Ihya Olum ad-Dln by the imam Al-Ghazzali, 
one of them concise, the other more detailed. In the course of his lectures (1) 
he explained portions of the Ihya, which he cited from memory; his mind being 
richly stored with traditional knowledge and extensive information. His family 
was noted for its learning, as may be seen hereafter in the lives of his paternal 
uncle and grandfather, as also of his father, whose plan of study he followed in 
acquiring his varied information in the sciences. A great number of pupils finished 
their education under him, and the professorship of the college founded at Arbela 
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by the prince of that city, al-Malik al-Muazzam Muzaflar ad-din Ibn Zain ad-din, 
was confided to him after the death of my father. It was towards the beginning of 
the month of Shawwal, A. H. 610, that he arrived at Arbela from Musul; my 
father having died on the eve of Monday, 22nd Shaban of the same year. When 
a boy, I followed his lessons, and I never yet heard any one who lectured so well; 
he did not cease to fill that place until he made his pilgrimage to Mekka; when 
he returned, he made a short stay, and then went to Musul, A.H. 617 (A.D. 1220), 
where he was appointed president of the Kdhiriya College; he remained in this 
place, constantly studying and teaching till his death, which took place on Mon- 
day, 24th of the second Rabi, 622 (May, A. D. 1225): born at Musul, in the 46 
year 575 (A.D. 1179). He was the best of men, and when I think of him, the 
world is of little value in my eyes. — On reflecting, I observe that the life of Sha- 
raf ad-din began and ended with the reign of an-Nasir lidin Allah Abu ’1-Abbas 
Ahmad, for this khalif was invested with authority A. H. 575, the year in which 
Sharaf ad-din was born, and they both died at one and the same period. It was 
at Arbela that Sharaf ad-din began to comment the Tanbih , having borrowed a 
copy of it from me, which contained useful notes written in the margin by a man 
of considerable talent, and all which I afterwards perceived to have been inserted 
by him in his commentary. The author of these notes was the shaikh Rida ad- 
din Abu Dawud Sulaiman Ibn al-Muzaffar Ibn Ghanim Ibn Abd al-Karim al- 
Jili ( native of Jildn ), follower of the sect of as-Shafi and mufti in the Niza- 
miya College of Baghdad. He was one of the most distinguished and talented 
men of -his age, and composed a work on jurisprudence, forming fifteen vo- 
lumes; he was very religious and had refused to fill every honorable place 
which was offered for his acceptance (2). His death took place on Wednesday, 
3rd of the first Rabi, A. H. 631 (A. D. 1 233), and he was interred in the Shuniziya 
( a cemetery of Baghdad ), having lived upwards of sixty years : it was some time 
after the year 580 that he left his country to study in Baghdad. — Let us return 
to Sharaf ad-din : this doctor did not quit his native place in furtherance of his 
studies, but made them at Musul under his father’s tuition, and for this reason 
the jurisconsults used to express their astonishment at his being able to study at 
his native place and in the midst of his family, holding, as he did, a high rank 
and being taken up with temporal affairs. He produced, however, what we see; 
and were I to undertake the description of his excellent qualities, I should be 
long in finishing ; so what has been already said must suffice. ' 
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(1) The mprassion which, though of frequent occurrence, U not to b« found in our Lex- 

icon*, mean* to mate a court « of lectures. 

(2) He tu offered the place of ktdi at Baghdad, and that of niperior of the great monastery (ar-Rib&t al- 
Kdbtr ) ; his work was entitled the Omdl (completion). — {Tab. at-Skdfyin.) 



IBN ABD RABBIH. 

Abu Omar Ahmad Ibn Abd Rabbih (1) ( son to the slave of his lord) Ibn Habib 
Ibn Hudair Ibn Salim al-Kortubi ( native of Cordova ) , was descended from an 
enfranchised slave of the Spanish Omaiyide khalif Hisham Ibn Abd ar-Rahman 
Ibn Moawia Ibn Hisham Ibn Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan Ibn al-Hakam. This 
writer was deeply learned in traditional knowledge and possessed great histo- 
rical information; his Ikd, or Necklace, is a work of much merit and contains 
something on every subject, and the Diwan , or Collection of his poetical com- 
positions, is very good; the following are specimens of his poetry : 

O thou, on whose face the ix&r (2) hath traced two lines which excite (my mind to) 
sadness and anguish 1 I was not convinced that thy looks were a cutting sword, till 
thou placed on thy cheeks (the iz&r os) a baldrick . 

He has repeated the same idea in the following lines (which have been attri- 
buted, however, to Abu Tahir the katib (3), and to Abd ’1-Fadl Muhammad Ibn 
Abd ab-Wahid al-Baghdadi) : 

There was a youth on whose cheeks the isdr had traced its outline with (dark) musk, 
whilst they were dyed with the blood of hearts (wounded by kit beauty). On feeling 
convinced that the ( languishing ) narcissus of his eyes was a cutting sword, he took the 
violet (-like ix&r) for a baldrick. 

This idea has been borrowed by Baha ad-din as-Sinjari, who says, in one of 
his poems: 

O sword of his eye, thou art now complete in beauty! Before his isdr appeared, thou 
wast without a baldrick. 

By Ibn Abd Rabbih: 

She bid me adieu with sighs and embraces, and then asked when we were to meet 
again : die appeared to me unveiled, and the dawn was lighted up (by that beauteous 
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neck) which tanicks and collars encircled. “O thou whose looks languish (but not 47 
“ from sickness) 1 whatever place is before thy eyes becomes the death-bed of lovers. 

“ The day of separation is indeed a dreadful day I 0 1 that I had died before the day 
“ of separation.” 

By the same: 

If the fair see that the garment of thy yooth is folded up (by approaching age), they 
will fold up from thee their favours; and when they call thee uncle (h), that name serves 
only to increase thy disappointment. 

The next verses are taken from a long kastda addressed to al-Mundir Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Abd ar-Rahman Ibn al-Hakam Ibn Hishlm Ibn Abd aivRahmAn 
Ibn Moawia Ibn Hisham Ibn Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan al-Hakami the Omaiyide, 
king of Spain : 

Spain is covered with glory through al-Mundir Ibn Muhammadl Its birds have be- 
come tame, and its wild beasts accustomed to man. 

On which the vizir Ibn al-Maghribi makes the following observation in his 
work entitled Adah al-Khawass : “It is related that this poem, on getting into 
“ circulation, gave great pain to Abu Tamim Maadd al-Moizz lidin Allah, and 
“ that he felt much mortified by the falsehoods and misrepresentations which it 
** contained, till an answer was composed to it by his own poet Abd ’1-Hasan Ali 
“ Ibn Muhammad al-Iyadi of Tunis, who wrote, with that intention, a Ttasida in 
“ the same rhyme and measure, beginning thus : 

* The rustic hut where Zainab passed the spring is in ruins; that dwelling, which 
‘ before had a voice, is now become silent.’ 

By Ibn Abd Rabbih : 

The raven croaked and I said : That is the greatest liar among birds unless his fore- 
bodings be confirmed by the cry of the camel (5). 

In which verse is an allusion to these words of another poet : 

The feet of our camels were worn and wounded by their journey; they could no 
longer assist (their rider and bear him) towards (the object of hit) love: among camels 
will always be found some lame and some broken-winded. The evil omen consists not 
in the croaking and foreboding of the raven, the only evil omen is the camel, the male 
and the female. 

There is every abundance of fine ideas, besides the foregoing, in the poems 
of this author. He was born the 10th of Ramadan, A. H. 246 (November, A. D. 
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860); died on Sunday, 18th of the first Jumada, 328 (March, A.D. 940), and was 
buried the next day in the cemetery of the Banu ’1-Abbas at Cordova. Some years 
before his death, he lost the use of his side from palsy . — Kortubi means native 
of Cordova, which is a great city in Spain and capital of the empire. 



(1) Ibn Abd Rabbih is now pronounced, according to the vulgar idiom, Ibn Abd RubbQh. In the 

'Lx) (Arabic MS. belonging to the Asiatic Society of Paris ; consult on this work Casiri's JNb/to- 
theca Arabica , No. 1671), the author states that Abd Rabbih was grandfather of our poet and that his father's 
name was Muhammad. Besides the Ikd or Collar , a work containing much important information on the 
manners of the ancient Arabs, and of which some extracts have been given by M. Fresnel in his letters, Ibd 
Abd Rabbih composed a great deal of poetry, which he collected Into a work entitled aUIj/Iahasdt; in 
which every erotic piece was followed by another on morality and devotion ; his intention in this was to purify 
{Idaho*) the profane ideas of the one by the religious sentiments of the other. 

(2) See page 35, note (2). 

(3) Perhaps Ibn Abi TAhir is the true reading. His life is given in the abridgement of the KMtib's History 
of Baghdad : it runs as follows:— The kAtib Abd ’1-Fadl Ahmad Ibn Abi TAhir Taifour^yub came of a family 
which dwelt at Marw; he was an eloquent man, a poet and a narrator of historical traditions; he possessed 
also great intelligence, and was celebrated for his learning. He composed a history of the khalifs and 
their adventures, giving his facts after Omar Ibn Shabba and others. His son states that he died in 280 
(A. D. 893) ; he was buried in the cemetery near the Gate of Syria (ar Baghdad). Born at Baghdad, A. H. 
204, the year of al-MAmftn’s entry {to that city: tee page 18). (MS. No. 634, fol. 50 ver*o). 

(4) Uncle and Aunt were the terms made use of in addressing elderly persons; son of my uncle and daugh- 
ter of my uncle were the titles used between persons of the same age, though strangers to each other. 

(5) The nomadic poet imagined that the raven foresaw the epoch in which a tribe was to change its quar- 
ters ; and that it then hastened, with ill-omened cry, towards the spot which was soon to be abandoned, and 
in which he hoped to have found his mistress still remaining. The Ghordb al-Bain , or raven of separation, 
is often spoken of by poets. Some camels utter loud cries when loading for a journey. 



ABU L-ALA AL-MAARRI. 

Abu ’1-Ala (.1) Ahmad Ibu Abd Allah Ibn Sulaiman Ibn Muhammad Ibn Sulai- 
48 man Ibn Ahmad Ibn Sulaiman Ibn Dawud Ibn al-Mutahhar Ibn Ziyad Ibn Rabia 
Ibn al-Harith Ibn Rabia Ibn Anwar Ibn Asham Ibn Arkam Ibn an-Noman Ibn 
Adi IbnGhatafan Ibn Amr Ibn Barih Ibn Khozaima (2) Ibn Taim Allah Ibn Asad 
Ibn Wabara Ibn Thalab Ibn Hulwan Ibn Imran Ibn Alhaf Ibn Kudaa at-Tanukhi 
al-Maarri ( native of Maarrat an-Noman) was a celebrated philologer and poet, 
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profoundly learned in all the various branches of polite literature. He studied 
grammar and philology under his father at Maarra, and Muhammad Ibn Abd 
Allah Ibn Saad the grammarian at Aleppo ; his numerous works are well known, 
and his epistles have been carefully preserved; the Luzum, or poetical pieces, 
composed by him on a more strict principle than is required by the usual rules 
of prosody (3), are numerous and fill nearly five books ; he composed also the 
Sikt az-Zand ( Falling Spark of Tinder ), with a commentary by himself, and 
entitled by him, Dau as-Sikt ( Light of the Spark which falls). I have been 
told that he is also author of a book on belles-lettres, called al-Aik wa’l- 
Ghusun ( the Forest and the Branches), and generally known by the title of 
al-Hamza wdr-Ridf(f), in about one hundred parts ; and I have been informed 
by a person who happened to read the one hundred and first, that he did not 
know what could be wanting on the subject after the volume he had read. Abu 
l’Ala was the most learned man of the age, and had, among other pupils, Abu 
’l-Kasim Ali at-Tanukhi and the khatib AM Zakariya at-Tabrizi. He was born 
at Maarra about sunset on Friday the 27th of the first Rabi, A. H. 363 (December, 
A.D. 973); about the beginning of the year 367, he lost his sight from the small- 
pox, a white film having covered his right eye, while the left had disappeared 
completely. (. Relative to this) the hafiz as-Silafi relates the following anecdote: 
“ I was informed by Abu Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn al-Walid Ibn Azib al- 
“ Iyadi that he went with his uncle to visit Abu ’1-Ala, whom he found sitting 
“ on a felt rug, and that he was an old man. ‘ He prayed a blessing on me,’ 
“ said he, ‘and stroked my head, for I was then a boy. At this moment I 
“ think that I still see him and his two eyes, one of which was starting out of his 
“ head (5) and the other deeply sunk in its orbit; his face was marked with 
“ the small-pox; his body lean.’ ” When Abu ’1-Ala had finished his al-Lami 
al-Azizi , which is a commentary on the poems of al-Mutanabbi, one of the 
company happened to read to him some of the descriptive passages composed by 
that poet, on which Abd ’1-Ala said: “One would think that al-Mutanabbi had 
“ looked into futurity and seen me when he pronounced this verse : 

‘I am he whose learning is seen by the blind, and whose word causeth the deaf to 
* hear.’ 

He made a commented abridgement of Abu Tamm&m’s poetical works, and 
entitled it Zikra Habib ( Recollections of a Beloved) (6) ; another, of the poems 
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of al-Bohtori, which he named Abth al-W alid ( Sport for Children ) (7 ) ; and 
a third of al-Mutanabbi’s, to which he gave the title of Mojtz Ahmad ( Miracle 
of Muhammad") (8). In these three works he explained the obscure words and 
allusions found in their poems, and indicated the ideas which they had borrowed 
from others, or later poets from them ; he also declared himself their cham- 
pion, in Criticizing, however, some passages of their writings, and, occasionally, 
pointing out their faults. He went to Baghdad in the year 398 (A. D. 1 007-8), 
and a second time in 399, when he remained there a year and seven months ; 
after which, he returned to Maarra and, confining himself to his house, 
began to compose his works. Numbers then frequented his lessons; pupils 
came to him from every region; and learned men, vizirs, and persons of rank 
became his correspondents. He called himself the doubly imprisoned cap- 
tive (9), in allusion to his voluntary confinement, and the loss of his sight. 
During forty-five years he abstained from flesh through a religious motive, as he 
followed the opinion of those ancient philosophers who refused to eat flesh, so as 
to avoid causing the death of any animal; for in killing it, pain is inflicted; and 
they held it as a positive principle, that no hurt should be done to any living 
creature (10). At the age of eleven years he made verses, and we select the fol- 
lowing from his Luzdm : 

Seek not to attain superior rank by thy own efforts; unless Fortune favour the ele- 
gant writer, his pen is as inefficient as a spindle. Two SitnAkt (11) have their dwell- 
ing in the sky; and though one bears a lance, the other is unarmed. 

49 Abu ’1-Ala died on Friday, 3rd of the first Rabi, some say the 13th, A. H. 
449 (May, A. D. 1 057), and I have been told that, in his will, he ordered the 
following verse to be written on his tomb: 

I owe this to the fault of my father ; none owe the like to mine. 

This is also in accordance with the belief of those ancient philosophers who 
taught that the engendering of a child and the bringing of it into the world is a 
wrong done to it, for it is then exposed to accidents and injuries. His illness 
lasted three days, and on the fourth he died, having none near him but his 
nephews : on the third day, he told them to write down what he was going to 
say, and they took paper and pens for that purpose, but he dictated to them 
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observations which were quite incorrect; on which the kadi Abu Muhammad 
Abd Allah at-Tanukhi said: * ‘May God lighten your grief! the shaikh is 
“ already dead!” The next day, Abu ’1-Ala expired, and his disciple Abu ’1-Ha- 
san Ali Ibn Hammam deplored his death in these lines : 

Though, from religious feelings, you never caused tears to flow, you now oblige our 
eyes to shed tears of blood 1 You have sent abroad a [glorious) reputation, (threading 
around) like [the odour of) musk, and perfuming the listener and the mouth [of him 
who speaks your praises) (12) . When pilgrims wish to pass the night conversing on your 
merit, I see the wearer of the ihrim pay ( before-hand ) a fine to expiate [the sin of being 
perfumed (13). 

In the first of these verses the poet makes allusion to Abu ’1-Ala’s religious 
belief, which forbade the slaying of animals ; of this we have already -spoken. 
His tomb is in the court of a house belonging to his family ; this court is en- 
tered by a little old door ; the whole is in extremely bad order from- neglect 

and want of care, for the family do not pay the least attention to it, — Tanukhi- 

• £ 

means belonging to Tanukh, which name was given to a number of tribes that 
had assembled together, in former times, in the province of Bahrain, where they 
fixed their dwelling, after binding themselves by oath to afford'each other mutual 
assistance. The word tanuch means to dwell. This was one of the three Arabian 
tribes which professed Christianity ; the two others were Bahra and Taghlib. — 
Ab-Maarri means belonging to Maarrdt an-Noman, a village of Syria near 
Hamah and Shaizar; it was called after an-Noman,- son of Bashir al £ Ansari (14), 
who took up his dwelling there. Maarrat an-Noman was taken by the Franks 
from the Moslims in the month of Muharram, 492 (December, A. D. 1098), 
and continued in their possession till the year 529 (A. D. 1134-5), when*it 
was taken by Imad ad-din Zinki Ibn Ak Sunkur, who generously restored to 
the ( Moslim ) inhabitants the property ( which the Franks had taken from them). 



(1) The orientalists of the old school pronounced this name Abd l’-Ola, but the true pronunciation is Abd 
’1-A1A: M. de Sacy has published some of his poems in the Chrestomathi$. The text and Latin translation 
of two other poems Jby the same author will be found in M. Yuller’s edition of Tarafa’s Moallaka. 



This is the true reading ; see Kamil* under 



V' 



(3) There are some poems in which the final foot of each verse is doubly or even triply rhymed « This is 
what the Arabic prosodians call Xuxtim ma la Yalxum, Iltixdm or /yndL— See De Sacy’s Commentary on 
Hariri, page 419. 

. 13 
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(4) This title induces me to thinly that at least a portion of the work was in verse! having for . rhyme a 
hamxa with a letter of prolongation! which, in that case, is called the ridf by Arabic prosodians. 

(5) M.deSacy, in his Chrestomathie, tom. Ill, page 89, reads in this place for ; but all the 
MSS., without exception, and the context of Ibn KhaliikAu’s article are against his opinion. 

(6) Or Recollectiohs of Habib; AbA Tammlm’s name was Habib. 

(7) Or Amusement afforded by Walid; the poet al-Bohtori was so called. 

(8) Or Miraculous Excellence of Ahmad, which was the real name of al-Mutanabbi. 

(9) Literally: The fledge of the two prisons . M. de Sacy has completely misunderstood this expression. ~ 
See Chrestomathie , t. Ill, p. 90. 

(10) The author of a marginal note in the MS. of Ibn Khallik&n, No. 93, fonds St. Germain, says: It 
might be concluded from the words of Ibn Khallik&n, that AbA ’1-A1& continued in these heterodox opinions 
till his death; but, says he, more than one historian state that he returned to the principles of Islamism.— 
In the essay on the life and poetry of al-Mutanabbi (quoted page 110, note), it is stated that AbA T-A1& 
composed a Koran which, as he imagined, was to surpass Muharomad v s in influence as it did in style. A 
short extract 4f it is then given. 

(11) The star Acturus is called by the Arabs the Sitndk bearing a lance (as-Simdk ar-Rdmih); and Spiea 
Virginis bears thd name of ai-St'mdJk al-Aazal (the unarmed Simdk). The signification of the word Simdk 
is doubtful*; the Arabic commentator on Ulug Bek says that these stars were so called on account of their 
altitude (the Arabic verb Samaka means to rise, to be exalted). M. Ideler, in his Untersuehungen fiber den 
Ursprung und Bedeutung der Stemnamen , page 81 et seq ., has treated this question, without obtaining, 
however, a satisfactory solution. 

(12) In interpreting this difficult verse, I have followed al-Ydfi, who explains it in his Annals (Arabic MS. 

No. 644, year 449.*) This writer quotes the Koran, surat 37, versel 47, to prove that takes sometimes the 
signification Al-Y&ft attributes to AbA ’1-AI& some eloquent epistles. 

(13) The Ihrdm, or dress worn by pilgrims on entering the sacred territory of Mekka, consists in two pieces 
of clean, white, woollen cloth, without seams. When wearing the lhr&m, pilgrims -are not allowed to make 
use of perfiimes.— See D’Ohsson’s Tableau de V Empire Othoman , tom. Ill, pp.64 t 68. 

(14) See Mishltto al-Masdbih, vol. 1, page 228 note. To what is there said of an-Nomln Ibn Bashtr may 
be added that his death took place A. H. 64. 



ABU A AMIR IBN ABD AL-MALIK AL-ASHJAI AL-ANDALUSI. 

Abu Aamir Ahmad Ibn Abi Marwan Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan Ibn Zi 
’1-Wizaratain (1 ) al-Aala Ahmad Ibn Abd al-Malik Ibn Omar Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Isa Ibn Shuhaid al-Ashjai, native of Cordova in Spain, was descended from 
al-Waddah Ibn Razah, who was a partisan of ad-Dahhak Ibn Kais al-Fihn at 
the battle of Marj Rahit(2). Ibn Bassam mentions al-Ashjai in the Kitdb ad- 
Dakhita, and praises him in the highest terms ; he gives also copious extracts 
from his epistles and poetical writings, with an account of the principal 
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events of his life. He was one of the most learned men in Spain, Versed in a 
variety of sciences, and eminent in all the branches of literature ; a written 
correspondence in a playful style was carried on between him and Ibn Hazm 
the Zahirite, and a number of works of singular merit and originality were 
composed by him, amongst which the following may be specified: Kashf 80 
ad-Dakk wa fyddh as-Shakk ; at- T awaht wa * z-Zawdbi ; Hdnut Attar (3). 

To his talents he joined a most noble character, and many anecdotes are re- 
lated of his generosity. As a specimen of his poetry we give the following 
beautiful passage from one of his Kasidas : 

f • 

The vultures know that his warriors are lions when they meet with a warrior’s prey ! 
pinched with hunger, they hover above his head; but the points of his lances send them 
to their nests, glutted with food. 

Though this is a beaten thought, and one in which he was anticipated by a 
number of poets both before and after the establishment of Islamism, yet he has-, 
expressed it most happily and turned it with much 'elegance. The following 
verses are a specimen of his light and graceful style!:. 

(My mistress,) oppressed with inebriation, yielded to sleep, and the eyes of the (jealous ) 
keepers who guarded her at night were closed in slnmber. Though (her duelling) was 
remote, I went towards it and drew near gently, as one in qnest of an object which 
he well knows where to find. I glided towards her, as slumber glides towards (weary 
eyes), and I went up to her chamber, as a sigh mounts up (from the bosom): And I 
passed my night with her in delight, till the mouth of morning smiled: And I embraced 
the fairness of her neck and sipped kisses from her dark red- lips. 

How prettily has the same idea been expressed in the following verses com- 
posed by Abu ’l-Mansur Sarrdarr : 

How often, during the shades of night, have we arrived, without previous notice, at 
(the encampment of an Arab) tribe ; but found not, by their fire, a person who could 
direct us to our way (V) . And yet their scouts were not remiss ; but we fell in among 
diem (gently ) as falls the dew. 

A number of poets have employed the foregoing thought, but it takes its 
source in this verse by Amro ’l-Kais (5) : 

And 1 mounted up (gently) towards her, after her family had fallen asleep ;• so 
mount bubbles in water , one aftpr another. 

Most of Abu Aamir’s poetry is of surpassing beauty : he was born, A. H. 382 
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(A. D., 992), and died at Cordova, on Friday morning, 30th of the first 
Jumada, 426 (April, A. D. 1 035) : on the next day he was interred in the 
cemetery of Omm Salma (6). Mention is made of his father Abd al -Malik in the 
Kitdb as-Silat (by Ibn BashkuwaL) — Al-Ashjai means belonging to Ashja 
which is a great tribe descended from Ashja son of Raith son of Ghatalan. 



(1) Zu ’ l-Wiz&ratain ( possessing the double witirat); q title given to those ministers who were at the 
same time invested with civil and military authority.— (See Hr. Weyer's work, entitled “Specimen criticum 
“ exhibens locos Ibni Shoe ants de Ibn Zeidouno ,” page 60, note.) 

(2) The battle of Marj RAhit took place in the 64th year of the Hijra between the partisans of the khalif 
Marw&n Ibn al-Hakam and Abd Allah Ibn az-Zubair. Ad-Dakkak fought for Ibn az-Zubair, and was slain 
with a great number of his people. In the HamAsa are some fragments of poetry relating to that event. Al- 
W add Ah was made prisoner in that battle by the khalif MarwAn, who spared his life. It was from him that 
the family .of the Ban A WaddAh in Murcia were descended. [Ar-Rush&ti; quoted by the author of the 
Bughiat al-Mvdtamis.) 

(3) * According to Hajji Khalifa, the first of these three works is a treatise on legerdemain ; the title of the 
second is rendered Genii et Dcemories by.Mr.Flugel (see Lex. Biblog ., No. 3711); and that of the third signifies 
the Perfumer's or Druggists Shop ; according to the author of the Bughiat , this work treats of grammar. 

(4) In the Koran, surat 27, verse 7* is found the following passage: “Remember when Moses said to his 
“ family: I see a fire from which I will bring you tidings [of your way).'* The Arab tribes used to fight fires 
by night on high places, so that travellers in the desert might be directed towards their hospitable dwellings, 
and receive information to guide them on their way. 

(6) See my edition of Le Diwan d' Amro ’ l-kais , page 34. 

(6) Abd AAmir, in his latter days, was the standard-bearer of poetry and eloquence in his country; he left 
none like him, and died childless. He was a man of a generous character, and a gay disposition ; he had con- 
siderable knowledge in medicine. {Bughiat al-Multamis.) 



IBN FARIS AR-RAZI THE PHILOLOGER. 

• 

Abu ’l-Husain Ahmad Ibn Faris Ibn Zakariya Ibn Muhammad Ibn Habib 
ar-Razi was a deeply learned man in various sciences and in philology espe- 
cially, having acquired a most exact knowledge of that subject : his work the 
Mujmil fi'l-Loghat , or Collection of philological Observations, contains, notwith- 
standing its concision, a great mass of information (1). He composed also the 
Hilyat al-Fukaha ( Ornament of Doctors ); some beautiful epistles and a treatise 
on philological questions, which work jurisconsults studied with great alten- 
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tion, and from which al-Hariri took the idea 'of his MakdrriaJsiAixSeA. at-Tai- 31 
bijra (2), in which he proposes legal questions to the number df^opelmndred. 
Ibn Fans dwelt at Hamadan and had for pupil Badi az-Zaman al-mri}ad&ni, 
the author of the Makdmas (and whose life shall be given). He composed* som’e 
good poetry, of which we may give the following passages : 

A [nymph) graceful and slender passed near ns, she was a Turk by nature and by 
name (3) . She looked with a tender, a tempting glance ; (a glance) as languishing as a 
grammarian’s proofs are slight (k). 

By 'the same : ' 

Hearken to the words of a true adviser: a man of good counsel and a friend: "Take 
“ care ; beware that you pass a single night with your confidence placed in those whose 
word alone is an authority (5) . 

By the same : 

When you have to send a person on business which has engaged your mind, send 
an agent who requires no prompting, and let that agent be — money. 

By the same : 

Though the burning fire [of indigence) parches my entrails, I will still say : May a 
shower [of abundance) fall upon Hamad&n I Why should I not offer a sincere prayer 
• for that city where I had the advantage of forgetting all that I learned (6). I have for- 
gotten what I best knew except (Me art of getting into debt) ; for I am now in debt and 
have not a dirhem in my house. 

Ibn F&ris has written a great deal of good poetry ; he died at Rai in the 
year 390 (A. D. 1 000), and was buried opposite to the chapel in which are 
deposed the remains of the k&di Ali Ibn Abd al-Aziz al-Jorjani ; some say 
however that he died in the month of Safar, A. H. 375 (June, A D. 985), at 
Muhammadiya, but the first is the more received opinion. — Rdzi means belonging 
to Rai, a well known city in the province of Dailam : the derivative takes a z, in 
(he same manner as Marwazi derived from Marw (7). — Ibn Faris is also author 
of these verses : 

They asked me how I was; I answered: "Well; some things succeed and some fail: 

" when my heart is filled with cares, I say : One day, perhaps, they may be dispelled. 

" A cat is my companion; books, die friends of my heart; and a lamp, my beloved 
"consort.” 
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(1) The style of jbp.JfitffMJ u concise, no doubt; but the work itself, which is an Arabic lexicon, forms 
tworespectable*foltp k tolumes/ A copy of it is in the BibliothAque du Hoi, fond* St. Germain , Nos. 194, 195. 

(2) TaUijft | iAderived from Taiba , one of the names given to the city of Medina. The thirty-second MakAma 
was s£ eal$(i because, towards the beginning of it, mention is made of Tatba. In M. de Sacy’s edition, this 
MfkAnfe*is entitled al-Rarbiya. 

\ .0) The Turkoman tribes have always had the reputation of being great robbers this lady was of that race • 
and sustained the character of her nation by stealing— hearts. 

(4) Literally : Weaker than the proof of a grammarian. It has been already observed (page 28, note (3) ), 
that, in Arabic, languishing and weakly are eipressed by the same word. The grammarian's proofs are 
those passages cited by him- in confirmation of some general rule.— It would seem that Ibn f Aris, the philo - 
loger , had not a very profound respect for grammarians. 

(5) This is manifestly directed against those relators of religious and historical traditions, who, ibr their 
well-known veracity, were dispensed, by public opinion, from naming the persons through whom their in- 
formation came. The Arabic name is Thikat, which means confidence , and Is used to signify a man worthy 
of confidence. The verse literally translated would run thus : Beware that you pass d night with confi- 
dence in confidences', but this gives quite a different idea from that intended to be expressed by the author. 

(6) The people of Hamadffn were proverbial for their ignorance, and Ibn FAris pretends, that their com- 
pany was contagious ; he does not regret, however, the loss of his learning, which he probably prized as little 
as the science of the grammarians and the veracity of the Thikdt. (See the two preceding notes.) 

(7) See page 7. 



ABU TAYIB AL-MUTANABBI. 

Abu Tayib Ahmad Ibn al-Husain Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Abd as-Samad al-JoG al- 
Kindi, surnamed al-Mutanabbi, was a native of Kufa : a different genealogy of 
this celebrated poet has been given as follows-: Ahmad Ibn al-Husain Ibn Murra 
Ibn Abd al-Jabbar; but God alone knows which is exact. Al-Mutanabbi came 
of a family which inhabited Kufa, but he went to Syria in his youth, and, tra- 
velling over its provinces, studied and attained proficiency in various branches 
of literature (1). He had acquired an extensive knowledge of pure Arabic, drawn 
from the best sources and which be has handed down (in his poetical composi- 
tions) (2); and he possessed so great information on the subject of its idio- 
matic and obsolete expressions (3) that, when a question wis proposed to him, 
he never failed proving his opinion by citing analagous examples in prose and 
verse composed by the Arabs of the desert (4). It is related that the learned 
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Abu Ali ’1-Farisi, author of the lyddh and the Takmila , once asked him how 
many plural nouns there were of the form fila, and received immediately for 
answer Hijla and Zirba : and Abu Ali Says that he passed three nights in con- 
sulting philological works to find a third plural noun of a similar form, but 
without success. Such a remark, coming from Abu Ali, is quite sufficient to 
establish al-Mutanabbi’s proficiency (in philology'). (Hijla is the plural of 
Hajal (a cock-partridge), and Zirba is the plural of Zaribdn , a word pro- 
nounced with the same vowels as Katiran, and which serves to designate a small 
quadruped emitting a fetid smell). As to his poetry, it is the height of perfec- 
tion, and it is needless to give specimens here, since it is so well known (5) ; 
I shall merely notice two verses which the shaikh Taj ad-din al-Kindi has 
attributed to him, and are not .to be found in his works; the shaikh gives them 
on the best traditional authority remounting to the author, so I insert them here 
on account of their rarity : 

Was h because you saw me {look up to you) with the eye of one who needs your 
favour, that you treated me with contempt and hurled me down the precipice ? But 'tis I 
who am to blame, not you ; for I had fixed my hopes upon another than the Creator. 

When al-Mutanabbi was in Egypt, he fell sick and was visited, during his 
illness, by a friend; who, after his recovery, abstained from going to see him ; our 
poet, in consequence, wrote him this note : “ You were a kind companion to 
“ me (may God be kind to thee I), when I was unwell, and you have abandoned 
“ me on my convalescence; it now depends upon you (with God’s assistance), 
“ to prevent, me from loving sickness, and preserve my health from suffer- 
“ ing (6).” — The critics of al-Mutanabbi’s poetry may be divided into different 
classes : some consider him superior to‘ Abu Tammam and his successors; whilst 
others pronounce Abu Tammam superior to him ; and the poet an-Nami (whose 
life comes immediately after) has said : “ One single corner of poetry- remained 
“ unoccupied, but al-Mutanabbi took it up; and I often wished that I had anti- 
“ cipated him in two ideas which' he has versified, and which never occurred to 
“ any poet before him ; the one is contained in these verses : 

* Misfortune shot .at me with the arrows of calamity, tifi my heart was covered with 
‘ them,- so that the darts which struck it broke against those which were fixed in it 
‘ already.’ ’ 
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“ The other is in the following : 

< (He marched) at the head of an army raising a cloud of dust which obscured the 
‘ sight ; and (it teemed) as if the soldiers saw with their ears (7).’ 

The learned have taken much pains in explaining and commenting the poetical 
works of al-Mutanabbi, and I have been informed by one of the masters under 
whom 1 studied, that he met with upwards of forty commentaries, both great and 
small, on these poems : a mark of popularity such as never was obtained by the 
works of any other poet. He was, without doubt, a highly-gifted man, favoured 
with the happy talent of expressing perfectly his ideas in verse. The surname of 
al-Mutanabbi (the pretended prophet) was given him because he had set up 
for a prophet in the flat country near Samawa (8;, where he was followed by 
a great multitude of the Band Kalb and other tribes; but Lulu, governor of 
Hims ( Ernes sa ) and lieutenant to the Ikhshid family, having marched against 
him, took him prisoner and dispersed his partisans ; he kept al-Mutanabbi in 
confinement for a long period, and having at length brought hitn back to the 
Moslim faith, he set him at liberty : other accounts have been given (of the 
origin of this surname ), but this is the most correct. Al-Mutanabbi then 
became a follower of the emir Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn Hamdan; this was in the year 
337 (A. D. 948-9); he afterwards left him and entered Egypt in 346 (A. D. 957), 
where he celebrated the praises of Kafuf al-Ikhshidi and Anujur Ibn al-Ikh- 
shid (9), and was permitted to stand in the presence of the ( minister ) Kafur, 
with boots on his feet and the loins girded with a sword ; when he rode out 
he was accompanied with two ushers, mamluks of the prince, wearing 
swords apd belts. Being afterwards dissatisfied with Kafur, . he composed 
a satire against him and left him on the eve of the Feast of Sacrifice 
(9th, Zu ’1-Hijja), A. H. 350 (January, A.' D. 962).' On this, Kafur dispatched 
camel-riders to different quarters in pursuit of him, but without success. That 
83 minister had promised him a government, but on seeing the liberties he took in 
his poems and his haughty spirit, he became apprehensive of him (and refused to 
keep his word). On being reproached with his conduct towards the poet, he 
said : “ My (good) people 1 would he who claimed the gift of prophecy after 
“ Muhammad’s (having fulfilled his mission), not be capable of claiming (n 
“ share in) the empire with Kafur? This reflection should suffice you.” — Ibn 
Jinni the grammarian relates that he studied the poems of Mutanabbi under the 
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author himself, and that he once read to him the kasida in praise of Kafur, which 
begins thus : 

I combat my love for you, but love will vanquish; and I wonder at your aversion, 
but your affection would be more worthy of wonder. 

On coming to these lines : 

0! that I knew if I shall ever pronounce a poem in which I shall have no complaint 
to make and no reproach. I suffer from [afflictions], the least of which had driven 
poetry away ; but know, daughter of a (noble) race ! that my heart preserves its vigour 1 

lbn Jinni said to him : “ It is painful for me to think that such a poem could 
“ have been made in praise of any other than Saif ad-Dawlat to which al- 
Mutanabbi answered: “ I cautioned him however and warned him ( against 
“ neglecting me), but it would not avail : did I not say : 

‘Brother of Generosity! bestow what you possess; but bestow not on others that 
which I pronounce (10) . 

“ Yet he gave me to Kafur through his bad management and defective judg- 
“ ment.” — Saif ad-Dawlat held an assembly every night to which the men 
of learning came, and where they conversed together in his' presence : {in one of 
these meetings ) a discussion took place between al-Mutanabbi and lbn Kha- 
lawaih,' the grammarian, who (at last ) sprung upon al-Mutanabbi and, striking 
him on the face with a key he had about him, inflicted a Wound, from which 
the blood flowed on al-Mutanabbi’s garments : the poet, moved with anger, de- 
parted for Egypt, where he composed poems in praise of Kafur : he then tra- 
velled to Persia and composed panegyrics on Adad ad-Dawlat lbn Buwaih 
ad-Dailami, by whom he was generously rewarded (11); on leaving him, he went 
to Baghdad, and thence to Kfifa, where he arrived on the 8th Shaban (A.H. 354, 
August, A. D. 965); he was then attacked by a chief of the tribe of Asad, named 
Fatik lbn Abi ’1-Jahl, at the head of a troop of. partisans : al-Mutanabbi also bad 
with him a number of companions, so a combat took place, in which he was 
killed along with his son al-Muhassad and his slave Muflih : this occurred near 
an-Nomaniya, at a place called as-S&fia, or the Mountains of as-Safla, in the 
western part of the Sawad (or province) of Baghdad, at two miles’ distance from 
Dair al-Aakul (1 2). Ibn Rashik mentions in that chapter of his Omda , which 

14 
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treats of the good and harm done by poetry, that Abu Tayib al-Mutanabbi, on 
seeing himself vanquished, was taking to flight, when his slave addressed him in 
these terms : “ Let it never be said that you fled from combat ; you, who are 
“ the author of this verse : 

‘ The horse, and the night, and the desert know me (mil) ; the sword also,' and the 
‘ lance, and paper and the pen 1’ 

Upon this, al-Mutanabbi turned back and fought till he was slain ; so it was 
this verse which caused his death. This event happened in the month of Ra- 
madan, 354 (September, A. D. 965) : some say, on Wednesday 24th, or 27th 
or 28th of the month ; others, on Monday 22nd, or on the 25th. He was born 
at Kufain the year 303 (A. D. 9T5-6), in the quarter called Kinda; for which 
reason only he was surnamed al-Kindi , as he did not belong to the tribe of 
Kinda, but to that which sprung from Jofi Ibn Saad al-Ashira Ibn Madhij Malik 
54 Ibn Odad Ibn Zaid Ibn Yashhob Ibn Gharib Ibn Zaid Ibn Kahlan (1 3). The 
Saad mentioned in the foregoing genealogy, was named Saad al-Ashira (hap- 
piness of relations ), because he rode abroad accompanied with, it is said, three 
hundred sons and grandsons ; and when asked who they were, answered, “ My 
relations” (. Ashirati ) ; as he dreaded the influence of the evil eye (had he said: 
They are my children) (14). — Some persons say that al-Mutanabbi's father was 
a water-carrier at Kufa, and that he afterwards emigrated to Syria with his son, 
who was brought up there : allusion is made to this circumstance in the follow- 
ing verse, by a poet who lampooned al-Mutanabbi : 

What merit (fail) is there in a poet who from morn to night seeks for reward (fadl)1 
At one time he lived by selling water in Mfk; at another, by selling his prostituted 
talent (15) . 

(In the life of Abu Tammam Habib, the celebrated poet, will be found some 
verses ( directed against him), by Ibn al-Moaddal, which contain a similar 
thought). — The poet Abu ’1-Kasim al-Muzaflar Ibn Ali at-Tabasi (1 6) composed 
the following elegy on the death of al-Mutanabbi : 

Cursed be that fortune which has deprived us unawares of so eloquent a tongue (17). 
Never will a second al-Mutanabbi be seen ; what second can be found to match that fault- 
less pearl (18)? His lofty mind was to him an army, and placed him in the pride of 
power . In his poetry he was a prophet, and the ideas he has expressed show forth 
his miraculous powers. 
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Tabasi means native of Tabas, which is a city in the desert lying 
between Naisapur, Ispahan and Kerman. — It is related that al-Motamid Ibn 
Abbad al-Lakhmi, prince of Cordova and Seville, recited one day the following 
verse from a celebrated Kasida of al-Mutanabbi’s : 

Our camels, broken with fatigue, receive fresh strength when their eyes obtain a 
sight of thee. . 

In his admiration, the prince continued repeating this verse, when Ibn Wah- 
bun (19), who was one of the company, improvised the two following : 

If the son of al-Husain was skilled in poetry, you also are skilled in making generous 
gifts! ’tis gifts which open the lips (of grateful poets). Proud of his poetic talent, 
al-Mutanabbi declared himself a prophet; had he known that you would recite his 
poems, he had thought himself a god. 

Al-Iflili relates that al-Mutanabbi, being in the hippodrome ( Maiddn ) with 
Saif ad-DawIat Ibn Hamdan, recited to the prince his Kasida which begins thus : 
Fortune grants to each man that to which he has been accustomed. When 
Saif ad-Dawlat returned to his palace, he desired the poet to repeat the poem, 
which he did without rising from his seat; one of the persons present, wishing 
to deprive al-Mutanabbi, by stratagem {of the honour conferred on him in being 
allowed to remain seated ), addressed him and said: “Abu ’t-Tayib! if you 
“ repeat your poem standing, I will be able to hear it, for most of those present 
“ do not.” To this Abu ’t-Tayib replied : “ Have you not heard the beginning 
“ of it : Fortune grants to each man that to which he has been accustomed ?” 
which was an excellent repartee. — To sum up his character, we may only say 
that he was a man of high soul and lofty thought; and that his history is long 
and his adventures numerous; for which reason we have preferred being concise 
on the subject (20). 



(1) As it has already been observed, students, at the age of fifteen or sixteen, went to travel for the pur- 
pose of taking lessons from professors in different countries. 

(2) I have here paraphrased the original passage, so as to give a clearer idea of its import. 

(3) In the Bistoire des Sultans mamlouks , translated from the Arabic of al-Makrizi by M. Quatremere, 

that learned oriental scholar renders the word by has, rustique (see preface, page 9, note) ; this, how- 

ever, does not appear correct; it would have been no recommendation of al-Mutanabbi’s instruction, to say 
that he had great information in the low or vulgar expressions of the Arabic language. The word 
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signifies obsolete, gone into disu$e t and is used in opposition to in general use; see an example in 

the Arabic text of Ibn Khallik&n, page 173, line 1. 

(4) The inhabitants of the desert spoke the purest Arabic. 

(5) Some information on the subject of al-Mutanabbi's poetry will be found in M. de Sacy’s Chrestomathie , , 
tom. Ill, page 27 of the second edition. 

(6) In the original, this note has a terseness and concision of which the translation can offer no idea. 

(7) That is : The dust prevented them from seeing their way, and they were directed only by the commands 
of their chief; so, their ear guided them on their march, not their eye. 

(8) Samaw& is situated on the west bank of the Euphrates, in about the latitude of 31° 20'. 

(9) Some details respecting the life of Anfijftr will be found in the life, of KAf&r. 

(10) That is: Let not other princes obtain from me those praises which are yours by right.— In the Arabic 
teit,vju3! has been put by mistake for lil which is the reading of the best MSS., and confirmed by all the 
copies of the Diwan of al-Mutanabbi which have been consulted. 

(11) To form an idea of the great sums this poet must have gained, we need only state that Adad ad-Dawlat 
is said to have given him thirty thousand dinars, and the vizir Ibn al-Omaid a like sum. ( YAfl MS. No. 037. 
fol. 206 verso.) This however appears to be an exaggeration. 

(12) Dair al-Akfil wa6 situated on the Tigris, about 30 miles below Baghdad. 

(13) This celebrated genealogy is certainly corrupt as here given. Ibn Khaldfin, in his History of the An- 
cient Arabs, now publishing by Dr. Arri, has treated the subject with his usual learning and judgment. 

(14) To have had so many male descendants must have excited jealousy, and a glance of a jealous eye 
might have had a fatal effect upon them. The superstition of the eastern nations on that subject is well 
known since the publication of Mr. Lane's Modern Egyptians. 

(15) Literally: By selling the water of the face. The ingenuous blush of a modest and honorable man is 

called by the Arabs the water of the face or ; the poet who has lost all sense of 

shame, and sells his praises to the most unworthy, has exchanged his honourable character, his modest dig- 
nity, for money. 

(16) This poet lived to be a contemporary of at-Thaalibi, who in his Yaitma gives some verses of AM ’1- 
Nasr al-Harthimion his authority. 

(17) Literally: Haud amplius ad pastum ducat Deus agmen temporis quod nobis incidit, linguae tali 
{silentium imponens). 

(18) Literally : The undrilled pearl of the age. 

(19) AbO Muhammad Abd al-Jalll Ibn Wahbfin, a celebrated poet and man of learning was born at Murcia 
in Spain. In the year 480 (A. D. 1087) he was killed by a troop of Christians as he was travelling from 
Lorca aSp) to his native place. (Bughiat al-Multamis.) 

(20) Al-Husain, the father of Abfi ’t-Taytb al-Mutanabbi, was generally known by the name of Atddn as- 
SakkA , or Aiddn the water-carrier, for which reason this poet is sometimes called Ibn AidAn or Ibn as-Sakkd. 
When yet a school-boy, al-Mutanabbi composed verses, which are still extant ; and these essays of his youth 
announce already that superior talent which shines forth so brightly in the productions of his maturer age. 
The early part of his life was spent in Syria and among the Bedwtn tribes which inhabited the desert to the 
west of the Euphrates. One of his contemporaries, Abft’l-Hasan Muhammad Ibn Yahya al-Alawi relates that 
al-Mutanabbi, when a boy, lived in his neighbourhood at Kufa; that he was fond of learning and literature, 
and that after living for some years with the Arabs of the desert, he came back a complete Bedwtn. He picked 
up the greater part of his learning at booksellers' shops, his memory being so tenacious, that he had only to 
read a book once, in order to learn it by heart. His intercourse with the nomadic Arabs had a powerful 
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influence on his character ; from them he acquired that intrepidity which pervaded his future conduct, and 
that lofty spirit which breathes in his poems ; he imbibed also, at the same source, that knowledge of the 
pure Arabic tongue which excited the admiration of his countrymen and gained the greatest publicity for his 
verses. It was some time after the three hundred and twentieth year of the Hijra, that Abfl ’t-Tayib 
asserted his apostolic mission ; and persuaded some of the inhabitants of al-Lat&kiya that he was a prophet 
sent by God. “ I come,” said he, “ to this generation which erreth and leadeth into error; I come to fill the 
world with justice, as it is now filled with wickedness; I shall reward those who obey God's commands, and 
strike off the beads of the disobedient 1” He pretended also to possess the gift of miracles, and one of the 
signs which he gave to confirm his veracity was, that when the rain fell around him in torrents, it did not 
touch a certain hill on which he stood. This manifestation of his power (which the orthodox Moslim historian 
attributes to magic art) had the effect of seducing great numbers. Unfortunately for the prophet, the governor 
of Eraessa caused him to be arrested and imprisoned ; and al-Mutanabbi in his cell, with his head and arms 
confined in a sort of pillory, and his feet in the stocks, had time to reflect on his situation, and renounce the 
dangerous gift of prophecy. In one of his poetical supplications to the governor, he reminds him that minors 
should not be punished for schism or heresy, because by law they are not obliged to fulfil the duty of prayer. 
Having at length obtained his liberty, he remained for some time neglected and in poverty ; but a poem which 
he addressed to Abfl T-Ash&ir y \ (an officer of Saif ad-Dawlat’s, who commanded at Antioch), 

revealed his superior talent. About that time, Saif ad>Dawlat himself came to Antioch, and was visited by 
al-Mutanabbi, who recited to him a poem composed in his honour; and the piece was of such remarkable 
beauty, that the prince conceived the highest esteem for the author, and offered him his protection. The 
poet, in accepting this favour, would not, however, sacrifice the feelings of honourable pride by which he 
was always actuated : he required and obtained the authorisation of being seated in the presence of Saif 
ad-Dawlat, when reciting to him the poems which he was to compose in his praise; and he insisted on being 
dispensed from saluting the prince in the usual manner, which was by kissing the ground in his presence. At 
the court of Saif ad-Dawlat he met the principal poets of the day, but he surpassed them all by his vigorous 
and original talent. The celebrated Abfi T-A1& used to say, “ Abfl Naw&s expresses himself thus; al-Bohtori, 
thus ; Abft Tammftm, thus ; and the poet (meaning al-Mutanabbi\ thus.” Avarice was the only fault with 
which al-Mutanabbi was reproached; his moral conduct was the more exemplary, as most of his associates 
were men of pleasure and debauch: and a rigid Moslim remarked, that though he never fasted, nor prayed, 
nor read the Koran, yet he never told a lie, nor committed fornication. When Saif ad-Dawlat went forth on his 
military expeditions, he was accompanied by al-Mutanabbi, and on one occasion, the prince and the poet had 
to cut their way through the ranks of the Greeks to avoid being taken prisoners. The fortune of AM t-Taytb 
was now too great not to excite jealousy; his rivals, and an-NAmi among others, succeeded in alienating Saif 
ad-Dawlat from his favorite poet. A number of learned men were one day conversing in the prince’s pre- 
sence, and the grammarian Ibn KhAIawaih was giving his opinion on some question relating to the Arabic 
language, when al-Mutanabbi said to him: “'Silence, fellow! what hast thou to do with Arabic, thou who 
“ art a Persian from Khuzestan?” This rebuke was answered by a wound in the face, inflicted with a key 
which Ibn KhAIawaih carried in his sleeve. During this scene, Saif ad-Dawlat did not interfere either by 
word or deed. Al-Mutanabbi continued to perceive other symptoms of his patron’s indifference towards him; 
he remonstrated with him in a noble poem, asserting his right to be respected, and vindicating his character 
from the attacks of his enemies ; but his complaints were of no avail, his expostulations useless; disgusted at 
length with a treatment he so little deserved, he abandoned the court of Aleppo and retired to Damascus. 
This city was then in the possession of the Ikhshtd family ; and its governor, Ibn Malik, a Jew and a native 
of Tadmor (Palmyra), was under tbe immediate orders of KAfftr, the ruler of Egypt. The Jew wished al- 
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Mutanabbi to compose a poem in his honour, but met with a prompt refusal, and* the poet, finding his situa- 
tion most unpleasant, withdrew to Ramla. The emir of that city, Ibn Toghj received him with 

great honour and made him abundant presents, among which were a horse whose trappings were heavy with 
gold, and a sword richly ornamented. He then passed into Egypt on the written invitation of KAfftr. This 
able statesman was originally a slaye, employed in the most menial duties, and treated with the greatest con- 
tumely ; but the poor negro eunuch, whose prominent belly, splay feet, and perforated lower lip had furnished 
such subjects for laughter to his fellow-slaves, had now become master of an empire. Such was the person 
who claimed the praises of al-Mutanabbi ; and by means of rich presents, rather than intimidation, he wrung 
from the poet those measured, and sometimes ambiguous eulogiums which fill the Kcutdcu called the Kdfb- 
riy&t. Another person whom al-Mutanabbi saw in Egypt was the celebrated FAtik al-Majnftn, and the noble 
character of this emir obtained the ready and heartfelt encomiums of AbA ’t-Taylb. In return for the glory 
which the verses of al-Mutanabbi conferred on KAfAr, he demanded the government of Saida (Sidon), but 
met with a refusal: this, with the obligation of praising a negro, excited the indignation of the poet, and 
though surrounded by spies, who informed KAfAr of all his actions, he succeeded, at length, in escaping 
from Old Cairo, and after a variety of adventures he arrived at KAfa. He then visited Baghdad, where 
al-Muhallabi, vizir to Moizz ad-Dawlat Ibn BAwah, received him with eager joy, in hopes of obtaining 
the praises of so illustrious a poet, but al-Mutanabbi refused to gratify his wishes, on the pretext that 
he was accustomed to celebrate princes only. This so provoked the vizir, that he encouraged all the 
poetasters of Irak to attack al-Mutanabbi, who set out for ArrajAn, where he found a protector in AbA 
’1-Fadi Ibn al-Omaid. After spending some time with this vizir, he passed to the court of Adad ad-Dawlat 
at ShifAz, and was treated mbst generously by that prince, who gave him upwards of two hundred thousand 
dirhems (about 8000 pounds sterling) as a testimony of the satisfaction he received from the praises of the 
poet. It was on leaving ShtrAz to return to KAfa that he was assassinated. The details of this event are 
preserved in a letter addressed by a contemporary to the two Khdlidites , who were poets at the court of Saif 
ad-Dawlat. The length of this note prevents me from giving a translation of this letter; I shall only observe 
that FAtik al-Asadi, by whom he was slain, had a motive for his deed ; al-Mutanabbi had satirized his 
family, and particularly his cousin Dabba and Dabba’s mother. FAtik had declared his intention beforehand 
to the writer of the letter, who informed al-Mutanabbi of his danger, and recommended him to take an escort 
with him;, but this advice was rejected .by the poet, who replied: “It shall never be said that I sought any 
other safeguard than my sword !” Persuasion and entreaty were employed to change his determination, 
but he would not hearken to any advice: the result of his temerity and obstinacy was his death. 

The above note is the summary of a number of passages contained in an interesting work, entitled 
AJ&a. ^ (MS. of the du Roi, fonds Asselin, No. 705.— See 

M. de Sacy’s opinion of this *ork in the Anthologie Grammatical a, page 476.) 



AN-NAMI. 

Abu ’1-Abbas Ahmad Ibn Muhammad ad-Darimi al-Missisi, sumamed an- 
58 Kami, was one of the ablest and most talented poets of his time. As an encomiast 
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of Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn Hamden, he enjoyed the special favour of that prince, who 
considered him as second in talent and rank to al-Mutanabbi only. He was a 
man of great merit and instruction ; possessing superior abilities and well in- 
formed in philology and literature. There exists a collection of observations 
dictated by him (to his pupils ) at Aleppo, and in which he cites as authorities 
{his masters) Abu ’1-Hasan Ali al-Akfash, Ibn Durustuya, Abu Abd Allah al- 
Kermani (1), Abu Bakr as-Suli, Ibrahim Ibn Abd- ar-Rahman al-Orudi and 
his own father Muhammad al-Misissi. He himself is cited as authority by [his 
disciples) Abu ’1-Kasim al-Husaia Ibn Ali Ibn Abi Osama al-Halabi, Abu 
’l-Husain Ahmad brother to the preceeding, Abu ’1-Faraj al-Babbagha, Abu 
’l-Khatt&b Ibn Aun al-Hariri, Abu Bakr al-Khalidi, and the kadi Abu Tahir 
Salih Ibn Jaafar al-Hashimi. The following verses, taken from one of his 
Kasidas, addressed to Saif ad-Dawlat, are among the finest which he composed : 

Illustrious princel thy lances gain thee glory in this world and in Paradise hereafter. 
Every year which passes finds thee with thy sword in the necks of enemies, and thy 
steed harnessed with bit and saddle. Time rolleth on, and still thy deeds are all for 
glory*; thy words for piety, and thy hands for bestowing gifts. 

By the same: 

Is it then true that (the cruel) Zurftd ia the author, of my death? The promises which 
she made me, are they then come to this? I stopped ( near her former abode), unable 
to restrain my grief, and fixed to the spot, I seemed like one bereft of life. Seeing me 
thus, my censorious foes were perplexed with doubt, and they said to the ruined 
mansion : Which of these two is the pillar (that sustained the rustic hut) ? 

An-Nami had some encounters with al-Mutanabbi and sustained contests with 
him in reciting extemporary verses. It is related by Abu ’1-Khatlab Ibn Aftn al- 
Hariri, the poet and grammarian, that he went one day to visit an-Nami, and 
found him seated ; his head was white like the Thaghama (2) when in flower, 
but one single black hair still remained. “Sir!” said Ibn Afin, “ there is a 
“ black hair in your head.” — “ Yes,” replied an-Nami, “ it is the sole remnant 
*< of my youth, and I am pleased with it; I have even written verses on it.” 
Then, at the request of Ibn Aun, he recited these lines : 

In that head a single hair still appeared preserving its blackness ; ’twas a sight which 
rejoiced the eyes (of my friends),. I said to my white hairs, which had put it in fear: 
“ I implore you 1 respect it as a stranger. A dark African spouse will not long remain 
“ in the house where the second wife is white of skin." 
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He then said; “0 Abu Khattab ! a single white hair spreads terror among a 
“ thousand black; what then must be the case with one black among a thousand 
“ white?” — He is also author of the following verses, which have been er- 
roneously attributed to the vizir Abu Muhammad al-Muhallabi : 

An enemy whom I called my beloved hastened towards me, arrayed in a red summer 
dress. The wine sported in her eyes and made her cheeks like a brilliant flame. 
“How,” said I, “hast thou obtained such beauty? Thou comest here in a strange 
“ attire. Is it with the redness of your cheeks that thou art clothed, or is your gar- 
“ ment dyed with the hearts’-blood (of lovers)T‘ — “ It is the wine,” said she, “which 
“ (by its reflexion) makes my tunic seem like the sky at sunset; it cometh near the colour 
“ of the wine, which itself approaches to that of my cheeks (3). 

An-Nami died at Aleppo, A.H. 399 (A.D. 1008-9); others say 370 or 371 ; aged 
90 years. — Dartmi means descended from Ddrim Ibn Malik , a great branch of 
the tribe of Tamim. — Missisi signifies native of al-Missisa ( the ancient Mop- 
suestia), a city on the coast of the sea of Rum (the Levant ), near Tarsus, Sis and 
other places in the same region. It was built in the year 1 40 (A.D. 757), by Salih 
Ibn Ali in pursuance of orders given by his nephew, the khalif al-Mansur. 



(1) Abft Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn Mfisa al-Kerm&ni [native of Kermdn) 
had a profound knowledge of philology and grammar; he wrote a beautiful hand and was a correct copier, 
which caused his writings to be in great request. He was a professional copyist, working for hire: he com- 
posed also some hooks, the titles of which are given in the Fihrest, from which this notice is taken; the years 
of his birth and death are not mentioned, but we may conclude from what Ibn Khallik&n says, that he was still 
living at the beginning of the fourth century. 

(2) The thagdma is in all probability a species of Artemisia: it must not be confounded with toogama, 
mentioned by Rauwolf, after Ksmfer, as the Arabic name of the palma Christi. 

(3) Literally : And thus my dress, the wine, and the colour of my cheeks are a neighbour to a neighbour of 
a neighbour. 



BADI AZ-ZAMAN AL-HAMADANI. 

The hafiz Abu ’1-Fadl Ahmad Ibn al-Husain Ibn Yahya Ibn Said al-Hama- 
dani, sumamed Badi az-Zaman (prodigy of the Age), is author of some beau- 
tiful epistles and excellent Makdmas (1), which al-Hariri took as a model in the 
composition of his ; framing them on the same plan, and imitating the manner 
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of their author, in whose footsteps he walked. In his preface, al-Hariri ac- 
knowledges the merit of his predecessor, and admits that he was guided by 
his example in the path he followed. Al-Haraadani was eminent for his know- 
ledge of pure and correct Arabic, in which he cited as his masters Ibn Faris, 
author of the Mujntil, and others : his epistles are admirable and his poetry 
full of beauty. He dwelt at Herat, a city in the province of Khorasan. The 
following is a specimen of his epistolary style : “When water has long remained 
“ at rest, its noxious qualities appear; and when its surface has continued tran- 
“ quil, its foulness gets into motion : thus it is with a guest; his presence is dis- 
“ pleasing when his stay has been protracted; and his shadow is oppressive 
“ when the time for which he should sojourn is at an end. Adieu.” Another 
of his letters runs thus : “ ( To him whose honourable) presence is a point 

“ of union for the needy, not to say the Kaaba of pilgrims; the station of 
“ honour, not to say the station of sanctity (at Mekka); the desire of guests, 
“ not to say ( the valley of) Mina near (the hill of) Khaif; the source of gifts, 
“ not to say the Kibla of prayer (2): — to him let this be a consolation: death 
“ is awful till (it conies, and then ) it is found light ; its touch seems grating till 
“ (felt, and then ) it is smooth; the world is so hostile and its injustice so great 
“ that death is the lightest of its inflictions, the least of its wrongs. Look then 
“ to the right; do you see ought but affliction? Look to the left; do you see 
“ ought but woe?” — The verses which follow are taken from a long poem of 
his composition: 

The gash of the (fertilising ) shower were like thee (»'» thy liberality), did it, in smil- 
ing, pour forth gold . Fortune were like thee, did it not deceive ; the sun, did he speak ; 
the lion, were he not hunted; the sea, were its waters fresh. 

a 

The following satirical verses on the city of Hamadan are also attributed to 
him, but I have since found that they were composed by Abu ’1-Ala Muhammad 
Ibn Husfll, a native of that place: 

Hamad&n is my native place ; I must allow it that honour ; but it is the vilest of cities. 
Its children are, for ugliness, like old men ; and its old men, for reason, like children. 

His prose and verse abound in beauties of every kind. He died of poison at 
Herat, A. H. 398 (A. D. 1008). I have since found, however, the following 
note written at the end of his epistles which have been collected by the hakim 

15 
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Abu Said Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Muhammad Ibn Dost: “ End of the Epistles. 

87 “ The author died at Herat on Friday, 11th of the second Jumada, 398” (Feb- 
ruary, A.D. 1008). On this the hakim observes: “ I have been assured by per- 
sons of good authority that he fell into a lethargy and was buried with preci- 
“ pi tat ion. He recovered when shut up in the tomb, and his cries having 
“ been heard that night, his grave was opened, and he was found dead from 
“ fright, with his hand grasping his beard (3).” 



(1) M. de Sacy has given six of these Makdmas in his Chreitomathie , and in the notes he has inserted a very 
foil notice on al-Hamad&ni and his writings. 

(2) All this, in the original Arabic, is a mere play upon words, and has as little real meaning as the trans- 
lation here given. The valley of Mina is in the neighbourhood of Mekka. 

(3) The bodies of Moslims are not put into coffins ; they are merely covered with a shroud, and placed in a 
vault, or in a hollow excavated in one of the sides of the grave, sufficient space being left for the body to sit 
up, as it must do, when questioned by the angels Munklr and Naktr. 



ABU ’L-KASIM IBN TABATABA. 

Abu ’1-Kasim Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ismail Ibn Ibrahim TabataM 
Ibn Ismail Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Hasan Ibn Husain Ibn Ali Ibn Abi Talib; this 
sharif, who descended from Muhammad through Husain, belonged to the family 
of ar-Rass and was a native of Egypt. The. descendants of the khalif Ali who 
inhabited that country were placed under his jurisdiction as their nakib or chief; 
he was also one of the principal heads of that body. He composed some fine 
poetry on ascetic and other subjects, fragments of which are given by at-Thaa- 
libi in his Yatima ; among the number, he quotes the following verses : 

My friends (1) ! the Pleiades excite my envy, and the instability of Fortune grieves 
me to the heart. They are six (stars), yet their union subsists unbroken, while I now 
miss the sole person whom 1 love (2). 

At-Thaalibi quotes also as his these lines, which he attributes however, at the 
commencement of his Yatima , to Zu ’l-Karnain Ibn Hamdan : 

She said to the fleeting image (3) which visited me (in a dream) and then returned : 

‘ I pray thee 1 tell me how he is ; do not extenuate nor aggravate.’ The vision replied : 
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* I saw him nearly dead with thirst, and I said : Stop I avoid a source of which the 
‘ waters are never drunk (fc). ’ She answered : * Thou sayest true ; to love fully and 
'sincerely is his custom.’ — 0! what refreshing coolness her words shed on my 
heart (5). 

Besides the above, he has composed other fine passages. Among the verses 
attributed to him are the following on a long night, and which contain quite a 
novel thought : 

The Pleiades seem, this night, to have been travelling all the day, and to have arrived 
at their evening station, fatigued with their journey. They have pitched their tents 
that their caravan may repose ; for not a planet rolleth in its orbit, not a star speeds 
in its nightly way. 

I have since met, however, with these two verses, in a long kasida inserted 
among the poetical works of Abu ’l-Hasan Dm Tabataba ; and I extracted from 
a piece contained in that work, the lines which here follow : 

They are gone, and, by their departure, they have left for ever in my heart the 
anguish which first arose when their caravan went forth upon its way. O, the days of 
joy now fled 1 they seem like a dream, so quick they passed away. If God, in his pity, 
granted to the true lover a lengthened life, those joys would have long endured for me. 

O my life gone by ! take a year from my existence, and give me back some days of love. 

I do not know who this Abu ’l-Hasan was, nor what degree of relationship 
existed between him and Abu ’l-Kasim. — The emir al-Mukhtar, surnamed al- 
Musabbihi (6), makes mention of Ibn Tabataba in his history of Egypt, and says 
that he died A. H. 345 (A. D. 956); another writer adds that his death took place 
on the eve of Tuesday, 24th Shaban : he was interred in the burying-ground 
reserved for the descendants of Ali, and which lies behind the New Musalla (7) 

at Old Cairo: he was aged 64 years. His great-grandfather was surnamed 

Tabataba from the circumstance of his pronouncing the gutteral k like t : 68 
desiring one day his clothes to be brought to him, he was asked by his slave if 
it was a durra, or coat, which he wanted? “No,” said he, “a waistcoat, a 
“waistcoat (tabd, tabd);" wishing to say kabd, kabd ; and these words be- 
came a nickname by which he was afterwards known. — Ar-Rass is, according 
to as-Samani, the name borne by one of the branches of Ali’s family. 

(1) Literally: My two friends ! in the dual; a very common form of expression among poets, and ihe origin 
of which is thus explained by az-Zawzani in his commentary on the Moallaka of Amru ’l-Kais, verse first : 

4 'The Arabs of the desert did so (that is, they employed the dual in addressing each other), because a man 
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“ could not have less than two persons to help him in tending his flocks; one lo take care of the camels, the 
“ other of the sheep; so their tongues became aecustomed to the dual form, and they made use of it when 
44 speaking even to a single individual/’ 

(2) The sole person whom / love ; ihat is, God. 

(3) The Tatf al-Khidl is often mentioned by Arabic poets: it is the image of the person beloved which 
appears to the lover in his dreams. It is supposed not to visit the lover unless sent by the mistress during 
her sleep. The lover also sends his image to visit the couch of his mistress, etc.— In the Journal Asiatique 
for April, 1838, will be found an article in which I have treated and explained this hitherto obscure subject. 

(4) The waters which are never drunk are tears. 

(5) My heart , in Arabic ^ JuS* my liver. Arabic poets suppose the liver to be the seat of love, and the 
heart to be that of reason ; this observation will be borne out by numerous examples. In European poetry, 
love resides in the heart, not in the liver ; and reason in the head, not in the heart. 

(6) This is the historian whom some of our orientalists erroneously call Mesihi. 

(7) The New Musalla was built in the Sahra or Little Kar&fa, by Anbasa governor of 

Egypt. The Old Musalla, founded by Amr Ibn al-AAsi, not being sufficiently large, notwithstanding addi- 
tions made to it, the New Musalla was constructed during the reign of Al-Mutawakkil, A.H. 240 (A. D. 858). 
— (Makrlzi’s Khitat .)— The use of the Musalla is explained in De Sacy’s Chrestomathie, 1. 1, p. 101.— The 
Anbasa here mentioned was the last Egyptian governor of Arabic descent: his successors were Turks, chosen 
among the slaves of the khalifs. Anbasa was appointed to that situation, A. H. 238 (A. D. 852), and filled it 
till A. H. 242 (A. D. 856). His names were Abu Jaafar Anbasa Ibn Ishak Ibn Amr. (Makrtzi's Khitat.) 



ABU R-RAKAMAK. 

Abu Hamid Ahmad Ibn Muhammad al-Antaki, surnamed Abu ’r-Rakamak, 
was a poet of repute; at-Thaalibi, in his Yatima, speaks of him in these terms: 
“He was the pearl of his age, the union of excellencies; one of those who 
“ managed poetry in its gay and its serious moods, and who gained the prize of 
“ excellence; he was a skilful eulogist, an able poet; and was for Syria what 
Ibn Hajjaj (1) was for Irak.” Among the most brilliant of his productions 
are the following verses, in which he extols Yaktkb Ibn Killis, vizir to the Fati- 
mite khalif al-Aziz Ibn al-Moizz al-Obaidi, prince of Egypt (the lives of both 
shall be given) : 

We have heard the excuse (of our beloved), and we have pardoned her fault and her 
error. — The thoughts (which I here express) are (intended) for the person whom I mean 
(to praise) ; but I make allusion to thee, fair maid, that dwellest near ; so hearken to my 
words. Him whom thy smiles seduce thou shalt always see (absorbed m thought and) 
unmindful of his attire (2) : he knows that such ( love as his) is the punishment which God 
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has destined for those whose eyes contemplate (beauty) . God had rent die veil (which 
concealed thy lover' $ feelings) ; it is thine to tear off the veil from every dissembler. — 
The looks of her (/ speak of) have fascinated my heart ; ’tis so with every beauty, their 
looks have a magic power. Would it harm the (cruel fair) who has chosen to show 
aversion and dislike, did she at length consent to be pleased and to receive (my) 
visits? But I must avow my submission to her will, though she has inflicted tor- 
ment when she avoided (my sight) . I have never ceased to hope for her love, and 
suffer from her dislike ; yet may I never be deprived of such a mistress I 

The verses which follow are taken from that portion of the same poem which 
contains the panegyric : 

This vizir hath not left on earth an enemy to al-Aztz, whose ardour he hath not 
quelled. He wages daily war against the vicissitudes of Fortune and the attacks of 
adversity, by bestowing abundant gifts. His hand would be covered with dishonour 
did avarice force it to withdraw ; it is a hand accustomed to renew the charge in the 
combat of liberality. By its munificence, the number of foes to al-Aztz has been dimi- 
nished, and of friends, increased. It is thus that the hand of the superior man 
worketh, day and night, good (to friends) and evil (to foes) (3). Choose then him for 
patron ; none are safe who seek not his benignant shade — his generous protection . 
When you see him reflect with downcast eyes, and thoughts directed towards some 
(lofty) purpose; (know that) his quick and discerning judgment will leave nought in 
the bosom of futurity unscanned (k) I not a single place upon the earth, of which bis 
mind will not embrace the confines. May God increase the extent of his (power) ; may #9 
he preserve him from even the apprehension of misfortune, and exempt him from the 
necessity of all precaution. 

His poetry is in general good, and of the same cast as that composed by Sari 
ad-Dila. He was a long time resident in Egypt, and much of his poetry con- 
sists in panegyrics on the princes and great men of that country. He composed 
poems in praise of the Fatimite khalif al-Moizz Abu Tammam Maadd, of his son 
al-Aziz, and his grandson al-Hakim ; he celebrated also the praises of al-Kaid 
Jawhar, the vizir Ibn Killis, and other men of rank. (The lives of the persons 
here named will be found in this work.) The emir al-Mukhtar al-Musabbihi 
makes mention of this poet in his history of Egypt, and assigns the year 399 
(A. D. 1008-9) as that of his death; another writer adds that he expired on 
Friday, 22nd Ramadan of that year; while a third says that it was on the second- 
Rabi. I suppose that he died at Misr (Old Cairo ). — — Antdki means native 
of Antakiya (Antioch), a city near Aleppo. — Rakamak is a nickname (5). 



(1) The life of Ibn Hajj&j will be found in this work: his name was al-Husain. 

(2) Such I believe to be the meaning of the verse, which would be altered by rendering more closely the 
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final words; Shakspeare has expressed the same idea, and given neatly a literal translation of the words to 
which I allude, where he says: “Lord Hamlet, with hit doublet all unbraced” 

(3} Such is the characteristic of a perfect man in the opinion of the Arabs, both before and since the esta- 
blishment of Islamism. 

(4) Literally : Will leave nought unturned in the interior of futurity. 

(5) Rakdmak is not an Arabic word, neither is it, I believe, Persian or Turkish ; and I am therefore in igno- 
rance of its meaning. 



JAHZAT AL-BARMAKI. 

Abu ’1-Hasan Ahmad Ibn Jaafar Ibn Musa Ibn Yahya Ibn Khalid Ibn Barmak, 
surnamed Jahza the cup-companion, was a man of talent and master of various 
accomplishments; he possessed a knowledge of history and astrology; he 
abounded in repartees, and was an amusing guest at social parties. Abu Nasr 
Ibn al-Marzoban has composed the life and collected the poetry of this member 
of the Barmakide family, who was also one of the wittiest men of his time. The 
following are specimens of his poetry, which is very fine : 

I am son to those men whose beneficence enriched mankind, and who have become 
the talk [of the world) for their signal liberality. There was no historian but spoke of 
their generous actions ; no book bat contained their praise. 

I said to her (I loved) : ‘Thou art sparing [of thy favours) towards me when (/ am) 
‘awake; be then kind to thy afflicted lover, (and let him see thee) in (his) dreams!’ 
She answered : ‘ Thou also canst sleep, and yet wishest me to visit thee in thy 
dreams 1’ (1) 

I am among a race who fly from ( committing an act of) liberality, and who have (therein) 
inherited the character of their fathers. Fellows who would feel indignant (2) if I tried 
to obtain from them a present. — Come, my girl, fill me up an ample (cup) and sing 
( this air): The protectors are gone under whose shelter one could live. 

O thou troop (3), whose departure is an affliction! the lover left behind confides to 
thee the surest pledge— his heart. 

When she said to me: ‘How wert thou during my absence? Didst thou wear the 
go ‘ raiment of the rich or of the poor?* I answered: ‘Ask me not! 1 lived morning and 
‘ evening in the destitute state of one deprived of all,’ (not having thee). 

The poetical works of Jahza have been collected and form a Diwan, of which 
the greater part is good: his adventures are well known. One of his verses 
currently quoted is the following : 
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The sky was so clear that people said : There is a contest between Jahza and the 
weather (fc). 

Jahza was an ugly man, and Ibn ar-Rumi ( alluding to the circumstance) 
said : 

1 am told that Jahza borrowed his goggle eyes [Juhfa) from the elephant on the 
chess-board (5), or from the crab. 0, how his audience are to be pitied 1 To please 
their ears, they must afflict their eyes. 

He died at Wasit, A. H. 326 (A. D. 937-8 ) ; or 324, according to some : and 
it is said that his bier (6) was borne to Baghdad. — Jahza was a nickname 
given to him by Abd Allah Ibn al-Motazz; the Khatib (7) says that he was born 
in the month of Shaban, A. H. 224 (A. D. 839). The history of Baghdad and 
the Kitab al-Aghani make mention of him (8). 



(1) Thai is: Since thou canst sleep, why not fend thy image to visit me, rather than require mine to visit 
thee?— (See note (3), page 116). 

(2) Literally : It were as if 1 wanted to pluck a hair from their noses. 

(3) This is supposed to be addressed by a lover to the tribe of his mistress, on their setting out from their 
last habitation to some new station in the desert. 

(4) Such is the literal translation of the Arabic verse; but it must be observed that the verb which 
signifies to be clear, means also to be of a good humour . By a similar analogy, they say in German : heiteres 
Wetter (clear weather), and ein heiteres Gemuth (a serene or gay mind). 

(6) In the Chinese, Hindft, and Persian game of chess, that piece bears the name of the elephant, which 
in the English game is called the bishop. 

(6) When the bodies of the dead are transported to the cemetery, they are placed on a bier, off of which 
they are removed on reaching the grave.— See Lane’s Modern Egyptians, vol. II, page 302. 

(7) See his life, page 76. 

(8) The manuscript of the Aghdni, belonging to the Bib, du Roi, makes only incidental mention of Jahza, 

but there is reason to believe that this MS. is incomplete. The author of the Fihrest (fol. 196), informs us 
that Jahza had studied under many learned men and rdwis, or narrators of historical traditions, and that he 
played on the guitar; he was a man of dissolute life and of little or no religious principle. He composed a 
book on cookery, a history of celebrated players on the guitar I ; a treatise on the excellence of the 

ragout called Sikblj ; Recollections of the khalif al-Motasim ; Recollections of his own time ; on 

Astrologers whose predictions were accomplished. It appears from the same work that he acquired great 
reputation by his wit and prompt repartees; in the abridgement of the Khattb’s History of Baghdad (MS. of 
the Bib, du Roi, No. 634, fol. 42, verso), it is stated that he was the first singer of his time. Both authors 
abstain from speaking of his adventures, on account, it would seem, of their notoriety. 
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IBN DARRAJ AL-ANDALUSI. 

Abu Omar Ahmad Ibu Muhammad Ibn al-Aasi Ibn Ahmad Ibn Sulaiman Ibn 
Isa Ibn Darraj al-Kastalli al-Andalusi ( native of Spain), katib and poet to al-Man- 
sur Ibn Abi Aamir (1 ), is counted in Spain among the good poets and the men 
eminent for their learning. At-Thaalibi makes mention of him in the Yatima 
and speaks of him in these terms: “He was for the country of Andalus, that 
“ which al-Mutanabbi was for Syria, a poet of the highest order, and equally 
“ elegant in what he said and wrote.” He then gives some fine passages from 
his compositions. Ibn Bassam also, in his Dakhira, speaks of Ibn Darraj and 
gives specimens of his epistles and poems. I learn from his collected poetical 
works, which form two volumes, that al-Mansur Ibn Abi Aamir ordered him 
to compose a poem in imitation of the katida made by Abii Nawas al-Hakami 
in praise of al-Khasib Ibn Abd al-Hamid, chief of the land-tax office in Egypt (2); 
the poem by Abu Nawas begins thus : 

O maid that dwellest near our double tent (3)1 thou hast a jealous father; and the 
least ( favour ) one can hope, can hardly be obtained from thee. 

In consequence of this order, Ibn Darraj recited to him an elegant kasida , 
which contains, among others, the following passage : 

Woman 1 knowest thou not to remain [here] is to die; and that the dwellings of the 
indigent are tombs? Thou strivest to appal me with the terrors of a lengthened jour* 
ney, but [know I) that (journey) will be the means of (my) kissing Ibn A&mir’s hand. 
Let me then drink of the desert’s waters, though stagnant; so that I arrive where the 
waters of Generosity are pure. Though the perils of the desert waste be reserved for 
him who rides therein, the reward (of hit toil will be) great 

In the same poem is this description of his parting from his wife and child : 

When she approached to say adieu — and already her sighs and lamentations had 
shaken my fortitude— she conjured me to remember our mutual love; and there, in 
the cradle, lay an infant lisping a feeble cry : it was unable to reply when spoken to, 
but its looks knew well how to touch the tender soul (k): lodged in the safe dwelling of 
our hearts, soft arms and bosoms were its bed. She that gave it the breast was one 
for whose neck and bosom a man would sacrifice his life; its nurse was one for the 
preservation of whose charms prayers would be offered to God : I disobeyed (the smile 
which was) its intercessor with my soul, and evening and morning led me on, till 
accustomed to my nightly journeys. The wing of separation bore me away ; and her 
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flattering heart (5), dismayed at my departure, bore away her [senses in a swoon). If 
she bade adieu to a jealous husband, he was only jealous of his fortitude [which nearly 
yielded) to her grief.— Had she then seen me when the ardours of noon were shed 
upon me, and the trembling mirage waved around; when I bared my face to the 
meridian fires, and submitted to their force; (the evenings too were warm); when I 
inhaled the life-giving breeze which flew across my path as I trod over the burning 
sands : (and Death wears many shapes in the coward’s eye, but Danger is a vain sound 
to the ears of the brave !)— [Had she seen me then) she had clearly learned that I yield 
not to the injustice [of Fortune) , and that I can bear with firmness the biting of adver- 
sity. He that is emir [master) over the terrors of the desert needs only his sword for 
vizir, when threatened with danger. Had she seen me with my soul intent on speed- 
ing the nightly journey, when my sounding steps held converse with the demons of 
the waste — when I wandered over the desert during the shades of night, while the 
roar of the lion was heard from his haunt among the reeds — when the brilliant Pleiades 
circled [through the heavens ), like dark-eyed maids [dancing) in the green woods ; and 
the polar stars were borne round like the wine-cups filled by a fair gazelle and circu- 
lated by an assiduous attendant ; — when the milky way seemed like the gray hairs of 
age upon the head of the gloomy night— when the ardour of my resolution and the 
piercer of the darkness (6) were equally terrible — when languor closed the eyelids of 
the stars;— ah! then she had known that Fate itself obeyed my will, and that I was 
worthy the favour of lbn A&mir. 

This poem is of considerable length, but the extract we have given is sufficient. 
Since we have spoken of this kasida , we must cite also a portion of the one com- 
posed by Abu Nawas, and imitated, in its rhyme and measure, by Abu Omar. 
Abu Nawas, having set out from Baghdad for Egypt, with the intention of eulo- 
gizing Abu Nasr al-Khaslb, recited to him the poem we are how speaking of, 
and in which he named the different places where he stopped on the way : one 
verse of it has already been given in the life of Abu Ishak al-Ghazzi (7), and 
there is no necessity for inserting the whole of it here; it is besides of consider- 
able length ; we shall merely quote some select passages : 

When my active camel bore me from her tent, she said: ‘It is grievous for us to see 
‘ thee going away 1 Is there not some place nearer than Egypt where riches may be 
4 found? There are surely many means of gaining riches.’ I answered, whilst her fair 
companions were hastening after, and complaining of her speed ; aud, as they ran, 
perfomes dropped [from their hair) : 1 Let me go, so that the number of those who 62 
4 envy thee may be increased by [the success of) my journey to the city in which al- 
4 Khastb is emir. If our camels visit not the country of al-Khasib, to what other ge- 
4 nerous man can they go? Beneficence went not beyond him, neither did it stop before 
4 it reached him; no! wherever he is, Beneficence is there. [He is) the man of noble 
4 soul I he buyeth with his wealth a glorious reputation, for he knoweth how the vicis- 
/ 4 situdes of Fortune revolve.’ 

Though others may remain in ignorance of my words, the Commander of the Faith- 
ful (8) knoweth them well. Thou [0 1 Khastb) hast not ceased to serve him with good 

16 
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counsel, from the time of (thy) youth till the grey hairs appeared on (thy) cheeks. 
When an unforeseen event occurred, your prudence released the khalif from all an- 
xiety (9), or your advice guided him in the choice of a minister. 

The poet then enters into the description of the places where he stopped to 
rest, and he Gnishes thus : 

In the tumult of battle, al-Khastb shed glory on the sword and the lance ; in peace, 
he gave lustre to the pulpit and the throne (10) . Profuse in his bounty when the 
hands of others are contracted (by avarice) ; jealously respectful of female honour 1 
O, Khaslb 1 if my ( description ) attain the height of thy (glory ), I shall merit wealth, 
and thou, that I place my hopes in thy bounty. If thou grantest me thy favour, (let it 
be because) I deserve it; if you withhold (thy approbation), I shall ask (thy) excuse 
(for my presumption) and be grateful . 

Abu Nawas then celebrated the praises of al-Khasib in a number of other 
poems, and on his return to Baghdad he made an eulogium on the khalif (11) 
who said to him : “What can you say of us, after having said of our lieutenant: 
“ If our camels visit not the country of al-Khasib ?” (the khalif here repeated 
this and the next verse.) Abu Nawas remained for some time with his eyes 
cast towards the ground, and then held up his head and recited these lines : 

When we praise you with sincerity, you are what we describe and even more; if 
our words seem to convey the praises of any other, it is thou alone towards whom 
our thoughts are turned. 

From another piece of Abu Omar’s, we extract the following verse : 

If the valley where thou dwellest be inaccessible (to thy lover), let the place of our 
meeting be the valley of sleep ; there I may chance to find thee (12) . 

In this verse, he comes near the following thought of another poet's : 

Is there means of meeting thee in the lonely valley, for the grounds reserved by thy 
tribe are foil of spies (13) ? 

Abu Omar was born in the month of Muharram, A. H. 347 (A. D. 958), and 
died on the eve of Sunday, 15th of the second Jumada, 421 (A. D. 1030.)— 
Darraj is the name of one of his ancestors. — KastaUi means native of Kas- 
65 talla (14), a city in Spain, called also Kastalla Darraj (Kastalla of Darraj)', but 
I know not if it be after the ancestor of Abu Omar or some other person that it 
was so called. 
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(1) AM Aamir Muhammad Ibn Abi A Amir surnamed al-Manstar [the vietoriout), was created hajib or 
prime minister of the kingdom of Cordova, A. H. 366 (A. D. 976), on the accession of Hish&m al-Muwaiyad 
Billah. After achieving successfully more than fifty campaigns against the Christians, he was defeated by 
Sancho, king of Navarre, in the year 392 (A. D. 1001), and died of grief soon after. Though he made 
regularly two expeditions every year against the enemy, he found sufficient leisure to patronize men of 
learning. (Bughiat.— Condi— AM ’1-FadA) 

(2) Al-Khastb was appointed to this place by the khalif Harftn al-Rashtd, A. H. 190 (A. D. 805-6), and 
removed A. H. 191.— (AZ-itfafttn, page 119.) 

(3) The dual is here employed for probably the same reason as in the case already noticed, page 115, note(l). 

(4) Literally: The spot where affection touches, or lights on souls. 

(5) Literally: ribs. 

(6) The piercer of the darkneu; the planet Saturn. 

(7) See page 42. 

(8) The poet means the khalif Har&n ar-Rashld. 

(9) Literally: Tou spared him the trouble of it. 

(10) As governor, he had the right of pronouncing the khotba from the pulpit, and of giving public audi- 
ence from the throne as representative of the khalif. It would appear from al-llaktn, page 114, and Abft 
’1-MahAsin, MS. of the Bib. du Roi> No. 659, that in the time of ar-Rashld the governor of Egypt was some- 
times authorised to collect the revenue. It is necessary to observe, however, that al-KhasIb could not have 
presided at public prayers in Egypt , as he never acted as governor of that province. 

(11) Probably the khalif ar-Rashld. 

(12) That is: let us dream of each other. 

(13) Among the ancient Arabs, the shaikhs reserved for their own use a certain portion of ground near the 
camp; this was called the Hima , or forbidden spot, and no other dare feed his flocks or hunt in it. Later poets 
designate by this word the spot where the beloved is supposed to reside; and mystic writers call Heaven the 
Hima , because God, the object of love, dwells there.— (See Chrestomathie , tom. Ill, page 153.) 

(14) Al-Idrtsi places Kastalla on tbe sea-coast, fourteen miles east of Tavira : Condi says that it is now 
called Castellar. 



IBN ZAIDUN AL-ANDALUSI. 

Abu ’1-Walid Ahmad Ibn Abd Allah. Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ghalib Ibn Zaidtkn al- 
Makhzumi al-Andalusi al-Kortobi ( descended from the tribe of Makhzum and 
native of Cordova in Spain) : this celebrated poet is spoken of in the following 
terms by Ibn Bassam in the Dakhtra: “Abu ’1-Walid attained the height of 
“ perfection in prose and poetry, and closed the series of poets sprung from 
“ Makhzum; he had received from Fortune the best of her favours; he sur- 
“ passed (in abilities) every person (of his time), and wielded his authority (as 
“ vizir) to the welfare (of friends) and the detriment (of foes): he was endowed 
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“ with a great talent for aptly expressing his thoughts in prose and verse, joined 
“ to such information in literature as surpassed the ocean by its overflow, and 
“ the moon by its lustre; his poetry had a power which no magic ever pos- 
“ sessed, and {an elevation) which the stars could not rival; and he had re- 
“ ceived in portion (1) a prose style of a singular and original construction, 
“ quite poetic in its terms and ideas. He was the son of one of the first juris- 
“ consults in Cordova, and when his learning had attained its height, when his 
“ poetic talent had acquired its excellence, when his position ( in the world) 
“ became eminent and when his tODgue was free {to give its mandates uncon - 
“ trolled ), he left his native place and went, in the year 441 (A. D. 1 049-50), to 
“ al-Motadid Abbad, prince of Seville, who adopted him as one of his privileged 
“ friends, admitted him into his intimate society, hearkened to his counsels, 
“ and treated him on the footing of a vizir. This author then gives a great 
number of epistles and pieces of poetry composed by Ibn Zaidun, among others, 
the following : 

Between me and thee subsists a feeling which, if pleasing to thee, shall never expire 
— a secret which has remained undivulged, whilst other secrets were revealed. He 
who would buy the share I hold in thy affections might offer me life itself; I would 
not sell my share in thy affections. Let it suffice thee that, although thou hast placed 
on my heart a burden which the hearts of men could not sustain, my heart sustains 
it. Be scornful, I shall suffer patiently; be proud, I shall endure it; be haughty, I 
shall be humble; return, I shall approach; speak, I shall hear; order, I shall obey. 

By the same : 

He has bid adieu to fortitude, the lover who bade adieu to thee: it is now betrayed, 
the secret [of his love which he had] confided to thee [alone) . He gnashes his teeth 
[with regret) that he went not onward some steps more, when he followed thee to say 
farewell. Sister to the moon in exaltation and in lustre I may God reserve a time 
when I shall see thee reappear l If my nights are long during thy absence, ’tis thou 
who art the cause ; I pass them in lamenting the shortness of the nights I spent with 
thee. 

He is author also of some high-sounding poems, a portion of which I should 
give, were I not afraid of being prolix. One of his most brilliant gems (2) is 
the hasida which contains these verses : 

Whilst our inmost thoughts conversed with thee [when memory recalled thy image), 
grief had nearly killed us, did we not assume fortitude. Since thou art gone, our 
days are become dark, though with thee our nights were bright. Yesterday our sepa- 
ration was not apprehended ; to-day, our meeting again cannot be hoped for. 
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The poem (from which this passage is taken) is of considerable length, and 
each of its verses might be selected (for its beauty), but it would divert us from 
our plan were we to enter into long details. Ibn Zaidun died* and was buried 
at Seville on the 1st Rajab, A. H. 463 (A. D. 1071) : mention is made of his father 
by Ibn Bashkuwal, who speaks highly of him in his Silat , and says: “He was 64 
“ surnamed Abft Bakr; he died in the year 405 (A. D. 1014-5), at al-Bira 
“ ( Elvira ) (3), whence his body was taken to Cordova, where it was inter- 
“ red on Monday, 7th of the second Rabi of that year: his birth was in A. H. 354 
“ (A. D. 965) : he used to dye his hair black (4).” Ibn Zaidun had a son named 
Abu Bakr, who acted as vizir to al-Motamid Ibn Abbad, and was slain on the day 
in which Yusuf Ibn Tashifin took Cordova from Ibn Abbad and deprived him of 
his kingdom ; the particulars of which event we shall give in the lives of these 
princes. Cordova was taken on Wednesday, 2nd Safar, 484 (March, A.D. 1 091 ), 
and Abu Bakr was killed there. We have already given the true pronunciation 
of Kortuba (Cordova); it is therefore unnecessary to repeat it here: it will be 
found in the life of Ibn Abd Rabbih, author of the Jkd (5); the Franks took this 
city from the Moslims in the month of Shawwal, 633 (about the 1st of July, 
1236) (6) 

(1) In the Arabic teat, the word here translated by he had received in portion, is printed ha. conformably 
to the MSS., bat it is evident that the true reading is ha., and as such it is here adopted. 

(3) Literally: One of bis admirable necklaces. 

(3) See Casiri’s Bibliotheca Arabics, t. n, page 347 eteeq., and Biographic nnivertelle, Zaidoeh. 

(4) It was more usual to dye it red ; see note (3), page 40. 

(8) See page 92. 

(0) For farther information respecting Ibn Zaidftn, see M. de Sacy’s article in the Biographic Univertelle, 
Zaidoeh ; the date of the taking of Cordova, A. H. 434 (1042), as there given, is incorrect: consult also the 
work of M. Weyers, entitled Specimen eriticum, etc. This gentleman informs me that he still intends to 
publish the celebrated epistle of Ibn ZaidOn, with the commentary of Ibn Nubita. 



IBN AL-ABBAR THE POET. 

Abft Jaafar Ahmad Ibn Muhammad al-Khaulani, native of Seville in Spain, 
and surnamed Ibn al-Abbar, was a poet of reputation, and, in the different 
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branches of his art, one of the ablest among the poets patronised by the prince 
of Seville al-Motadid Abbad Ibn Muhammad al-Lakhmi. He was also a man of 
learning, having made compilations and composed ( some original treatises) ; 
but he possessed an acknowledged talent, and showed unbounded abilities in his 
poetical works, from which we extract the following beautiful passage : 

She knew not the lasting passion with which her eyes inspired my soul, nor the 
anguish which was borne by my heart (1).— I should lay down my life for that [fair) 
visitor who sought, but could not approach the (lover) drowned in tears and consumed 
[with love ) . Apprehensive of spies, she came to me with hurried steps, her neck 
adorned with no other jewels but its grace and beauty. I handed her the cup, and 
the wine which it contained blushed (tet’fA jealousy) at the fragrance of her lips and 
the radiance of her teeth (2J. [We drank) till her eyelids yielded to the blandishments 
of slumber, and the strength of the purple [liquor) subdued her to my will. I wished 
to give her my cheek for a pillow (3), but it was too small, and she said : Your arms 
are for me the best of pillows. She passed the night in a safe retreat where no fear 
assailed her ; and 1 passed the night thirsting [to taste her lips), but I abstained (b). 
When this (mat'd, beauteous as the) moon, approached, the foil moon was effaced [by her 
beauty ), and all the horizon became dark with jealousy: the night was perplexed to 
know where the moon would rise, but the night knew not that I held the moon in my 
arms. 

He has composed a number of pretty little pieces in the same style, and his 
Diwan , or collected poetical works are spoken of by Ibn Bassam in the Da - 
kfura. Ibn al-Abbar died A.H. 433 (A.D. 1 041 -2). — Khauldni means descended 
from Khauldn , son of Amr, father of a great tribe which settled in Syria.— 
Ishbiliya {Seville) is one of the largest cities of Spain. 



(1) Sec note (5), page 116. 

(2) Literally: The honeyed row of teeth and the hailstones , to which white teeth are often compared by 
Arabic poet*. 

(3) The softness of the cheeks, their tenderness and delicacy, are common topics with the poets. 

(4) Literally: Without either returning prom the source or going to it. This expression was originally used 
by the nomadic Arabs in speaking of the power which their camels possessed of enduring thirst. 



AL-MANAZI. 

68 Abu Nasr Ahmad Ibn Yusuf as-Sulaiki al-Manazi, a man of superior talent 
and distinguished as a poet, was vizir to Abu Nasr Ahmad Ibn Marwan al-Kurdi, 
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prince of Maiyafarikin and Diar Bakr, whose life shall be given later. To his 
eminent learning and his abilities as a poet, was joined great skill in the manage- 
ment of affairs, and he went a number of times as ambassador to Constantinople. 
He had collected a great quantity of books, which he made over as a wakf (1) 
to the mosque of Maiyafarikin and the mosque of Amid, in the libraries of 
which they are still to be found, and where they are known by the designation 
of al-Manazi s Books. He had one time an interview, at Maarrat an-Noman, 
with the poet Abu ’1-Ala, who complained to him of his position, isolated as he 
was from mankind and badly treated by them } to which al-Manazi replied : 
“What can they have to say to you, since you have resigned to them both this 
“ world and the next (2) ?” “Ah!” replied Abu ’1-Ala, “and the next also?” 

repeating the words several times and much offended ; he then hung down his 
head and did not utter another word till ( his visitor) went away, In one of his 
journeys, al-Manazi passed through the valley of Buzaa (3), and, charmed by 
the beauty of the spot and the feelings it inspired, he made on it these verses : 

A valley sheltered as from the heat of the burning sands, and a dense foliage gave to 
it a doable shelter. We took repose under a tree which soothed us with its sound, as 
a nurse soothes her child just weaned. Fired with thirst, we drank of a pure spring 
whose waters were sweeter (to us) than wine to a boon companion. This valley wards off 
the son on every point from which he can look towards it; him it excludes, but allows 
Ike zephyr to enter. Its (brilliant) pebbles cause the maids adorned with jewels to 
tremble, and they feel if the knot of their necklaces (be unbroken) . 

These verses are quite unique in their class, and have been cited, with others 
by the same author, in the Zinat ad-Dahr , a work composed by Abu ’1-Maali 
al-Haziri ; among those given by him are the following : 

The boy I have is tall and slender; he is like Euclid’s line: without breadth 1 the 
sense he possesses is extremely little : it is like the point — having no parts. 

A number of his lesser pieces are to be found in the hands of the public, but 
the collection of his poetical works is very rare : I have been told that the kadi 
al-FIdil commissioned a man of learning, who was on his travels, to procure him 
a copy ; this person, in consequence, made inquiries in every country to which he 
went, but could gain no information about the book, and he then wrote a letter to 
the kadi, informing him of his want of success; this letter contained some verses, 
one of which had for second hemistich these words : And the dwellings are not 
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inhabited by the poems of al-Manazi (4). Died A. H. 437 (A. D. 1045-6).— 
Mandzi means native of Manazjird a city near Khartabirt (5) ; it must not be 
confounded with Mandzkird , a castle in the dependencies of Khalat (6), of 
which mention will be made in the life of Taki ad-din Omar, prince of Hamah. 
Khartabirt is the well-known Hisn Zidd (7). Burzda is a considerable town 
half way between Aleppo and Manbij. 



(1) Wakf, a concession in perpetuity for pious purposes. 

(2) This is a sarcastic allusion to Abft ’l- All’s heterodox principles ; see his life, page 64. 

(3) See A bt '1-Fadl’s Geography, page 267 of the Arabic text. 

(4) This hemistich is remarkable only for haring the word al-Man&si preceded by another of nearly the 
same sound, air-Man&zil (the dwellings). 

(5) In Lapie's map of the Othoman Empire, the name of this place is written Charpud; it lies about 16 
miles east of the Euphrates in 38° 26’ latitude north.— See St. Martin’s M6moires sur VArrnMe , 1. 1, p. 06. 

(6) Khalat , a city of Armenia, is situated towards the northern extremity of lake Van.— Idem, 1 . 1, p. 103. 

(7) See Abb ’1-Fadl’s Geography ; Arabic text, page 52 . 



IBN AL-KHAIYAT THE POET. 

Abu Abd Allah Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Yahya Ibn Sadaka, 
66 at-Taglibi {member of the tribe of Taglib ), surnamed Ibn al-Khaiyat ( son of the 
tailor ), native of Damascus, was a katib (1 ) and poet of considerable merit. Hav- 
ing gone to travel, he composed poems in praise of the ( eminent ) men ( whom he 
saw) in different countries; and went to Persia, where he also made verses in ho- 
nour (of its princes). At Aleppo he met with the celebrated poet Abd ’1-Fityan 
Ibn Haiyus, and presented him with his poetical works, on which Ibn Hayus said : 
“This boy has announced to me my death, for it seldom happens in any pro- 
“ fession, that a person of superior skill springs up, without its being an indi- 
“ cation that the death of the oldest master in that profession is at hand.” 
On coming to Aleppo in very low circumstances and utterly unable to support 
himself, he appealed to the generosity of Ibn Haiyus in the following lines : 

What remains in my possession would not sell for a nut, and my aspect may dis- 
pense thee from inquiring into my real state. But I have still some honour left (2); that 
I hare kept unsold ; and where, where would a purchaser be found? 
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On reading these verses, Ibn Haiyus exclaimed : “ Had he said : And thou art 
u surely the purchaser! it would have been better.”— The collection of Ibn 
al-Khaiyat’s poems is so common, that it is useless to quote any of them: most 
of his kasidas are of remarkable beauty, and had he composed no other than the 
one which rhymes in b , that poem alone had sufficed for his reputation; it 
begins thus : 

Obtain from the zephyrs of Najd (3), that they grant respite to his heart; for their 
perfume has nearly borne his senses away. Beware of that zephyr, when it breathes; 
the lightest evil it 'produces is the pains of love . O, my friends (4-) 1 if you have ever 
loved, you must know what hold that passion takes of him whose heart is smitten and 
enamoured: he reflects, and reflection augments desire; the lover longs, and love de- 
prives of reason the victim to whom it clings. An anxious pain with passionate despair 
and hope — intense desire, though far the place of rendezvous, or near. In our caravan 
there is one who encloses in his breast a wasting fire ; and who says to the challenge of 
love: “Here (is thy victim) V* When a breath (of the zephyr) comes tremblingly from 
the desert (where his mistress dwells ), it bears with it pain to (afflict) him, but (does) 
not (bear) its cure (5). (In the caravan) is one whom protecting spears surround; 
whose heart is turned away (from me), while in mine (I feel), from her aversion, (pains) 
like those which her guardian (spears) would cause. If I hear in our encampment a 
plaintive sigh, I am jealous from apprehension, fearing that it may proceed from love 
of her. 

The poem from which these lines are taken is of considerable length, but we 
shall limit our extract to the foregoing citation. Another of his pieces is the 
following : 

Ask the drawn sword of her glances if there still remains in my heart a drop of 
blood to supply the sources of my tears. Ah 1 there is no protector, none to excuse or 
sooth (the lover) on the day desire torments (him). She has drawn against ns the 
sharp (sword) of her looks, that nymph with the slender waist. She is a Turk by 
nation (6), and the arrow she shoots off commits less ravage than the glances of her 
eyes. And (let me not forget) the night in which I went to meet her; when I held con- 
verse with sleeplessness, and care was the companion of my couch. The dread of her 
cruelty drove me for protection to her, yet how often do the most forward retreat (be- 
fore serious danger). The wine-cup had then subdued her native rigour, and ebriety 
borne down her capriciousness ; an embrace was lawfully due, and I then kissed a 67 
charming mouth and neckl Throughout the night my thoughts were at work; was 
it a false image which I had met, — the phantom of a nocturnal dream? How then 
had her aversion ceased? how did we meet in love? My (soul so) proud and (so) hum- 
ble is the slave of love; her (body so) full and (so) slight is (the throne) of beauty. 

In the following, he reproaches his family and friends : 

O, you (who dwell) at the junction of the two streams, if I have treated you with 
rigour (7), my excuse has been already given; mistake not my (reason for) quitting the 
place which you inhabit; the man of noble mind is impatient under injustice. 

17 
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By the same : 

Didst thon suppose that I could ever turn my love away from thee? (Be it known to 
him) who thinks it should be done, that a thousand reasons are against it (8) . 

I am much pleased with the two following verses from one of his kasidas ; 
they are extremely sentimental : 

When I call to recollection the tribe which dwells in the valley, lore kills that 
heart of mine and gives it life. When I was at Rakmatain (9), I longed after them, 
but their tents were in the valley of Ghad&ya (10) ; O, how distant were the objects of 
my desire I (11) 

Ibn al-Khaiyat was born at Damascus, A. H. 450 (A. D. 1058); he died there 
on the 11th Ramadan, 517 (A. D. 1123): another statement, which however is 
not exact, places his death on the 17th Ramadan. 



(1) See note (7), page 26; and note (4), page 33. 

(2) Literally: Some water of the face which I have kept from selling . That is:. I have still a feeling of 
honour which prevents me from prostituting my talents for money, and praising unworthy persons in hopes of 
being rewarded.— See note (15), page 108. 

(3) The highland of Najd in Arabia is frequently celebrated for its flowers and their perfume; it is 
the Arcadia of the Arabic poets. 

(4) Literally : O my two friends . See note (1), page 115. 

(5) Literally: Its companion; the companion of pain or sickness m \ is the curd 

(6) Compare this with the verses at page 101. 

(7) Literally: If my storm has borne you away. 

(8) In the Arabic, the relative pronoun in can be referred to two antecedents ; the word jj signifies 
flight , and joined to the negative particle, necessity; the sense of the verse is consequently very difficult to 
determine, and the studied obscurity of its construction induces me to apprehend that I have missed the au- 
thor's real meaning. 

(9) Ar-Rakmatain, a valley near Medina, mentioned by ancient poets; a number of other places In Ara- 
bia bear this name. 

(10) The valley of al-GhadAya is not noticed in the biographical dictionaries of as-Soyflti, az-Zamakhshari 
and Yakflt. 

(11) The meaning of the expression U Jju is given by az-Zawzani in his commentary on the 70th verse of 
Amro '1-Kais's Moallaka . 



AL-MAIDANI. 

Abu ’1-Fadl Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ibrahim al-Maidani, 
native of Naisapur, was an eminent literary man and a learned philologer. 
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He was the favourite pupil of Abu ’(-Hasan al-Wahidi, author of the commen- 
tary on the Koran ; he then studied under other masters and acquired- a solid 
knowledge of the Arabic language, particularly philology and {the history of) the 
proverbs current among the Arabs of the desert. He composed on the subject 
a number of instructive works, amongst others the Book of Proverbs (1 ) which 
bears his name, and to which no other similar work can be compared. He wrote 
also the Kitab as-Sami fi ’ l-Asami [Book of him who aspires after the signi- 
fication of proper Names), a good treatise of its kind. He had learned by heart 
and taught (a portion of) the Traditions; and the following verses, which 1 
believe are his own, were often recited by him : 

A hoary dawn broke upon the night of my cheeks, and I said : “It may perhaps be 
“ satisfied with (turning white) my beard.” Bat as it still spread, I reproached it and 
it answered : “Hast thou ever seen a dawn which was not followed by day?” 

He died at Naisapur, on Wednesday, 25th Ramadan, A. H. 518 (A. D. 1124), 
and was buried at the Gate of Maidan Ziad ( Hippodrome of Ziad). This 
Maidan was named after Ziad Ibn Abd ar-Rahman, and is one of the quarters 
of Naisapur: from it is derived the surname Maidani . — Al-Maidani had a son 68 
called Abu Saad Said, who was distinguished for his talents and piety; he wrote 
a work, entitled al-Isma fi ’ l-Asma {Attainment of the signification of proper 
Names), and died A. H. 539 (A. D. 1144-5.) 

(1) Professor Frey tag, of Bonn, has jost published t Latin translation of this useful work. 



IBN AL-KHAZIN. 

Abd T-Fadl Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Fadl Ibn Abd al-Khalik, sur- 
named Ibn al-Khazin {son of the treasurer), came of a family which inhabited 
Dainaur, but he himself was born and died at Baghdad. This katib(l) and 
poet was a man of merit, and wrote the fairest hand of any in his time; he was 
father (2) to the celebrated katib Abu ’1-Fath Nasr Allah, who transcribed re- 
peatedly the Makamas {of Hariri), which copies are still extant, and who col- 
lected his father’s poems into a Diwan : those poems are good, the verses being- 
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well turned and the thoughts fine; as, for instance, the following, which contain 
a very original idea : 

He who acts uprightly is disappointed in his wishes, and he who acts crookedly is 
successful (3) and attains his end. See the letter alif ( I ), it held itself up straight, and 
missed gaining the diacritical point, which the noun (j) obtained by its crookedness. 

By the same: 

Who will bring me that brunette whom ( her jealous relations) have surrounded 
with ( lances ) like to her in colour (h\ slenderness, and flexibility. Her lover should put 
on a double breastplate of patience, so as to face the point of the spear and watch when 
the eyes [of her guardians) yield to slumber. The wine of youth causes her to faulter 
(in her gait) ; it is not the breath of the zephyr [which bends that flower ) ; she is drunk 
[with youth), and I am doubly drunk with love. My eyes are as a headstrong, spirited 
courser ; when 1 slack their bridle, they bear me into trouble. 

By the same : 

01 thou who knowest all secrets; thou knowestwhat feeble resistance I can offer to 
the deceitful blandishment of her beauty 1 Let then my love for her (lose its force and) 
languish as her eyesl Let my consolation for her [loss) be as perfect as her beauty. 
The weight of mountains is less than what 1 bear on my heart afflicted by the pains of 
love. 

The following verses were written by him to Abu ’l-Kasim al-Ahwazi, a phy- 
sician who had hurt him in letting blood : 

God pity the overthrown 1 Those whom your hands wound are mangled by a lan- 
cet (5). You come upon your bands (of patients) with bandages, which you spread out 
and fold on one arm and another (6). You bleed them? by Allah 1 you mangle them ; 
stabbing with the point of your well-aimed weapons. Is that a lancet-case or a quiver 
of arrows? or is it (the sword) ZA ’1-FakAr borne by the corpulent bald-head (Ali) (7) ? 
Woe be to me! if I meet thee after this, thou stern-faced Antar, unless I wear a cui- 
rass (8) . 

Another day, this physician, having Abu ’1-Fadl for guest, treated him with 
great attention and had him conducted to the garden and bath belonging to the 
house ; on this occasion, the poet composed these verses : 

09 I visited a dwelling where I met no door-keeper but received me with smiles. 
The pleasure which appeared in the countenance of the servant was a harbinger of 
the kindest reception from the master (9). I entered his garden and I visited his bath ; 
and gave gratefdl thanks to the kindness of their owner (10) . 

I have since found that the katib Imad ad-din, in his Kharida , attributes the 
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preceding verses to a physician of Ispahan, named Abu ’l-Kasim Hibat Allah 
Ibn al-Husain Ibn Ali al-Ahwazi, who, he says, died some years later than A. H. 
550 (A. D. 1 1 55) : he gives the same lines also in the life of Ibn al-Khazin, so it 
is difficult to decide which is the author. — We extract also the following passage 
from the poetry of Ibn al-Khazin : 

(/ loved) a slender-waisted (nymph) , whose language showed that she was an Arab, 
but whose seducing looks were Indian (11). I sipped the cup of patience till I stole 
from her guardians an hour of interview, sweeter than honey. I softened her paternal 
and maternal uncles, a jealous one excepted, that was on her cheek (12), and resem- 
bled a drop of (&IacA) musk deposed on the (red) flower of the pomegranate; it seemed 
to me as if a violet were growing in a rose. 

By the same : 

Thy image came to visit me, and my eyes stole an instant of hurried slumber unper- 
ceived by the spies who watched me (11). My lips had not as yet finished kissing the 
yielding (beauty); my hands had scarcely pressed the (charms) confided (to them), when 
I fancied that (my enemies) perceived (me), and that they all said: He had not slept were 
he not visited by her image (14). — Then (the pleasing phantom) fled away and va- 
nished ; and (when present , the light of its beauty) made me think the morning risen, 
though it had not yet appeared. 

The greater portion of his poetry contains fine thoughts (15). He died in 
the month of Safer, A. H. 518 (A.D. 1124), at the age of 47 years; the hafiz 
Ibn al-Jawzi says, however, in his Muntazim , that his death took place in 512. 
His son Abu T-Fath Nasr Allah was still alive in the year 575 (A. D. 1179), 
but I have not been able to learn the date of his death. 

(1) See page 26, note (7). 

(2) In the printed Arabic text, the conjunction ^ is misplaced ; it should precede the not follow it. 

(3) Read in the printed text. 

(4) The spears of the ancient Arabs were made of a sort of yellow cane with knots at intervals (bamboo 
and are frequently n am ed the yellow or brown (itimr) in the metaphorical language of the poets. 

(6) This verse and the following contain some double meanings and puns which no translation can preserve. 

(6) This verse has also the following meaning: You come upon the bands with bands which spread out 
and surround (the enemy, attacking him) hand to hand. 

(7) See the description of the khalif Ali’s personal appearance in Abd '1-FadA’s Annals, 1. 1, p. 339. Mu- 
hammad gave him the celebrated sword Zu ’1-FakAr. 

(8) This physician, it would appear, shed as much blood as the famous warrior Antara of the tribe of Abs 
(Absi ; which word seems also to mean here stern-looking). In these burlesque verses is found the vulgar 
pronunciation An tar for Antara. 
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(9) Literally: The advances of politeness on the face of the master. 

(10) This verse is designed to bear a doable meaning, and may signify: I entered bis paradise, and 1 visited 
bis hell; and thanked Ridw&n {the angel who guards heaven) and the kindness of M&lik {the angel who guards 
hell.) 

(11) That is: They wounded like swords made of Indian steel. 

(12) The same word which in Arabic means maternal uncle signifies also mole t beauty-spot ; this offered 
too fair an opportunity for quibbling to be neglected by the later Arabic poets. 

(13) See note (3), page 116; it has been said that the lovers met in their dreams, and of course jealous spies 
would endeavour to prevent the ‘lover from sleeping, when they had him in their power. — What is here trans- 
lated by hurried slumber , signifies literally the slumber of the fearful . 

(14) A true lover should never sleep but to dream of his beloved. 

(13 ) We may judge Rom the verses just translated what were considered as fine thoughts by Ibn Khallik&n 
and his contemporaries. 



NASIH AD-DIN AL-ARRAJANI. 

Abu Bakr Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Husain al-Arrajani, sumamed Nasih 
ad-din ( friend of religion ), was kadi of Tustar and Askar Mukram, and com- 
posed some extremely beautiful and charming poetry. Mention is made of him 
by the katib Imad ad-din in his Kharida: “In the prime of life,” says he, 
“ al-Arragani was in the Nfcamiya College at Ispahan; (the flow of) his poetry 
“ commenced some years later than A. H. 480 (A. D. 1087), about the period 
“ of Nizam al-Mulk’s death, and continued till the end of his life, in the year 
* ‘ 544 (A. D. 1 1 49): he did not cease acting as deputy to the kadi of Askar Muk- 
“ ram, and was highly honoured and respected. His poetry is great .in quan- 
“ tity, and the collected portion is not the tenth part of what hq composed. 
“ Having gone to Askar Mukram in the year 549 (A. D. 1 1 54), I met there his 
“ son Muhammad Rais ad-din, who read over with me several times a large 
“ quire full of his father’s verses. Arrajan was the native soil of his family tree, 
“ and Askar Mukram in Khuzestan the dwelling place of his kindred: though a 
70 “ Persian by birth, he drew his origin from the Arabs; the ancient stock from 
“ which he sprung were the Ansars (1), (a noble extraction) the like of which 
“ was never offered by past ages; and he was descended from the tribe of Aus 
“ and the branch of Khazraj ; in speech he was a Koss (2) and an Iyad (3) ; in 
“ writing, a Persian and (first) horseman in its hippodrome; in judgment, he 
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“ was a Solomon, a|id one of those sons of Persia who reached the highest 
“ point of knowledge (4 ) ; he united beauty, in external form, to sweetness in the 
“ perfume (of good character ).” I learn from his collected poetical works 
that he was kadi’s deputy in Kh'uzestan ; acting sometimes at Tustar, other times 
at Askar Mukram, the kadi of which, Nasr ad-din Abu Muhammad Abd al-Kahir 
Ibn Muhammad, he replaced at one period, and at another later, Imad ad-din 
AM ’1-Ala Raja; upon this he composed these lines : 

That I should act as deputy in such a profession is one of the turns of Fortune. It 
is a wonder that I can have patience to endure such wondrous changes. 

Being both jurisconsult and poet, he alluded to this in the following verses : 

I am without contradiction the most poetic doctor of the age, or (at least) the most 
learned doctor among poets. When I utter verses, people inscribe them (in their me- 
mory) with natural facility, without the trouble of repetition (5). Like a voice in the 
shade of mountains, when (my poetry) strikes the ear, it awakens the answer of the echo. 

By the same: 

Though you be a man of good counsel, ask advice from others on the day in which 
evil fortune befals you. With the eye, you can distinguish far and near, but it you 
cannot see without a mirror. 

By the same : 

I never roamed through distant regions without making you (my generous patron !) 
the special object of my search. My efforts to meet you were earnest, but the only 
favour you procured me was the persecutions of misfortune. I still draw towards you, 
though I turn my face away, and my motions are as those 9f the stars (6). I go to- 
wards the far East that I may find you, though my apparent direction is towards the 
West. 

The following verses were written by him to a man in authority, reproaching 
him for not asking for him after a period of separation : 

O my Mend, I offer my life in ransom for thine 1 0 thou whom it is my duty to love! 
why hast thou not reproached me for my neglect ? To-day I complain of thy neglect 
and reproach thee. A proof that thou art tired of me is that I have been absent for 
some days and none came to inquire for me. When thou seest the slave run away un- 
pursued, (know) that it is the master who runs away from him. 

By the same, containing a singularly original thought: 

When none had pity on my sufferings, my fleeting image which visited the slumbers 
of my mistress (7), and which I in my thinness resembled, had compassion on me. It 
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7i yielded me secretly its place, and I went that night to visit my beloved, who thonght 
she saw me in a dream (not tn reality). So we passed a night together nnperceived; 
I being awake under her eyelids, and she, asleep. 

In one of his kasidas is found the following verse : 

Look at that ( charming ) mole (8) below her neck, and learn how treasures are hid 
in secret corners. 

By the same : 

Canesco et amicus pubescit; reliqui ilium et ille me reliquit; quod in me niger erat 
(scil. barba ) album factum est, et quod in illo album (scil. gena) erat, nigrum . 

By the same : 

(The lover) asked the groves where was his beloved; he hearkened to obtain an 
answer from the echo, but it only repeated his words. “ Where,” said he, “does she 
“ now sojourn?” It answered : “ Where does she now sojourn (9)?” 

By the same : 

If I knew not what I now know, my ignorance would give me as much happiness as 
my knowledge gives me grief. Thus the sparrow ranges unconfined and feeds, in the 
gardens, whilst the nightingale is imprisoned for its talent of song. 

Another poet has thus expressed the same idea : 

The woes and evils of the world visit men of talent alone ; so the only birds deprived 
of freedom are those which possess a tuneful voice. 

The idea is similar to that which is contained in the following verse, taken 
from a long poem of Abu Ishak al-Ghazzi, whose life has heen already given (see 
page 38) : 

My talents, no doubt, have done me harm; the aloes-wood is burned for its sweet 
perfume. 

We shall confine ourselves to the foregoing extracts, as the fear of being 
prolix hinders us from giving one of his long kasidas. — By the same (10) : 

I love the man whose face is fair towards his friend and whose heart is free from 
guile: despite all dangers, his friendship will endure; and tell me, does every man’s 
friendship endure ? 

As this second verse, which can be read backwards (in the original Arabic), 
is to be found in the poetical works of al-Ghazzi, we are unable to decide which 
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of these two poets composed it. — Al-Arrajani’s verses abound in pretty thoughts, 
and have been collected in a separate volume. He was born A. H. 460 (A. D. 
1067-8); died in the month of the first Rabi, A. H. 544 (A. D. 1149), at . the city 
of Tostar, or at Askar Mukram according to another relation. — Arrajani means 79 
belonging to Arrajan , which is one of the districts of al-Ahwaz in Khuzestan; 
most persons say that the name of this place is written with a single r, and it is 
thus that al-Mutanabbi gives it in the following verse : 

To Arj&n, my rapid steeds 1 Such is my firm resolution, which leaves the hostile 
spears broken behind it. 

Al-Jawhari, however, in his dictionary the Sahdh , and al-Hazimi in his Syno- 
nymes, state that this name takes a double r. — Tostar, called vulgarly Shushter, 
is a well-known city in Khuzestan. — Askar Mukram ( the camp of Mukram ) ; 
people differ respecting this Mukram, but most of the well-informed say that 
he was brother to Mutraf Ibn Sidan Ibn Akila Ibn Zikwan Ibn Habban Ibn 
al-Kharzak Ibn Ghailan Ibn Hawa Ibn Maan Ibn Malik Ibn Aasar Ibn Saad Ibn 
Kais Ibn Ghailan Ibn Mudar Ibn Nizar Ibn Maad Ibn Adnan : such is the genea- 
logy which I have extracted from Ibn al-Kalbi’s Jamharat ; the name of Bahila is 
not, however, in this list(1 1), though the Mukram above-mentioned is said to be 
descended from Bahila and from Hawa; God knows best the truth ! Others say 
that this Mukram was descended from Jouna al-Aamiri ; and some again state 
that he was freedman to al-Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf ai-Thakafi, who posted him in that 
place for the purpose of waging war against Khurzad Ibn Baris (1 2), and for this 
reason it was called after him .—Khuzestan is an extensive region between Basra 
and [the province of) Faris. 



(1) AnsArs ( aider*); name given to the people of Medina, who lent assistance to Muhammad when expelled 
from Mekka. 

(2) Koss was a bishop of NajrAn in Arabia Felix ; he lived some years before the introduction of Islamism, 
and was celebrated for his elbquence.— See De Sacy’s Hariri , page 276. 

(3) lyad was the third in descent from AdnAn, whose eloquence was proverbial; his talent was inherited 
by his descendants, of whom Koss was one. 

(4) Literally : Who attained the knowledge impended to the Pleiades. 

(5) Such appears to be the meaning of the word *U)| in this verse. The expression jJI (to 
lecture) has been already noticed, page 92, note (1). 

(6) He alludes to the retrograde motion of the planets. 

18 
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(7) That the reader may understand this little piece, it is necessary to repeat here one of the observations 
already made on the whimsical idea held by Arabic poets respecting dreams. (See note (3), page 116). They 
fancy that the lover sees the image of his mistress in a dream, because he is really visited by a phantom 
which she herself sends to him. The lover too sends his image to glide under the eyelids of his beloved, who 
then dreams of him. Here the lover was so extenuated, that he took the place of his own image, which very 
complacently gave it up to him. 

(8) See note (9), page 33. 

(9) Literally: Where ii the place in which ehe hat taken the baggage off her comet.— The echo shows, by 
its answer, that it was as equally desirous as the lover of knowing where the beloved then resided, and conse~ 
quently could give him no information. 

(10) It is evident that this has been inserted later, and in the wrong place also. Many examples of similar 
inattention will be pointed out in the course of the work. 

(11) In the life of Kutaiba Ibn Muslim, the author states for what reason the name of Blhila is suppressed 
in the genealogical list remounting from Mean to Adn&n. 

(12) Such also is the account given by Abft T-Fadh in his Geography, page 316 of the Arabic text; the 
adversary with whom Mukram had to contend is there called Hhurddd, but Ibn Khallikkn writes the name in 
the same manner as the excellent historian, atr-Thabari. This campaign was made'A. H. 93, and an account 
of it is given in Major Price’s Retrospect of Muhammadan History , vol. 1, page 472. 



IBN MUNIR AT-TARABOLUSI . 

Abu ’1-Husain Ahmad Ibn Munir Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muflih at-Tarabolusi (native 
of Tripoli in Syria), surnamed Muhaddib ad-din (Embellisher of Religion ), 
Ain az-Zaman (Eye of Time), was a poet of considerable celebrity, and his 
collected poetical works are still extant: his father recited poetry and sung 
in the market-places of Tripoli. The son, as he grew up, learned the 
Koran by heart, and, after studying philology and literature, commenced 
reciting verses of his own; he then went to Damascus and settled there; (in 
religion) he was a Rafidi (I). The number of his satires and the causticity 
of his language were so excessive, that Buri, son to the atabek Toghtikin and 
prince of Damascus, imprisoned him for some time and intended to have his 
tongue cut out, but being interceded with, he consented to banish him. Ibn 
Munir held a correspondence with Ibn al-Kaisarani, in which these two poets 
attacked each other ; for they were both residents of Baghdad, and each jealous 
of the other, as generally happens with persons who follow the same profession. 
In one of Ibn Munir’s kasidas, are found these verses : 
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When a man of noble mind perceives that he is neglected(£), his resolution should 
be, to depart for another land. Thus the moon, when waned away, strives to attain to 
its full, and succeeds by changing its place. Shame on your wisdom (3)! if you 
consent to drink of a troubled source (fc) when the bounty of God fills (he very de- 
serts. During the course of your life, you sat (in listless idleness) and rivalled your 
camels in indolence; why not take them, and pry into the secrets of the desert (5)? 
Depart and you shall gain lustre, like the sword which, when drawn, shows on each 
side of its blade the ornaments which were hidden by the scabbard. When life for- 
sakes the body, count it not death; the only death is to live in humiliation. Devote your 
life to the deserts, not to poverty 1 As long as God permits you to live, let it suffice 
you to deserve his favour. Despise the vileness of fortune’s gifts, when they draw near 73 
to you ; (remain not in inglorious ease,) but be as the phantom of a vision which ap- 
pears and departs. Fly, even during the noontide fires (6), from those on whom you 
rained honey, and who reaped for you colocynth. Fly the deceitful wretch in whose 
(heart) the plantations of friendship are badly rooted, and who, if you show him sin- 
cerity, will misinterpret (your conduct). Ah, how well I know the world and its peo- 
ple 1 with them it is a crime for merit to be perfect. They are formed in Nature’s basest 
mould; the best of them, if I say a word, will repeat it; and if I keep silence, will re- 
port to others what I never said. When Fortune thinks to cast me down, my haughty 
spirit bears me Op even to the stars. I impress upon my mind the discourse of grave 
events, though it be darkly uttered; I tend my camels, but I fatigue them also on the 
failure of herbage (7). (The) declaration ( which I make is plain and clear ) as the 
light of morning ; then follows a firm resolution which executes (my will), as the edge 
of the sword slays the victim which it encounters. 

One of his best pieces is the kastda which begins with these verses : 

Who has placed the moon on the point of that spear? Who has imbued with subtle 
magic the edge of that (sword) of Yemen (8)? Who has sent down the highest luminary 
to a sphere circumscribed by the folds of a tunic from Khosrowan (9) ? Is that a 
glancing eye or a scabbard from which a sharp sword comes forth? Is that a young 
beauty whose waist, as she walks, bends gracefully from side to side? or is it rather the 
elastic motion of a pliant lance? She has subdued me, I who before was so proud; 
love makes the lion slave of die covert-seeking gazelle. 

From the same poem : 

Is it not liquid musk which drops from her locks upon the summit of that pliant reed 
(her body)1 What intoxicating draughts of love, what pearl-like teeth are in the covert 
formed by those lips of coral 1 Were the moon, when shining in full lustre, asked whom 
she envied, she would reply : Such a one’s daughter (10). She has vanquished me by 
the variety of her perfections ; (charms) which consist in the sound of her voice and 
the aspect of her form, the haughty port of the Persian (11), the voluptuousness of 
Syria, glances like those of the maids of Irak, and language (sweet as that) spoken in 
Hijftz. Wine is not more dangerous for the reason than is the pure eloquence of the 
desert, uttered with a Turkish pronunciation. 

By the same : 
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Her eyes denied haring shed my [heart' s) blood ; but she hold up her head (12), and 
then they acknowledged their guilt. Do not suppose that the mole upon her cheek is 
a tear of blood, shed by my eyes ; it was a burning coal of the fire which consumed 
my heart; and on being plunged into ( the yielding substance of) her cheek, it was ex- 
tinguished, and then rose to the surface. 

In one of his kastdas are found these lines: 

Speak not harshly to me, for the marks of your displeasure are already sufficiently 
manifest. O, my mistress! where are those smiles which are now replaced by frowns? 

I found the anecdote which follows in the handwriting of the shaikh Abd 
74 al-Azim al-Mundiri (13): “ I was told by Abu ’1-Majd, kadi of Suwaida(14), that 
“ there were in Syria two poets, Ibn Munir and Ibn al-Kaisarani, the former of 
* ‘ whom used to taunt the latter (with being so unlucky) that he never accom- 
“ panied any one without that person’s meeting with ill fortune; it happened, 
“ however, that a musician sung these verses to the atabek Imad ad-din Zinki, 
“ prince of Syria, who was then besieging the castle of Jabar (kalat Jabar ) (1 5): 

4 What woe I suffer from that coy and froward nymph, when vile informers repeat to 
‘ her tales completely false. I salute her, and she turns away ; curving her arched 
* eyebrows (into a frown), as if I were a wine-cup, and she still suffering from its 
‘ effects.’ 

“ Zinki applauded the verses and asked who was the author; and on learning 
“ that they were composed by Ibn Munir, who was then at Aleppo, he wrote 
“ to the governor of that place with orders to send him the poet with all speed. 
“ The very night Ibn Munir arrived (at the camp), the atabek Zinki was mur- 
“ dered” — (we shall give the details of this event in his life). “On his death, 
“ Asad ad-din Shirkuh, prince of Emessa, took Nur ad-din Mahmud, son to 
“ Zinki, and, putting himself at the head of the Syrian troops, returned to 
“ Aleppo, while Zain ad-din Ali, father(16) to Muzaffar ad-din, prince of Arbela, 
“ took the command of the troops belonging to the provinces east (of Syria), 
“ and went back with them to Mosul, where he joined Saif ad-din Ghazi, 
“ (another) son to Zinki, and made him master of Mosul. Ibn Munir went 
“ back to Aleppo along with the army, and was accosted in these terms by Ibn 
“ al-Kaisarani: 'Take that for all with which you flouted me.’ ” — This same 
Ibn al-Kaisarani composed the following lines on Ibn Munir, who had reviled 
him in a satire: 
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Ibn Mantr 1 in reviling me, yon have insulted a man of learning, who, by the recti- 
tude of his judgment, was beneficial to mankind. But my heart is not oppressed for 
that; I have before me the model offered to the companions of Muhammad (17). 

Ibn Munir’s poetry is eminently refined; he was born at Tripoli, A. H. 473 
(A. D. 1080-1); and died in the month of the latter Jumada, 548 (September, 

A. D. 1153), and was buried near the chapel at Mount Jaushan (18). I visited 
his tomb and found these verses inscribed on it : 

Let him who visits my tomb be assured that he shall meet with what I have met 
with. May God have mercy on him who visits me (Aere) and says to me: ‘May God 
have mercy on thee 1’ 

His life is given by the hafiz Ibn Asakir in his History of Damascus, who there 
says : “ Al-Khatib as-Sadid (the able preacher) Abu Muhammad Abd al-Kahir 
“ Ibn Abd al-Aztz, preacher at Hamah, relates as follows : “ After the death of 
44 Ibn Munir the poet, I saw him in a dream (1 9); I was on a lofty hill in a garden, 

“ and I asked him how he was and told hi m to come up to me,’ and he replied : 

“ *1 cannot, by reason of my breath ;’ on which I said : 4 Hast thou drunk wine ?’ 

“ 4 Something worse than wine, 0 khatib!’ he replied. ‘What is it?’ said I. 

“ ‘Dost thou know?’ said he, 4 what befel me on account of those poems in which 
44 1 reviled people?’ 4 What befel thee?’ 4 My tongue,’ he replied, 4 swelled and 
44 lengthened out as far as sight could reach, and each poem recited with it be- 
44 came a dog which clung to it.’ I saw that he was barefooted and that his 
44 clothes were completely worn out, and I heard a voice over him repeat these 
“ words : Over them shall be coverings of fire , and under them shall be floors 
44 of fire (20). I then awoke in terror.” — I have since found in the Diwdn of 
Abu ’1-Hakam Obaid Allah (whose life I intend to give), that Ibn Munir died 
at Damascus, A. H. 547 (A. D. 1152); Abu ’1-Hakam having composed some 78 
elegiac verses on his death, which show that he died in that city. From 
among those verses we shall quote the following, which are written in the usual 
ludicrous style of the author : 

They bore him along upon the bier, and washed his corpse on the bank of the river 
KallAt; they warmed the water in a well-tinned cauldron, under which they lit sticks of 
oak. 

In admitting the exactness of the fact ( mentioned in these verses), we shall be 
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obliged to combine it with the statement already given, and suppose that he 
died at Damascus and was then carried to Aleppo for burial (21 ). — Tripoli is a 
city of Syria, situated on the sea-coast and lying near Balbek. In the year 503 
(A. D. 1 1 09), it was taken by the Franks from its possessor, Abu Ali Ammar Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Ammar, after a siege of seven years : the history of this event is 
too long to relate. 



(1) The word Rdfldi ( heretic ) is generally made use of by the Sunnites to designate a follower of Shiite 
doctrines. The k&tib ImAd ad-dtn says, in his KharXda , (MS. of the Bib. du Rot, No. 1414, fol. 1), that Ibn 
Munir professed the most exaggerated Shiite principles, whilst his rival, Ibn al-Kaisarani, was a devout Sun- 
nite.— For the origin of the R&fidis, see De Sacy’s Expos 4 de la Religion des Druses, tom. I, p. 48, inirod . 

(2) Literally : Perceives that obseureness is become the guest of his dwelling. 

(3) Literally: Folly to your wisdom! 

(4) To drink of a troubled source; that is, to live dependent on a mean patron, who troubles the pleasure 
his gifts might create, by saying how ill they are deserved. 

(5) These verses contain a number of verbal quibbles, to which the author in some cases has sacrificed good 
taste; here, for instance, he has adopted a gross and ridiculous metaphor, pedtculos ten ari (fali) in Juba 
deserti (fala). 

(6) Literally : Join to the ardent noon flight from those , etc. 

(7) The meaning of the poet appears to be, that when his camels can no longer find nourishment, he re- 
moves with them to some distant and more fertile spot. This, however, seems to be only a metaphor, by 
which he wishes to imply that if his talents are neglected in one country, he travels to another. 

(8) This verse signifies in plainer language: Who has united that beauteous countenance to a graceful 
body pliant as a lance? Who has imbued with subtle magic the glances of that native of Yemen? 

(9) The poet Is so dazzled by the beauty of his mistress, that he takes her for the sun. 

(10) Daughter ; the reason for so translating the Arabic word may be learned from the observations 
made in the introduction. 

(11) The ancient poets sometimes allude to the proud and stately gait of the Persians ; see Diwdn d'Amre 
’l-Kais, page 46, line 5 of the Arabic text. 

(12) Literally: Her cheeks. 

(18; See note (7), page 46. 

(14) Suwaida is situated at the mouth of the Orontes. 

(18) See the life of ImAd ad-dtn Zinki. 

(16) In the Arabic text, the word is incorrectly printed jJj. 

(17) This alludes to the following passage of the Koran : 41 You have in the Apostle of God an excellent 
44 example, unto him who hopeth in God and the last day, and remembereth God frequently/’ See surat 33, 
verse 21. 

(18) According to the author of the Mardsid al-Ittila, Jansh&n is a hill near Aleppo, 

(19) See note (7), page 46. 

(20) See Koran, surat 39, verse 18. 

(21) The author has already stated that Ibn Munir was buried at Jaushan, a hill near Aleppo, but he con- 
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eludes jCrom the rerses just cited that he died at Damascus, since the Aineral ablutions were performed on the 
body near the river Kallftt : This river must then be close to Damascus, yet none of the Arabic geographers 
have mentioned it, nor is it noticed by any of the European travellers whose works 1 have consulted. 



AL-KADI AR-RASHID ABU L-HUSAIN. 

Al-Kadi ar-Rashid (the well-guided kadi) Abu ’1-Husain Ahmad, son of 
al-Kadi ar-Rashid Abu ’1-Hasan Ali, son of al-Kadi ar-Rashid Abu Ishak Ibrahim 
Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Husain Ibn az-Zubair al-Ghassani (of the tribe of Ghas- 
sdn ) al-Oswani (native of Syene) : this kadi belonged to an honourable and 
influential family; he is author of a work called Kitdb al- Jinan, etc., containing 
notices on a number of eminent men of talent (1 ) ; his poetical works form a vo- 
lume, and those of his brother the kadi al-Muhaddib Abu Muhammad al-Hasan 
have also been collected into a volume : they were both good writers in prose 
and verse. The following lines, from a beautiful kasida by al-Muhaddib, con- 
tain an elegant and original idea : 

See the milky way among the stars; it resembles a swollen stream watering mea- 
dows. Were it not a river, the constellations of the Fish and the Crab had never swum 
in it. 

From another kasida by the same author : 

I have no thirst for any other water but the Nile’s, — not even — God pardon me I — for 
that of Zamzam (2). 

The writings of this poet abound in fine thoughts; he commenced making 
verses A. H. 526, and mention is made of him by the katib Imad ad-din in his 
Sail wa 'z-Zail. He possessed a greater talent for poetry than his brother 
ar-Rashid, but was his inferior in all other sciences. He died at Cairo in the month 
of Rajab, 561 (May, A. D. 1166). As for the kadi ar-Rashid, he is spoken of in 
these terms by Abu ’t-Tahir as-Silafi in one of his talikas (3): “In the year 
“ 559 (A. D. 1163-4) he was named, agaipst his will, inspector of the govern- 
“ ment offices at Alexandria ; and in the month of Muharram, 563 (October, 
“ 1167), he was put to death unjustly through the malice of his enemies.” 
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The katib I mad ad-din speaks of him also in the Sail wa ’z-Zail, or supple- 
ment to his Khartda : “This overflowing ocean,” says he, “this swollen sea 
76 “ has been noticed by me in the Khartda, where 1 have also made mention of 
“ his brother al-Muhaddib; in the year 563 he was put to death unjustly by 
“ Shawir for leaning towards the party of Asad ad-din Shirkuh. He was black 
“ in skin, and lord of the town (4); he was the pearl of the age for his knowledge 
“ of geometry, of the exact sciences, and of those which are connected with the 
“ study of the law and of poetry. The emir Adad ad-din Abu ’l-Fawaris Mur- 
“ haflbn Osama Ibn Munkid(5) recited to me some poems by this author, and 
“ among others, the following, which he says be heard from his own mouth: 

“ * The woes which afflict me are great, bat my courage also is great ; and what harm 
4 can polishing cause to the cutting steel? (to hat harm can the rubs of adversity do met] 

4 The vicissitudes of fortune, the changes it brings about may alter the noble character 
4 of others, but cannot alter mine. Did fire consume the ruby, the ruby then were as 
4 a common stone. Let not the worthless rags which cover me deceive you; they are 
4 the shell which encloses a pearl. Think not, when the stars are hidden, that their 
4 smallness prevents them from being seen; the fault must be laid upon [the weakness 
4 of) your sight’ 

The idea in this last verse is taken from a long and well-known kasida, com- 
posed by Abu ’1-Ala '1-Maarri, in which that poet says : 

The eye sees the stars and thinks them small, but that smallness is the fault of the 
eye, not of the star. 

The katib Imad ad-din gives as this poet’s (6) the following verses, composed 
on al-Kamil, son of (the vizir ) Shawir : 

If a man of honourable feelings does not quit the beloved spot in which he is no 
longer welcome (7), that man has no resolution. Even did he love it to. excess, he 
should know that death will tear him from it in spite of his reluctance. 

Imad ad-din relates also that he learned the following verses at Baghdad, in 
the year 551 , from Muhammad Ibn Isa al-Yamani (8), who said that they had 
been recited to him by ^1-Kadi ar- Rashid , and that they were composed by him 
on a person (who had deceived his expectations ) : 

Though the hopes which I placed in thee were disappointed, when I thought to have 
found in thee a just man; thou hasl, however, conferred on me a service, which de- 
serves my gratitude wherever I may dwell ; for thou hast- put me on my guard against 
all my companions, and taught me that no sincere friend exists on earth. 
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The lines which follow were written to al-Kadi ar-Rashid by al-Jalis Ibn 
al-Habab (9) : 

By your absence, our rich store of noble deeds has been impoverished, and the dwell- 
ing-place of glory is abandoned. When you sojourned with us, the dark clouds [of 
sorrow) were dispelled, and prosperity followed wherever you passed. In your de- 
parture, fortune has committed a crime, which cannot be pardoned but by your 
return. 

Al-Kadi ar-Rashid was black in colour, and to this, allusion is made by the 
poet and katib Abu ’1-Fath Mahmud Ibn Kadus in these satirical verses: 

0 thou who resemblest Lokman, but not in wisdom (10) ; thou who hast lost thy 
learning, not preserved it; thou hast stolen every one’s verses, and mayest be called 
the black thief (11) . 

I am induced to think that the following lines were composed on al-Kadi 77 
ar-Rashid also : 

If thou sayest: I was formed out of fire, and therefore surpass all men in intelligence, 
we answer: Thou speakesl truth ; but what has wasted thee away to a cinder 1 

Ar-Rashid, having travelled to Yemen on an embassy, pronounced verses in 
honour of some of the princes in that country, and amongst others, Ali Ibn 
Hatim al-Hamdani, of whom he said : 

Though Upper Egypt be sterile and its people suffer dearth, I shall not feel dearth 
in the country of Kaht&n . Since the land of Mftrib supplies my wants, I have no 
regret for Syene. If the vile sons of Khindif know not my worth, my merit is appre- 
ciated by the princes sprung from Hamd&n. 

These verses excited the hatred of the missionary residing at Aden, by whom 
they were transmitted in writing to the prince of Egypt, who was so highly irri- 
tated by them, that he caused the author to be arrested and delivered over to 
them bound and naked, after seizing all his property (12). Ar-Rashid remained 
some time in Yemen, and then returned to Egypt, where he was put to death 
by Shawir as we have already mentioned. — Ghassdni means belonging to Ghas- 
san , a great branch of the tribe of al-Azd, whose watering-place was at a foun- 
tain in Yemen called Ghassan, and from which they took their name. Oswdni 
means native of Os wan ( Syene ), a town in Upper Egypt: as-Samani pronounces 
this name Aswan , but the former is the correct pronunciation, according to 
what I have been told by the haliz of Egypt Abd al-Azim al-Mundiri. 

19 
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(1) The full title of this work is Jin An al-Jandn wa .ridd al-Adkdn; that is, Gardens of the heart and 
Meadows of the mind: it cod tains notices on the poets of Egypt, and is intended as a supplement to the 
Yattma of at-ThaAlibi. 

(2) Zamzam ; the well in the precincts of the temple of Mekka; its waters are supposed, by the Moslims, 
to possess extraordinary virtues. 

(3) See note (2), page 55. 

(4) It is difficult to guess at ImAd ad-din’s meaning from these words; in his rhythmical prose he has 
brought in the word halada (town) to rhyme with jalada (shin), from which 1 am induced to think that here, 
as in many other passages, he has sacrificed sense to sound. Perhaps he wishes to say that the kAdi ar-Rasbtd 
was governor or proprietor of his native town Syene. 

(5) This emir was probably son to the OsAma whose life is given in this work : the kAtib ImAd ad-dln says, 
in his Kharida (MS. No. 1414. fol. 117 , that he met him at Damascus, A. H. 571 (A. D. 1175-6). He is 
there called Adad ad-Dawlat, not Adad ad-din, as in the MSS. of Ibn KhallikAn. 

(6) In the Arabic text, a letter has been misplaced ; the true reading is a) ijj\ J. 

(7) Literally: Which repels him. 

(8) The kAtib ImAd ad-dln states, in his Kharida (MS. No. 1414, fol. 250 verso), that the poet Muhammad 
Ibn Isa al-Yamani (or al-YamAni as there written), came to Baghdad. A. H. 550, and lodged at the house of 
a Christian physician belonging to the family called Banfi Tfima {the sons of Thomas) ; he was a man of great 
talent and an able mathematician, and professed to understand the Almagest and the sciences of astronomy 
and logic. ImAd ad-dln was at that time studying Euclid, and he profited by the opportunity to have the 
difficulties of that author explained to him by al-Yamani, but was soon disgusted by the self-sufficiency and 
arrogance of his master. In the year 580, al-YamAni returned to Baghdad, after having been absent for some 
time; ImAd ad-dln had then some scientific discussions with him, after which he lost sight of him and never 
saw him more. 

(0) The kAdi Abft ’1-MaAli Abd al-Aztz Ibn al-Husain Ibn al-HabAb al-Aghlabi ( descendant of the Aghla- 
bites) as-Saadi, was surnamed al-Jalts ( the companion) because he was admitted into the intimate society of 
the prince of Egypt: he was a man of talent and a poet. Died A.H. 561 (A. D. 1165-6). (As-Soyfiti’s Husn 
al-Muhddira, MS. No. 652, /hi. 150 .). 

(10) Lokman, so celebrated by the Arabs for his wisdom, was a black. 

(11) The bladt thief (in Arabic, al-Aswad as-SAlikh) is the name of a species of venomous serpent. 

(12) This adventure is not very intelligibly related, and indeed it cannot be perfectly understood without 
taking into consideration the following circumstances : 1st, The sultan Ali Ibn HAtim, prince of SanaA (see 
lohannsen’s Historia lemenae , p. 145), was descended from HamdAn, one of the posterity of KahlAn, brother 
to Hlmyar; he was therefore of the purest Arabic race.; 2dly, Khindif was a descendant from Ismail, and 
consequently not of true Arabic blood ; his sons were TAbikha, KamAa, and Mudrika, from which last sprung 
Koraish and Muhammad, from whom were descended (according to their own account) the Fatimite princes of 
Egypt; they were consequently sons of Khindif and it is against them that the poet here aims his satire. 
3dly. The missionary here mentioned was the secret agent of the Fatimite government (see note (9), page 26). 
The persons to whom ar-Rsshtd was given up were probably some enemies he had in Yemen. 
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AN-NAF1S AL-LAKMI. 

Abu ’1-Abbas Ahmad Ibn Abi ’1-Kasim Abd al-Ghani Ibn Ahmad Ibu Abd 
ar-Rahman Ibn Khalf Ibn Muslim al-Lakhmi al-Maliki ( follower of the sect of 
Malik ) al-Kotrusi, surnamed an-Nafis, was a man of considerable literary at- 
tainments. He is author of some good poetical pieces, which have been col- 
lected into a separate volume, from which I extract the poem composed by him 
in praise of the emir Shuja ad-din ( hero of religion ) Jildak at-Takawi (client of 
Taki ad-din ), and known by the title of Wadi of Damietta; the commence- 
ment of this kasida is as follows : 

Say to my beloved : Thou hast prolonged thy aversion for me, and in that thou hadst 
in view my death. If tbou desirest that I cease to love, restore me my heart which is 
in thy possession. Thou hast broken thy promises, and hast not even kept that of 
sending thy image to visit me in my dreams (1). Yet I still act towards thee according 
to my compact, though thou hast transgressed that which thou madest to me. O mouth 
of the beloved 1 thou didst consume my heart when I tasted of thy cool source : thou 
didst declare me a transgressor when I wished to obtain from thee thy honey. Dost 
thou think that I can admire the ( pliant ) branch of the willow after having seen thy 
[slender) waist? or that apples can charm my eyes after the sight of thy cheeks? Dost 
thou think that thy fragrant locks can protect thee from the kisses of thy lover (2). It 78 
shall not be I I swear it by Him who has made love my master, so that I have become 
thy slave 1 .0, heart of her whose movements are full of ( grace and) softness, how 
hard thou art towards me 1 Dost thou think me insensible to love, or that I possess 
such inflexible sternness as thou ? 

It is a beautiful poem from which this is taken, but we shall confine ourselves 
to the foregoing quotation, lest this article should become too long. — An-Nafis 
travelled to many countries, visiting remarkable men and employing his poetic 
talent as a means of obtaining donations from their liberality. The katib Imad 
ad-din mentions him in the Kharida, and says that he was a doctor of the sect 
of M&lik, and had some acquaintance with the sciences of the ancients (3) and 
general literature : he is author of these verses : 



The wealthy may rejoice on a day of festival, but the poor cannot. Can a festival 
rejoice me whose garments are ( as ) the people of Saba ? Can it give pleasure to me 
while [the covering) of my head is that of Ibn Jala’s. 
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He means the people of Saba whom we tore asunder and totally disunited 
(Koran, surat 34, verse 18); Ibn Jala had no turban, and it is to this the poet 
Sohaitn (4) alludes in the following verse : 

I am Ibn Jala ; I am the snrmounter of obstacles ; when I take off my turban, yon 
may know me (5). 

The katib Imad ad-din speaks of an-Nafis in his Sail and says: “He was one 
“ of the jurisconsults at Misr, and I heard his eulogium made by al-Kadi ’1-Fadil, 
“ to whom he wrote a kasida from Misr.” — I extract also the following verses 
from the volume containing his poetical works : 

0, fair traveller who settest out, bearing away with thee all my fortitude 1 is there 
any means of meeting thee again? My eyes, though tinged with tears of blood, have 
not done justice to thy merits ; and my heart, though consumed {by its passion), hath hot 
borne thee sufficient love. 

His grandfather was (also) called Kotrus. — An-lNafis died at Kus (in Upper 
Egypt) on the 24th of the first Rabi, A. H. 603 (A. D. 1206); he was at that 
time upwards of seventy years of age. — Lakhmi signifies descendedfrom Lakhm, 
son of Adi ; the real name of Lakhm was Malik, and Amr was that of his brother, 
who was surnamed Judam : these two having quarrelled, Amr gave Malik a box 
on the ear ( lakham ), and Malik struck Amr with a knife and cut off (jadam) his 
hand, whence the origin of their surnames.— I made frequent researches to find 
the origin of the word kotrusi, but could discover nothing certain, except that he 
was a native of Misr; but I have been since informed by Baha ’d-din Zuhair the 
poet (whose life we shall give), that this word was derived from Kotrus, the name 
of an-Nafis’ grandfather : Baha ad-din had been his pupil and could repeat some of 
his poetry.— Abu ’1-Muzaffar Jildak was freedman to Taki ad-din Omar, prince 
of Hamah (whose life shall be given later) : he was a man of piety and talent. 
Died at Cairo the 28th Shaban, 628 (A. D. 1 231 ), aged upwards of eighty. He 
had composed some poetry, and related traditions on the authority of as-Silafi 
the hafiz and others. Among the verses quoted as his by Baha ad-din Zuhair 
were the following on a boy who studied geometry and astronomy : 

79 llle puer mathematicus, facie venustA preditus, mihi vitam quotidie rapil et reddit. 
Facies ejus genera varia pulchritudinis comprehendit, et diceres Euclidem de eo disse- 
ruisse; nam in maxillA ejus est equator (6), nevus ejus punclum refert, et gena trian- 
gulum. 
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These lines have also been attributed to Abd Jaafar al-Alawi (7), a native of 

Egypt- 

(1) See note (7), page 138. 

(2) Or more literally: Dost thou think that the myrtle of thy fragrant ixdr can protect thee against the 
approach of him who comes to quench his thirst. See Introduction. 

(3) The sciences of the aneientt ; the sciences of logic, philosophy, mathematics, etc., borrowed from the 
ancient Greeks. 

(4) The poetrSohaim Ibn Wathll ar-Ri&hi was bom forty years before the introduction of Islamism ; he died 
A. H. 80 (A. D. 680). — {Ibn Duraid; quoted by as-Soydti in his Shark Shawdhid al-Mughni , MS. of the 
B(b. du Rot , No. 1238, fol. 105 verso.) This is perhaps the poet who was surnamed the slave of the Band 
*l-Hashds\ see note (7), page 20. 

(5) This verse is quoted by Maidani in his Proverbs ; see Frey tag’s edition, 1. 1. p. 46. 

(6) The Arabs call the equinoctial line the line of equality;' it here means the dark line which the beard, on 
its first appearance, forms round the face. 

(7) This is probably the same person who is called AM Jaafar Muslim al-Husaini in the life of Ibn Hinz&ba. 



ABU ’L-ABBAS AS-SABTI. 

Abu ’1-Abbas Ahmad Ibn Harun ar-Rashid Ibn al-Mahdi Ibn al-Mansur al- 
Hashimi, generally known by the name of as-Sabti, was a devout and holy ascetic. 
Though he had the means of attaining a high rank in the world, he renounced 
it while his father was yet alive ; he detached his mind from all worldly affairs 
and made choice of solitude and retirement, though his father was then a power- 
ful khalif. He was surnamed as-Sabti because he gained every Sunday (Sabt), 
by the labour of his hands, a sum sufficient for his weekly expenses, and during 
the rest of the time he was exclusively occupied with the practice of devotion : 
he persevered in this mode of life- till he expired, A. H. 184 (A. D. 800), some 
time before the death of his father. His history is so well known, that it is 
needless to say more on the subject ; besides, he is spoken of by Ibn al-Jawzi 
in the Shuzur al-Okud and the Safwat as-Safwat ; his name is mentioned 
also in. the Kitdb at- T awwdbin ( History of those who renounced the world), 
and the Muntazim{\). 

(1) The U untazim is the title of a great historical work by Ibn al-Jawzi; the Shuzdr al-Ok&d and the 
Safwat at-Safwat are by the same; the Kitab at-Tawwdbin was composed by the shaikh Muwaffik ad-dln 
Abu Muhammad Abd Allah the Hanbalite, native of Jerusalem. This author died A. H. 620 (A. D. 1223.)— 
IHajji Khalifa .) 
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IBN AL-ARIF. 

Abu ’I- Abbas Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibu Musa Ibn Ata Allah as-Sunhaji [be- 
longing to the tribe of Sunhaj) al-Mari ( native of Almeria ) in Spam, and sur- 
named Ibn al-Arif, was a Sufi eminent for his sanctity and piety, and illustrious 
by his spiritual gifts. He is author of the work entitled al-Majalis ( confer- 
ences ), and other treaties connected with Sufite doctrines ; he composed also 
some good verses on the same subject, among them the following : 

They saddled their camels after accomplishing their wishes at Mina (1), and they all 
disclosed the tormenting passion [of their souls which longed after Muhammad, the object 
of their love). Their caravan journeyed forth, shedding a perfume around ; for in that 
band were holy men ( who diffused an odour of sanctity). The zephyr which fanned 
the grave of the selected prophet ( Muhammad ) brought joy to their hearts, as often as 
they drank intoxication from the recital of his virtues — 0, you who arrive at (the tomb 
of) the Chosen from [the tribe of) Modar ! you visit (Atm) in body, but we visit (Aim) in 
soul. We remained [where we were) , but we bad an excuse, for force obliged us ; and 
he who remains from a good excuse is as he who makes the journey (2) . 

His correspondence with the kadi Iyad Ibn Musa is elegantly written. He had 
a general knowledge of the sciences, and had studied the different systems of read- 
ing the Koran (3) ; he formed also a collection of those traditions which are re- 
lated differently, and made a particular study of the channels through which 
each of them was handed down, and of the points in which they agree. The 
society of Ibn al-Arif was much liked by men of holy life and persons who had 
renounced the world ; and an eminent shaikh relates that he saw in his hand- 
writing a notice on Ibn Hazm az-Zahiri, in which he said: “The tongue of Ibn 
“ Hazm and the sword of Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf were brothers.” His reason for 
making that remark was, that Ibn Hazm frequently attacked the ancient and 
modern imams, scarcely sparing a single one (4). Ibn al-Arif was bom A. H. 
481 (A . D. 1 088), on Sunday morning the 2nd of the first Jumada, some time after 
daybreak, and he died at Morocco in 536 (A. D. 1141), on the evening of Thurs- 
80 day, 22nd Safar; he was buried the next day. He had been summoned to that 
city by the reigning prince, in order to answer some accusation, and it was on his 
arrival there that he died; crowds flocked to his funeral, and some miraculous signs 
appeared, indicative of his great holiness; this caused the ruler of Morocco to 
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repeat of having cited so respectable a man before him. The name of this 
prince was Ali, and he shall be again spoken of in the life of his father Yusuf 
Ibn Tashifin . — AUMariya (Almeria) is a great city in Spain. 

(1) It is in the valley of Mina, near Mekka, that the Moslims terminate the rites of their pilgrimage. 

. (2) By the Muhammadan law, the pilgrimage is of general obligation ; but it is dispensed with in some 
particular cases, of which this is one. 

(3) See note (1), page 132. 

(4) A great number of Moslim doctors were put to death by al-HajjAj. 



IBN AL-HUTAYA AL-LAKHMI. 

Abu ’1-Abbas Ahmad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Hisham Ibn al-Hutaya 
al-Lakhmi ( belonging to the tribe of Lakhrri) al-Fasi ( native of Fez), a great 
and famous saint; and not only full of holiness, but gifted with eminent ta- 
lents and acquainted with general literature. He was a consummate master of 
the seven different systems followed in reading the Koran (1 ), and copied with 
his own hand numerous works on literary and other subjects : his writing was 
elegant, and his orthography good ; and copies written by him are in high request, 
for the blessings which they draw down on their owner and for their correctness. 
He was born at Fez on the eighth hour ( after sunrise) of Friday, 1 7th of the latter 
Jumada, 478 (A. H. 1085). Having made the pilgrimage to Mecca and visited 
Syria, he went to Egypt, where he obtained great credit among the people by 
the holiness of his life. He dwelt outside the city of Old Cairo, at the Mosque 
of Rashida (2), and would neither receive presents, nor take payment for the les- 
sons he gave in the art of reading the Koran. A great famine happening in 
Egypt, the principal inhabitants of Old Cairo went to him on foot, and asked 
him to accept some relief, but he refused ; they then decided unanimously that 
one of their number, al-Fadl Ibn Yahya at-Tawil (the tall), who was a notary (3) 
and draper of Cairo, should ask his daughter in marriage; the marriage having 
taken place, the husband asked permission for the mother of his wife to come and 
live with her, which was granted : their object in this was to lighten Ibn al-Hu- 
taya’s family expenses. After this, he dwelt alone and gained his livelihood by 
copying books. He died at Old Cairo towards the end of Muharram, 560 (De- 
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cember, A. D. \ i 64), and was buried in the cemetery called the lesser karafa (4), 
where his tomb is still visited by the pious ; on the night 1 went to it, 1 found there 
a great number of persons. He used to say that the good fortune of islamism 
had been shrouded in the grave-clothes of Omar Ibn al-Khattab; meaning that 
during the lifetime of that khalif, islamism had not ceased to flourish and increase, 
but that it began, on his death, to fall into trouble and confusion. In the Kitdb 
ad-Dual al-Munkatia(b ), in the life of (aUHdfiz lidin Allah ) Abu Maimun Abd 
al-Majid, prince of Egypt, it is stated that, in the year 533, the people remained 
three months without a kadi ; then Ibn al-Hutaya was chosen in the month of 
Zu ’1-Kaada, but he would only accept on condition of not judging according to 
the religious law of the Fatimite dynasty (6); and as this could not be granted, 
another person was appointed. — F&si means native of Faz (or Fez), a great 
city in Maghrib near Ceuta, which has produced a number of learned men. 

(1) As the Koran was originally written without points to mark the Towels or distinguish certain consonants 
one from the other, it happened that a considerable number of words could be pronounced in different manners; 
the absence of punctuation and the different manners of separating the verses contributed also to render the 
meaning of the text uncertain. From these causes, combined with the use of peculiar intonations and ac- 
cents founded on tradition, arose seven distinct systems of reading the text of the Koran, all of which are 
considered as legitimate. Those seven readings , as the Arabs call them, may be looked on in the light of 
seven different editions. The best commentators, such as al-Baid&wi and az-Zamakhshari are always atten- 
tive to point out the words of doubtful pronunciation and mark how they are read in each system. 

(2) M. de Sacy gives an account of this mosque in his life of al-HAkim Biamr Illah ; see Expos 6 de la 
Religion des Druses , 1. 1, p. 301. 

(3) See Chrestomathie , 1. 1, p. 40. 

(4) See page 53, note (12). 

(5) The work called ad-Dual al-Munkatia ( History of Independent Dynasties) forms four volpmes, 
according to Hajji Khalifa, and possesses great merit. It was written by the vizir Jam&l ad-dln Abd ’1-Hasan 
Ali Ibn Abi Mansur TAhir al-Azdi, who died A. H. 623 (A.D. 1126). 

(6) The Fatimites were Shiites, and Ibn al-Hutaya appears, from what he says of Omar, to have been a 
Sunnite. 



IBN AR-RIFAI. 

Abu ’1-Abbas Ahmad Ibn Abi ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Abi ’1-Abbas Ahmad, generally 
known by (he name of Ibn ar-Rifai, was a holy man and a doctor of the sect of 
as-Shafi. He descended from an Arabian family and inhabited the Bataih, in a vil- 
lage called Omm Abida : he was there joined by an immense number of fakirs, who 
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placed the greatest faith in his words and became his disciples The order of 
dervishes called the Rifai, or the Bataihi, had him for founder; his followers 
perform extraordinary actions, such as eating living serpents and going into 
burning furnaces, of which they extinguish the Gre (1). It is said that in their 81 
own country (the Batdih ), they will ride on lions and do other similar feats; 
they have Gxed periods of general meeting, when innumerable fakirs flock to 
them, and are then all sustained at their expense. Ar-Rifai died without issue, 
but his brother left posterity who have continued to inherit, till this day, 
the presidency of the order and the government of that country: but it is 
needless to expatiate on their history, as it is universally known. The shaikh 
Ahmad Ibn ar-Rifai, though taken up with his devotional exercises, composed 
some poetry, from which the following verses are said to be taken : 

When my night is dark, my heart is troubled by the recollection of you; I utter a 
plaintive cry like that of the ring-dove. Over me are clouds which rain down care and 
grief, and under me arc seas which that grief swells to overflowing. Ask Omm Amr 
how her captive [lover) has passed the night ; she frees other captives, but him she 
leaves in bonds 1 He does not meet with death, yet in death he would find repose ; nor 
does he meet with pardon, and so obtain his freedom. 

Ibn ar-Rifai persevered till the last in his holy mode of life : he died on Thurs- 
day, 22nd of the Grst Jumada, 578 (September, A. D. 11 82), at Omm Abida, 
aged upwards of seventy years. — I found in the handwriting of a member of his 
family that Rifai means descended from Rif da , who was an Arab by nation. — 
AUBatdih is the name given to a collection of villages situated in the midst of 
the waters between Wasit and Basra : this region is well known in Irak (2). 



(1) For an account of the extraordinary performances of these dervishes, see Lane’s Modern Egyptian. 

(2) Al-BatAih (the low grounds or marshes) is the name of an extensive country at the junction of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. 

I 



AHMAD IBN TULUN. 

The emir Abu ’1-Abbas Ahmad Ibn Tulun, lord of Egypt, Syria, and the 
frontier provinces of Asia Minor, was appointed governor of Egypt by the khalif 

20 
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al-Mutazz Billah (A. H. 254, A. D. 868), and afterwards took possession of 
Damascus, Antioch, the whole of Syria and the provinces on its northern fron- 
tier, during the time that al-Muwaffik Abu Ahmad Talha, son of al-Mutawakkil 
(and brother of the khalif al-Motamid, for whom he acted as lieutenant), was en- 
gaged in war with the ( 'insurgent ) chief of the Zanj. Ahmad was a generous 
prince, just, brave, and pious ; an able ruler, an unerring physiognomist; he 
directed in person all public affairs, repeopled the provinces, and inquired dili- 
gently into the condition of his subjects ; he liked men of learning, and kept every 
day an open* table for his friends and the public ; a monthly sum of one thousand 
dinars (1) was employed by him in alms, and having been consulted one day by his 
intendant, on the propriety of giving any thing to a woman who had come to 
solicit his charity, though she was respectably dressed (2) and had a gold ring 
on her finger, he returned this answer: “Give to every one who holds out his 
“ hand to you.” But with all these qualities, he was too hasty in using the 
sword, and al-Kudai relates that he counted the number of those whom Ibn Tulun 
put to death or who died in his prisons, and that they amounted to eighteen 
thousand persons. He knew the Koran by heart and was gifted with a fine voice ; 
no one read that book more assiduously than he. “In the year 259 (A. D. 
“ 872-3), he built the mosque which bears his name, and is situated between 
“ Old and New Cairo.” (This additional note is taken from a statement made 
by al-Farghani (3) in his History; but al-Kudai says in his Khitat that its con- 
struction was commenced in the year 264 and finished in 266 : God alone 
knows which is right !) The building of this edifice cost Ibn Tulun one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand dinars, according to Ahmad Ibn Yusuf, who wrote 
the history of his life (4). Tulun, the father of Ahmad, was a slave who 
had been sent with a number of others, by Nuh Ibn Asad as-SAmani, governor 
82 of Bokhara, as a present to the khalif al-Mamun in the year 200. — Tulun died 
A. H. 240 (A. D. 854-5); his son Ahmad was born at Samarra, the 23rd Rama- 
dan, A. H. 220 (September, A. D. 835). Some say that he was only Tulun’s 
adopted son: he entered Misr on the 21st or 23rd Ramadan, 254 (September, 
A. D. 868); others say on Monday, 25th of the month; he died of diarrhea (5) 
in that city, on Sunday eve, the 20th, or, according to al-Farghani, the 1 0th 
of Zu ’1-Kada, A. H. 270 (May, A.D. 884). I have visited his tomb, which is 
in an ancient mausoleum, situated near the gate by the castle of Cairo, and on 
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the road leading to the lesser Karafa, at the foot of Mount Mukattam . — Tdlun 
is a Turkish name (6 ). — Sdmdni means descended from Soman , ancestor of the 
Samanite kings who ruled Transoxiana and Khorasan. — The city of Samarra 
was built by al-Motasim in the year 220 (A. D. 835); it is situated in the pro- 
vince of Irak above Baghdad. In the lexicon called the Sahah , under the word 
rai, al-Jauhari indicates six different manners of pronouncing [and writing) the 
name of this place, and the above is one of them ; but this is not the place for 
giving all these names; and besides, we have already mentioned them in the life 
of Ibrahim Ibn al-Mahdi (7). 



(1) Abft ’l-Mah&sin says, ten thousand, 

(2) Literally: Wearing a veil (i izdr ). See Lane’s translation of the Arabian Nights , vol. I, page 52. 

(3) A bfi Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad al-Farg&ni is author of a supplement to the Chronicle of 
Atr-Tabari.— Khalifa.) 

(4) Ahmad Ibn Yftsuf Ibn ad-D&ia JjJjJt, author of the History of Ahmad Ibn TOd&n, died, according to 
Hajji Khalifa, in 334 (A. D. 945-6). 

(5) Literally: of looseness in the bowels. 

(6) This name is sometimes written Tailtin 

(7) See page 19. 



MOIZZ AD-DA WLAT IBN BUWAIH. 

Abd ’1-Husain Ahmad Ibn Abi Shuja Buwaih Ibn Fannakhosru Ibn Tamam 
Ibn Kdhi Ibn Shirzil al-Asghar (the less) Ibn Shirkuh Ibn Shirzil al-Akbar (the 
greater) Ibn Shiran Shah Ibn Shirfannah Ibn Shistan Shah Ibn Sasan Faru Ibn 
Sharuzil Ibn Sisnad Ibn Bahram Gur al-Malik (the king) Ibn Yazdegird Ibn Hor- 
muz Kerman Shah Ibn Sapur al-Malik Ibn Sapur Zi ’1-Aktaf (1 ); the rest of this 
genealogical series is known, as it ascends through the Sasanite kings; so there is 
no necessity for farther details. — Abu ’1-Husain, surnamed Moizz ad-DawIat (the 
ex alter of the empire ), was lord of Irak and al-Ahwaz ; he had two brothers, 
whose lives shall be given later, and an uncle called Adad ad-Dawlat, sovereign 
of Dailam. The name of al-Akta (the maimed) was also given to him from his 
having lost his left hapd and some of the fingers of his right under the follow- 
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ing circumstances : While he was in the prime of life, he followed the party of 
his brother Imad ad-Dawlat, and had gone to Kerman by his direction and that 
of Rukn ad-Dawlat, his other brother. The prince who governed that country, 
on learning the approach of Moizz ad-Dawlat, retired to Sijistan without offering 
any resistance, and left him master of the province. A tribe of Kurds was then 
in possession of some districts in Kerman, and paid an annual tribute to the 
ruler of that country, on condition that they should not be obliged to do 
homage (2). When Moizz ad-Dawlat arrived, these people sent him their 
chief, who obtained from him the promise and firm assurance that he would 
allow them to act according to their accustomed habits; but Moizz ad-Dawlat 
having been advised by his secretary to surprise them in a nocturnal expedition 
and seize on their flocks and their treasures, acted according to this counsel, 
and marched towards them during the night by a rugged mountain-path; 
but the Kurds, being aware of his approach, lay in wait for him at a defile, and 
when he came up with his troops, they attacked him on all sides, killing 
and making prisoners; a few only escaped, and Moizz ad-Dawlat had his left 
hand and some fingers of the right struck off, and received so many wounds in 
the head and body, that he fell stunned among the slain : he got off however 
with his life, but this adventure is too long to be related here. In the year 334 
83 of the Hijra, during the khalifat of al-Mustakfi, Moizz ad-Dawlat set out from 
al-Ahwaz and entered Baghdad on Saturday, 11th of the first Jumada, (Decem- 
ber, A.D. 945), taking possession of that city without resistance. — Abu ’l-Faraj 
Ibn al-Jawzi states in his Shudur al-Okud, that Moizz ad-Dawlat began his life 
by selling firewood, which he carried about upon his head; then he and his bro- 
thers became masters of extensive provinces and their prosperity attained its 
height. Moizz ad-Dawlat was the youngest of the three ; he governed Irak twenty- 
one years and eleven months, and died at Baghdad on Monday, 17th of the 
latter Rabi, A. H. 356 (April, A. D. 967); he was interred in his palace, but 
his body was afterwards transported to a mausoleum built for its reception in 
the cemetery of the Koraish {near Baghdad): he was born in the year 303 (A.D. 
91 5-6). When on the point of death, he granted liberty to his mamluks, gave the 
greater part of his property in alms, and corrected many abuses. Abu ’1-Husain 
Ahmad al-Alawi (a descendant of the khalif Ali) relates as follows : “I was one 
“ night in my house, situated on the bank of the Tigris, at the passage called 
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“ Mashraat al-Kasab, which leads down to the river; the sky was cloudy, and 
“ there was thunder and lightning, and I heard a voice pronounce these words: 

‘When thou, 0 Ab& Husain 1 hadst attained the height of thy desires; when thou 
‘ wast in safety from the strokes of fortune and hadst warded off its vicissitudes — then 
‘ the hand of death was stretched forth towards thee, and thou didst take gold from thy 
‘ treasury (to fill that hand which teemed to thee to tolicit thy generosity.) 

“ And it was on that very night that Moizz ad-Dawlat died.” He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Izz ad-Dawlat Baklityar, whose life we shall give. The 
orthography of the names Buwaih, Fannakhosru and Tamam is that which we 
have here indicated, and were we not unwilling to lengthen this notice, we should 
mark the manner in which the names of his other ancestors should be pro- 
nounced; but, as they are here written correctly, those who quote me have only 
to follow my orthography (3). — We shall notice his brothers Imad ad-Dawlat 
Ali and Rokn ad-Dawlat al-Hasan. 



(1) The autograph BJS. of Aba ’1-Fad As Annals, the T Arikh Guztda , and the MSS. of Ibn Khallik&n have 
furnished me with seventeen copies of this genealogy; but they all disagree, either omitting some links of 
the chain or writing the names differently: the list as here drawn up is probably erroneous, and it may not 
correspond with that really given by Ibn Khallikftn ; but this is a matter of trifling importance, as the descent 
of the Bflwaih family from the Sasanides appears very contestable. 

(2) Literally : To tread his carpet. 

(3) See note (8), page 46.— Ibn Khallik&n could never have suspected the strange alterations made in this 
very genealogy by the copyists of his work. 



NASR AD-DAWLAT IBN MARWAN AL-KURDI. 

Abu Nasr Ahmad Ibn Marwan Ibn Dtistak al-Kurdi (the Kurd)- al-Humaidi 
(of the tribe of Humaid ), surnamed Nasr-ad-Dawlat (aid of the empire), became 
possessor of Maiyafarikin and Diar Bakr on the death of his brother Abu Said 
Mansur Ibn Marw&n, who was assassinated in the fortress of al-Hattakh (1), on 
the night of Wednesday, 5th of the first Jumada, A. H. 401 (December, A. D. 
1010). Nasr ad-Dawlat was a man highly favoured by fortune, and gifted with 
a lofty spirit; his government was just and his character resolute; the prosperity 
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to which he attained, and the pleasures in which he indulged are beyond the powers 
of description. Ibn al-Azrak al-Fariki ( native of Maiydfdrikin) says, in his His- 
tory (of that city), that there is no instance of Nasr ad-Dawlat’s having exacted 
money from any person excepting one ; he then gives an account of the circum- 
stance, but there is no necessity for repeating it here. He relates also that this 
prince never missed the hour of morning prayer, notwithstanding his addiction to 
sensual enjoyments; that he had three hundred and sixty concubines, with each 
of whom he passed a night every year, and that it was only on the same night 
of the following year it fell to the turn of the same person to meet him again. 
This writer relates also that Nasr ad-Dawlat allotted a fixed time every day to the 
examination of state affairs, to pleasure, and to the society of his family and 
friends: he left a numerous posterity. The poets of that time went to see him 
and celebrate his praises, and they immortalised his glory in their poems. It 
may be remarked, as an example of the good fortune which attended him, that 
he had for vizirs two persons who had served khalifs in the same capacity ; the 
84 one was Abu ’1-Kasim al-Husain, siirnamed Ibn al-Magribi, author of the Diwdn 
containing poetical writings and prose epistles (2), and of other celebrated 
works; he had acted as vizir to the khalif of Egypt, and, on leaving him, went 
to the emir Nasr ad-Dawlat, and was vizir to him twice : the other was Abu Nasr 
Ibn Jahir, who, on quitting his service, became vizir at Baghdad. (The lives of 
these two persons shall be given.) Nasr ad-Dawlat continued in the enjoyment 
of good fortune and every pleasure till his death, which occurred on the 29th 
Shawwal, 453 (November, A. D. .1061): he was interred in the Mosque of al- 
Muhdatha ; or, according to another account, in the castle of as-Sidilli, whence 
his body was afterwards removed to the vault of the Banu Marwan adjoining the 
Mosque of al-Muhdatha. He had lived 77 years, fifty-two of which (or by another 
statement, forty-two) he passed as sovereign. Maiyafdriktn is so .well known 
that it is unnecessary to fix the orthography of its name: al-Muhdatha is a 
rihat (3) outside the city of Maiyafarikin; as-Sidilli is the name of a dome 
situated in the castle [of the same city), and built upon three pillars ; SidilU is 
a Persian word signifying three props (4).— Nasr ad-Dawlat was succeeded by 
his son Abu ’l-Kasim Nasr, surnamed Nizam ad-Din. 
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(1) According to AM *1-F»d4, in Us Geography, this place is situated in the province of Dilr Bakr — The 
rise of the Band Marwln and the death of Mansftr, surnamed Uumahhid ad-Drwlit (regulator of the empire) 
are related in the Annals of AM 'l-Fadi, vol. 2, page 869. 

(2) Such is the meaning of the expression Jji jj 

(8) The ribAte were fortified barracks situated along the frontier* of the Moslim empire. At an early pe- 
riod, there were not less than ten thousand in the province of Transoxiana alone. Travellers, on arriving at 
a ribAt, found every accommodation gratis. These establishments were supported by government, and their 
revenues were increased by the gifts of private individuals, and by wakfs (see page 49, note 7) ) established in 
their ftvour by pious Moeiims. Military service in a ribAt was considered as an act of religion.— (For fiirtber 
particulars on the subject, see the extracts from IbaHaukal, in the Geography of AM ’I-FadA, pages 238 and 
467 of the Arabic text.) 

(4) In Persian lii j— . 



AL-MUSTALI. 

Abft ’1-Kasim Ahmad, surnamed al-Mustali (the aspiring ), was son of al- 
Muslansir Ibn az-Zahir Ibn al-Hakim Ibn al-Aziz Ibn al-Moizz Ibn al-Mansdr 
Dm al-Kaim Ibn al-Mahdi Obaid Allah : we shall give the rest of his genealogy 
and state the nature of the disagreement respecting it when we relate the life of 
al-Mahdi, in the letter am. Al-Mustali succeeded his father al-Mustansir in 
the government of Egypt and Syria : during his reign, the power of that 
dynasty (1 ) was impaired and its authority weakened, their political influence (2) 
having ceased in most of the Syrian cities, and the provinces of that country 
having fallen into the possession of the Turkomans on one hand, and the Franks 
on the other ; (may God frustrate their projects !) This people entered Syria 
and encamped before Antioch in the month of Zu’l-Kaada, A.H.490 (November, 
A.D. 1097); they obtained possession of it the 16th Rajab, 491 (20th of June, 
A. D. 1098); in the following year they took Maarrat an-Noman, and in the 
month of Shaban of the same year (July, A. D. 1099), they became masters of 
Jerusalem, after a siege of more than forty days. This city was taken on a Fri- 
day morning ; during the ensuing week, a great multitude of Moslims perished, 
and upwards of seventy thousand were slain in the Masjid al-Aksa (or Mosque of 
Omar). An immense quantity of gold and silver vases were taken from the 
Sakhra (3) {by the invaders). The fall of this city caused an extreme commotion 
throughout all the land of Islamism. We shall again touch on this circumstance 
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in the life of al-Afdal Shahanshah (see in the letter shin.) This al-Afdal, sur- 
named (like his father (4) ) Amir al-Juyush ( commander of the troops ) had 
taken Jerusalem from Sokman Ibn Ortuk (5) on Friday, 25th Ramadan, A. H. 
491, or (as it is stated by some) in the month of Shaban, 489; he then ap- 
pointed a governor to rule it in his name, but this person, being unable to resist 
the Franks, yielded the city up to them : had it been in the possession of the 
Ortuk family, it would have been better for the Moslim people ! During the 
administration of al-Afdal, the Franks became masters of many towns on the 
Syrian coast; they took Caifa (6) in the month of Shawwal, A. H. 493, and Kai- 
sariya ( Ceesaria ) in 494. Al-Mustali did not possess the least authority during 
the vizirat of al-Afdal. It was in his reign that Nizar, his elder brother, fled to 
Alexandria : this Nizar was the ancestor of the Ismailites, possessors of al-Alamut 
and other castles : his adventures are well known, but too long to be related 
88 here (7). Al-Mustali was born at Cairo on the 20th of Muharram, A. H. 469 
(August, A. D. 1076); he was proclaimed khalif in the year 487 (A.D. 1094), 
on the festival of Ghadir Khumm (8), which is celebrated on the 18th of Zu 
’1-Hijja; and he died at Misr on the 16th Safar, 495 (December, A. D. 1101). 



(1) Ibn Khallik&n means here the Fatimite dynasty ; but as he does not admit their descent from FAtima, 
daughter of Muhammad, he refuses them that title. 

(2) Their political influence, or more exactly, their minion. See note (9), page 25, and M. de Sacy's 
Export de la Religion dee Druzee, tom. I. 

(3) Ae-Sakhra (the etone) ; the chapel situated near the mosque founded at Jerusalem by Omar on the site 
of the ancient temple, is so called from its being built oyer what theMoslims suppose to be the identical etone 
which served the patriarch Jacob as a pillow, when he had the vision of the Ladder. 

(4) “He bore the same titles as his father:” &ju! yj>ju . (An-Nuwairi, MS. of the Rib. du 

Roi, No. 702 A.) 

(5) Jerusalem then belonged to Taj ad-Dawlat Tutush as-Saljftki, who had granted it in fee AjJail to the 
emir Sokman. Al-Afdal empowered IftlkhAr ad-Dawlat to govern the city, as lieutenant to al-Mustali. 
— (dn-JVutratrf.)j 

(6) Caifa is the European pronunciation of the name; in Arabic it is written and pronounced Haifa . 

(7) An-Nuwairi gives the history of Nizkr in these terms : 

“Al-Mustali was proclaimed khalif on Thursday morning, 18th of Zu’l-Hijja, A.H. 487: it was al-Afdal Amir 
al-Juy&sh who brought this about; for, on the death of al-Mustansir Billah, he entered the Castle (of Cairo) 
in all haste and seated him (al-Mustali) on the throne of the empire, and sent to his brothers NizAr, Abd 
Allah, and Ismail, to inform them of their father's death and desiring them to come quickly. On arriving, 
they saw their youngest brother seated on the throne of the khalifat, at which they were filled with indigna- 
tion, when al-Afdal said to them : “ Go forward and kiss the earth in the presence of God and of our lord 
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al-Mustali Billah ! Do him homage, for it is he whom the imAm al-Mustansir BilUh hath- positively declared 
as his successor to the khalifat.*’ To this NizAr answered: “ I would rather be cut to pieces than do homage 
to one younger than myself, and moreover I possess a document in the handwriting ot my father, by which 
he names me his successor, and I shall go and bring it.** He then withdrew in haste to get the paper, and 
went to Alexandria: al-Afdal sent after him to bring him back, but no one knew whither he was gone or 
how he went. So al-Afdal was in great trouble. Some relate however, that when al-Mustansir Billah died, 
his son NizAr, who was the Wali * l-Ahd for khalif elect), took his seat on the throne and desired homage to 
be done to himself; but al-Afdal refused (to permit this), through dislike to NizAr, and be had a meeting 
with a number of emirs and men of rank, to whom he said, that NizAr was come to the age of manhood, and 
they could not hope to escape his severity-; so the best thing to be done was to do homage to his youngest 
brother Abfl '1-Kasim Ahmad. This plan was approved of by all except Mahmud (Muhammad?) lbn 
MassAl JLo* al-Maliki, who had received from NizAr the promise of being named vizir and general-in- 
chief in place of al-Afdal ; in consequence, he informed NizAr of what was doing ; but al-Afdal hastened to 
proclaim Ahmad khalif under the name of al-Mustali Billah, and having placed him on the throne of the em- 
pire, he himself sat down in the vizir’s seat, and having introduced the imAm Ali lbn al-KahhAl, chief kAdi 
of Misr, with the shuhiid ( legal witnesses ), be caused all the leading men of the empire to take the oath 
of allegiance to al-Mustali : he then went to Ismail and Abd Allah, who were under arrest in the mosque 
at the Castle, and informed them that the oath of allegiance had been taken to the lord al-Mustali, and 
that he had sent his salutations to them, and given them the choice of swearing allegiance to him or not ; to 
which they replied that they acknowledged his authority, since God had preferred him to themselves. They 
therefore took the oath, and a certificate to that effect having been drawn up, was read in the presence of 
the emirs by the shartf SanA al-Mulk Muhammad lbn Muhammad al-Husaini, who was a writer in the 
Chancery Office (see note (4), page 33). NizAr and his brother Abd Allah then fled to Alexandria with 
Mahmftd lbn MassAl; the governor of that city was NAsir ad-Dawlat Iftikln at-Turki ( the Turk), one of the 
the Mamluks of Amir al-Juyflsh (whose life will be found in lbn Khallikdris work) : having been informed 
by them of the circumstances, and obtaining the promise of the vizirat for himself, he took the oath of alle- 
giance to him (NizAr), and the people of the city did the same; NizAr then received the surname of al-Mustafa 
li-dtn illah (the chosen for Gotfs religion ). Then, in the month of Mubarram, A. H. 488, al-Afdal went 
forth with troops to attack NizAr, Iftikln, and lbn MassAl, who met him as he approached Alexandria, 
and after a smart contest, put him and his men to flight. He then returned to Misr, and NizAr, assisted 
by a party of (Bedwin) Arabs, laid waste most of the country to the north of Misr. Al-Afdal marched 
again to Alexandria, and continued to besiege it till the month of Z ft *1-Kaada. When this unfavour- 
able state of affairs was at its height, lbn al-MassAl had a dream, on which he consulted a foreign 
(astrologer) the next morning: “Methought,** said he, “1 was on horseback, and al-Afdal walking in my 
train;*’ on which the foreigner remarked, that he who walked on the earth was to possess it. On hearing this, 
lbn MassAl collected his wealth and fled to Lokk . a village near Barka, and from that time the power 
of NizAr and Iftikln declined, and they were obliged to ask al-Afdal to spare their lives. On his making a 
promise to that effect, the gates of Alexandria were opened to al-Afdal, who entered it, and having seized on 
NizAr and Iftikln, he sent them to Misr, and NizAr was never seen after: H is even said that al-Afdal had him 
shut up between two walls till he died. NizAr was born on the 10th of the first Babl, A. H. 437. As for 
Iftikln, it was afterwards declared to the public that he had been put to death. Ibn al-MassAl received a 
letter from al-Afdal, inviting him to return to Misr, which he did, and was honourably received by him." 
(Ak-Nuwairi, MS. of the Bib. du Roi, No. 702 A.) 

Compare this passage with the extract of Mirkhond given by M. de Sacy in his Memoirs stir les Assassins. 
Ibn KhallikAn says that NizAr was the ancestor or grandfather of the Ismallites, or masters of the mission; 
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this is also accounted for by Mirkhond (see the same Mtmoire ), who states that a chief of the Ismatlite dynasty, 
called Hasan, son of Muhammad Ibn Bururk-Umld pretended to be descended from NizAr, son of al-Mustansir. 

M. de Sacy’s Mtmoire tur let At sat tins and Expost de YHittoire des Druses furnish every information 
respecting the Ismatlites. These two works cannot be too highly praised. 

(8) The only Moslim sect which celebrates the festival of Gbadlr Khumm {the pond of Kkwmm), is that of 
the Shiites. They relate that Ali and Muhammad being at a place of this name, lying half way between 
Mekka and Medina, the prophet, by a solemn declaration, appointed Ali his successor. fSee De Sacy’s Chret- 
tomathie , t. I, p. 193.— Abft ’1-FadA, in his Geography, Arabic text, p. 84, fixes the pronunciation of the 
word Khomm.) 



IBN AL-MASHTUB. 

Abu ’1-Abbas Ahmad, son of the emir Saif ad-din Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn 
Ahmad Ibn Abi ’1-Haija Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Abi ’l— Halil Ibn Marzuban al-Hak- 
kari, surnamed Imad ad-din ( support of religion ), was generally known by the 
appellation of Ibn al-Mashtub (son of the scarred ) ; his father being called al- 
Mashtub from having a scar on his face. Ibn al-Mashtub was. a powerful 
emir, greatly respected by (contemporary) princes, and considered as their 
equal (1); he was a high-minded man, extremely generous and noble in his 
conduct, brave, and possessing a lofty spirit, so that those princes stood in awe 
of him. His enterprises against them are so well known that it is not necessary 
to give a relation of them here (2). He was an emir of the empire founded by 
Salah ad-din, who had conceded to him the revenue of Naplus, after allotting 
one third of it to the support of Jerusalem; this happened on the death of 
Mashtub, who held Naplus in fief. Abu ’1-Haija, his grandfather, was lord of 
al-Imadiya (Amadia) and a number of (other) castles in the country of the 
Hakkars (3). Ibn al-Mashtub continued in high power and honour till the 
year in which the Franks arrived at Damietta (4); when he acted in the manner 
which is publicly known, and which I shall give an account of in the life of al- 
Malik al-Kamil (5). He then quitted Egypt, and was reduced to such a strait, 
that in the month of the second Rabi, he was besieged in the castle of Tall 
Yafur (6), situated between Musul and Sinjar : the history of this circumstance 
is well known (7). Then the emir Badr ad-din Lulu, Atabek and lord of 
Musul, entered into correspondence with him, and having succeeded in allaying 
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his apprehensions by deceitful promises, prevailed on him to surrender, and 
swore to observe the conditions which he had offered. In consequence of this, 
Ibn al-Mashtub went to Mosul, but was not there long when Badr ad-din arrested 
him; this was in the year 617 (A. D. 1220); he then sent him to al-Malik 
al-Ashraf Muzaffar ad-din, hoping to gain his favour by this action, as, in the 
last case, it was against him that Ihn al-Mashtub had revolted. Al-Malik 
al-Ashraf sent his prisoner to the castle of Harran, where he was put into close 
confinement in a narrow dungeon, and chained with heavy fetters and hand- 
cuffs : it is reported that (in this wretched state ) his beard and clothes swarmed 
with vermin; so I was told when a boy, and he yet alive. I have been informed 
that a person who had been in the service of Ibn Mashtub, wrote in his behalf 
the following distich and sent it to al-Malik al-Ashraf : 

0 thou, whom the revolving spheres favour with continued happiness 1 thou art not 
a king ( malik ), but an angel ( malak ). Thy mamlflk Ibn al-MashtAb is dying in prison ; 
set him free, for thou alone canst do it, or God. 

Ibn al-Mashtub continued in bondage till his death, which took place in the 
month of the second Rabi, A. H. 619 (April, A. D. 1222). His daughter built 
him a mausoleum at the gate of Ras Ain, to which city his corpse was transported 
from Harran, and there buried : this tomb I have myself seen. — During his con- 
finement, the following distich was addressed to him by a literary man : 

O Ahmad! thou hast never ceased to be ImAd ad-din (the support of religion). 0 
bravest of those who ever wielded lance ! Despair not ! though thou best in their pri- 
son; (the patriarch) Joseph remained in prison for years. 

This thought is taken from the following verses, which form part of a poem 86 
composed by al-Bohtori: 

Is not the example of God’s prophet, Joseph, a sufficient consolation for him who, 
like thee, is imprisoned on an unjjist and false accusation? He long remained in bon- 
dage with patient resignation, and patient resignation made him master of an empire. 

\ 

The emir Imad ad-din was born about the year 575 (A. D. 1179); and I read 
in a letter written by al-Kadi ’1-Fadil, that al-Mashtub wrote to Salah ad-din, 
informing him of the birth of this son, and that another of his wives was preg- 
nant. The answer to this letter was drawn up by al-Kadi ’1-Fadil, who wrote as 
follows: “ The Emir’s letter, announcing two children, has been received ; up to 
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“ the present moment circumstances have been aided by divine favour, and as 
“ for the {child.) which cometh, may God write that it speed its way in safety! 
“ We are rejoiced by the star which hath risen from behind its veil ; and we 
“ hope for joy from the fruit still remaining in the bud (8).” As for Saif 
ad-din al-Mashtub, father of Imad ad-din, he and Baha ad-din Karakush (whose' 
life shall be given later) were stationed in Acre by Salah ad-din, when the enter- 
prises of the Franks excited his apprehensions for the safety of that city. Al- 
Mashtub remained there till the Franks laid siege to it and took it. Having 
escaped (9), he joined Sal&h ad-din at Jerusalem, on Thursday, 1st of the latter 
Jumada, A. H. 588. Ibn Shaddad says (in his history (10)): “The sultan 
“ was with his brother al-Malik al-Aadil, when al-Mashtub entered unexpecl- 
“ edly; he rose up and embraced him with extreme joy, and, having caused 
“ the others to withdraw, he continued in conversation with him for a long 
“ period.” Al-Mashtub died at Naplus on Thursday, 26th Shawwal, A.H. 588 
(November, A. D. 1192); such is the date given by Imad ad-din al-Ispahani in his 
work entitled al-Bark as-Shdmi ; but Ibn Shaddad says, in his history of Salah 
ad-din, that his death took place at Jerusalem, on Sunday, 23rd Shawwal of that 
year (11). He was interred in ( the court of) his house, after funeral prayers 
had been said over him in the Great Mosque (al-Masjid al-Aksa ). None of 
Salah ad-din’s emirs were on an equality with him, nor even approached him, in 
rank and influence. They used to call him the grand emir, this being the title 
by which he was known, and which was borne by no other. I found the fol- 
lowing note in the handwriting of al-Kadi ’1-Fadil: “News has been received of 
“ the death of Saif ad-din al-Mashtub, emir and prince of the Kurds; he died 
“ on Sunday, 22nd Shawwal of this year, at Jerusalem. His pay (12), which 
“ was furnished out of the revenues of Naplus and other places, amounted to 
“ three hundred thousand dinars (13) at the epoch of his death: less than one 
“ hundred days elapsed between his escape from captivity and the term of his 
“ existence. Glory to Him who liveth and dieth not; who overthroweth the 
“ edifices of man! Time is a judge exempt from blame!” I may observe that 
the expression, who overthroweth the edifices of man , is analogous to one which 
occurs in a verse given in the Hamasa (1 4) : 

The death of Kais is not the death of a single man ; it is the edifice of a people 
which has been overthrown. 
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This verse forms part of an elegy composed by Abda Ibn at-Tabib on the death 
of Kais Ibn Aasim at-Tamimi ; the same who came from the desert to the blessed 
prophet with the embassy of the Banu Tamim, in the ninth year of the Hijra, 
when he became a Moslim. The prophet then said of him : “This is the chief of 
“ those who dwell in tents (15).” He was a man of intelligence, and celebrated 
for his prudence and authority (among the tribes). The manner of parsing the 87 
preceding verse is a subject of discussion for the learned in the Arabic language, 
but this is not the proper place for entering into that subject (16). AbA Tam- 
mam gives this verse along with two others in his ( Hamds a ,) chapter of elegies ; 
they run thus : 

# 

On thee be the blessing of God, O Kais, son of A&sim 1 On thee may his mercy alight, 
as long as he may deign to show mercy 1 Such is the salutation of one who is the target 
of adversity; of one who, coming from afar to visit thy country, salutes thee still. 
The death of Kais is not the death of a single man ; it is the edifice of a people which 
has been overthrown. 

Kais Ibn Aasim was the first person who, anterior to the introduction of isia- 
mism, buried alive his female children ; (he was induced to do so) through jea- 
lousy (for their honour ), and because pride would not allow him to give them in 
marriage (17). This (inhuman practice ) was followed by the rest of the nation, 
till abolished by the Moslim religion. The emir Badr ad-din Lulu died on Friday, 
3rd Shaban, A. H. 657 (July, A. D. 1259), in the citadel of Musul, and was 
buried there in a chapel ; he was then about eighty years of age. 

(1) Syria was at that time in the hands of many feudatory and nearly independent princes. 

(2) For the indication of the principal events of his life, I shall refer the reader to M. Hamaker’s work, 
entitled: Expeditionum a Grads Francisque adversus Dimyatham narratio , pp. 95 and 99, in the notes. 

(3) The Turkoman tribe of Hakkkr possessed the country to the north-east of Mosul. 

(4) Literally: The year of Damietta, which was the 615th of the Hijra (A. D. 1218). 

(5) Ibn al-Masht&b wished to depose al-M&lik al-KAmil, sultan of Egypt, and place a brother of that 
prince, al-Malik al-FAiz, on the throne.— (See the Annals of Aba ’1-FadA.) 

(6) The name of this castle is also written Tall Yafltr, Tall Ad far, I, and at-Tall a l- Ad far. 

It lies between Mosul and Sinjar ; is built on an isolated hill, and possesses a spring of unwholesome water. 
(Mardsid at-Ittild .) 

(7) See AbA ’1-FadA’s Annals, year 617. 

(8) Literally : In its spathe ; a metaphor taken from the date-tree. 

(9) Al-MashtOb and the troops which defended Acre had been made prisoners of war ; Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion caused the garrison to be put to death, but spared some of the chiefs in expectation of obtaining from 
them a rich ransom. 
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(10) This is the history of Salih ad-dtn published by Schultens, in Arabic and Latin, under the title of 
Saladini Vita et res Gestce: the passage cited here Is to be found page 223. 

ill; See Saladini Vita et res Gesta, page 268. 

(12) Literally: His bread . The meaning of this word is perfectly certain, M. de Sacy has noticed it in the 
Mimoires de VInstitut , tom. 7, pp. 79, 104. 

(13; The Aiyubite dinar would now have an intrinsic value of from 13 to 14 shillings sterling. 

(14) See Freytag’s Ham&sa, page 367. 

(15; Literally: Of the camels' -hair people. The Bedwtns still cover their tents with a sort of black cloth 
made of camels’ hair. 

(16) At-Tabrtzi, in his commentary on the Ham&sa, notices this point of discussion; it is simply this: the 

word {death), is it in the nominative or accusative case? 

(17) “ Cals fils d'Acem issu de Mancar issu de Sa’d fils de Zeidmenat fils de Temim, po&te et guerrier illustre, 

vdcut du temps de l'idolatrie et de l’islamisme. 11 dtait un de ceux qui enterraient leurs filles vivantes. II se fit 
musulman, et survecut a Mahomet. Son prdnom dtait Abou Ali* Mouchamradj !,de la tribu de Techkor, 

dans une incursion contre les banou Sa’d, enleva une femme nommle Ramim px»j, <P*i dtait 

niece, par sa mere, de Cais ben Acem. Celui-ci alia la redemander a Mouchamradj en lui proposant une 
rangon. Mouchamradj dita Ramim de choisirsi elle voulait rester auprds de lui ou retourner dans sa famille. 
Elle prefers rester. Cals, indigne contre les femmes, revint a sa tribu, et en arrivant il en terra vivantes ses 
filles, et s'imposa la loi de traiter de m&me toute fille qu’il aurait a 1’avenir. Les Arabes imit&rent cet exemple; 
les principaux et les plus nobles d’entre eux enterraient leurs filles, de peur qu’elles ne fussent faites prison- 
ni&res et que leurs families ne furent deshonordes & cause d’elles.”— Aghani, t. Ill, pp. 235-6.— Une autre 
version de ce fait se trouve dans Meld&ni, au proverbe 

“Cals fils d’Acem a pu propager par son exemple et rendre plus comraun parmi les Arabes l’usage d’enter- 
rer les filles vivantes, mais cet usage existait ddja avant lui, ou du moins on tuait d’une manidre quelconque 
des filles au moment de leur naissance. Car on lit dans la vie du po&te Amrou fils de Colthoum (Agh&ni, 
II. 361), que Mohalhil, fr&re de Colalb, ordonna a sa femme Hind, lorsqu'elle accoucha de Leila, de tuer 
cette fille. Hind, au lieu d’exdcuter cet ordre, cacha Ldlla, qui depuis fut mere d* Amrou ben Colthoum. 
Mohalhil est antdrieur de 40 ou 50 ans a Cals ben Acem. Apres avoir embrassd 1’islamisme, Cals entrant un 
jour chez Mahomet le trouva tenant entre ses bras une petite fille qu’il baisait. II lui dit: Qu’est-ce que cette 
petite brebis que tu flaires?— C’est ma fille, rdpondit Mahomet.— Par Dieu t poursuivit Cals, j’en ai eu beau- 
coup comme cela, et je les ai toutes enterrdes, sans en fiairer aucune.— II faut que Dieu, rdpliqua Mahomet, 
ait privd ton coeur de tout sentiment d’humanitd.” (Agh&ni, III. 236.) 

“Cals renia l’islamisme apr&s la mort de Mahomet, et crut a la prophdtesse Sedj&h et a Mossallama. Khalid 
fils de WAlid, dans son expedition du Yem&ma, oh Mossallama fut tud, fit prisonnier Cals ben Acem, qui n’d- 
chappa a la mort qu’en jurant qu’il n’dtait venu aupr&s de Mossallama que pour lui redemander un de ses fils 
qu’il lui avail enlevd.” (Agh&ni, III. 239.) 

“ Abda, ou Obda fils d’Attablb, dont le veritable nom dtait Yezid fils d’ Amrou issu d’Abd TaXm (designation 
qui s’appliquait aux banou Tdmtm parce qu’ils adoraient une idole nomrad TaXm po&te du temps de 

1’ignorance etdel'islamisme. II dtait dans l'armde de Noman ben Moucrin ^ jLa qui combattit 

les Persans & Medaln. Asmal disait que le plus beau vers dldgiaque vJUju qu’il connalt, dtait celui qui 
faisait partie de l’dldgie d’Obda sur la mort de Cals ben Acem.” 

For this note, I am indebted to the kindness of M. Caussin de Perceval. 
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SALAH AD-DIN AL-IRBILI. 

Abu ’1-Abbas Ahmad Ibn Abd as-Sayid Ibn Shaban Ibn Muhammad Ibn Jabir ' 
Ibn Kahtan al— Irbili {native of Arbela ), surnamed Salah ad-din ( welfare of 
religion ), belonged to a great family of Arbela, and was ha jib (1) to Muzaffar 
ad-din Ibn Zain ad-din, lord of that city. Having incurred the displeasure of 
his master, he was imprisoned for some time ; and on his liberation, in the year 
603 (A. D. 1206-7), he left Arbela and proceeded to Syria in company with 
al-Malik al-Kahir Baha ad-din Aiyub, son of al-Malik al-Aadil. He then entered 
into the service of al-Malik al-Mughith, ( another ) son of al-Malik al-Aadil, who 
had known him at Arbela, and now treated him with great kindness. On the 
death of Mughith, Salah ad-din passed into Egypt and was attached to the 
service of al-Malik al-Kamil; the esteem in which he was held by this prince 
became so great, that he entered into higher favour with him than any other 
had hitherto been able to effect; he was specially chosen as the companion of 
his private moments, and raised to the rank of emir. Salah ad-din was a 
man of superior merit and possessed considerable information in different 
sciences; I have been informed that he knew by heart {Abu Hamid) al-Ghaz- 
zali’s treatise on jurisprudence, entitled Al-Kholdsa ; he wrote also some good 
poetry and composed elegant distichs, by which talent he gained the favour of 
these princes. In the month of Muharram, 618 (March, A. D. 1221), when 
al-Malik al-Kamil was at al-Mansura to oppose the progress of the Franks, his 
favourable dispositions towards Salah ad-din were altered, and having caused 
him to be arrested, he sent him to the castle of Cairo, where he remained in 
close confinement till the month of the second Rabi, 623 ; having then composed 
a distich and taught it to a musician, by whom it was sung in the presence of 
al-Malik al-Kamil, the prince found it so beautiful, that he asked who was the 
author ; and on learning that it was written by Salah ad-din, he ordered him to 
be set at liberty. The distich is as follows : 

Tby wanton cruelty towards him who loves thee cannot remain hidden ; thou hast 
caused my life to pass away in sorrow and in suffering. Thy anger is not proportioned 
to my fault; thou hast been toe severe, and thy sole intention was to cause my death. 
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Some state however that the distich which was the cause of his liberation ran 
thus: 



Do as thou wilt ; thou, thou art my beloved 1 I have not committed a fault, but, as 
thou hast said, many faults. Wilt thou ever grant that we pass our nights together, so 
shall my heart be freed from its rust; thou shalt pardon and I return (to my love). 

On coming out of confinement, he got into higher favour than before. — Al- 
88 Malik al-Kamil, having been displeased at one of his brothers, whose name was 
al-Malik al-Faiz Sabik ad-din Ibrahim, the latter went to Salah ad-din and asked 
him to effect a reconciliation; Salah in consequence wrote these lines to 
al-Kamil: 

It is an essential rule for him who is lord of Egypt, that he imitate Joseph in kindness 
towards his brethren. They acted wrongly, and he met them with pardon ; when they 
departed, he was bounteous towards them, and restored them his afiection. 

When the emperor ( Frederic the Second,) lord of Sicily, landed in Syria, 
A. H. 626 (A. D. 1229) (2), al-Malik al-Kamil sent him Salah ad-din as his 
ambassador; and the articles of a treaty having been adopted and confirmed by 
the oath of the emperor, Salah wrote the following lines to al-Kamil : 

The emperor has taken an engagement and given his word that we shall have a last- 
ing peace. He was obliged to confirm it by oath, and if he attempt to break it, may he 
devour the flesh of his left hand (3). 

The following verses are by the same : 

When you look on your children, know that when they came to you, they were 
merely forerunners of death (k). Children arrive to the stations of their fathers, and the 
fathers make preparations for departure. 

One of my friends recited me these verses, and attributed them to the same 
author : 

. The day of resurrection shall be foil of terrors, as you have been told; be therefore 
in dread of it. Let it suffice you to know that you cannot conceive its terrors, till 
you taste of death in your [earthly] journey. 

The poet Ibn Onain wrote a letter from Damascus to Salah ad-din in Egypt; (I 
have been informed by my master Afif ad-din Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Adlan the 
grammarian and interpreter, native of Mosul, that this letter was in the hand- 
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writing of Ibn Onain himself and contained his dying injunctions); it began 
thus: 

I reveal to yon the treatment which I received from Fortune, whose vicissitudes have 
already cut my wings ; how can a sick man, who is oppressed by afflictions, recover, as 
long as he does not see the face of health (or the face of SalAh ad-din )? 

The poetical pieces of Salah ad-din and his distichs have been collected into 
separate volumes. — He continued in the enjoyment of high dignity and honour 
under al-Malik al-Kamil and the other princes {of the family)', but having 
accompanied al-Kamil in an official capacity on his expedition to Asia Minor, he 
fell sick at the army, near the town of Suwaida(5), and was therefore transported 
to ar-Roha (. Edessa ), but died before his arrival ; this took place on Saturday the 
20th, or on the 25th of Zu ’1-Hijja, 631 (September, A. D. 1234); he was 
buried without the walls of Edessa, in the cemetery at the Harran Gate. His 
son had his body removed later to Egypt and interred in a mausoleum at the 
lesser Karafa; this was towards the end of the month of Shaban, A. H. 637 
(March, A. D. 1240); 1 was then at Cairo. — Salah ad-din was about sixty years 
old when he died. Since {writing the above), I discovered the date of his 
birth; it took place in the month of the second Rabi, 572 (October, A. D. 1176), 
at Arbela . — Irbil ( Arbela ) is a large city near Mosul, and lying to the east of it. 89 



(1) See Bibliothique Orientate , Hagbb. 

(2) See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall , ehap. LIX, ami M. Reinaud’s Extraits dee Historiens arabee relatift 
aux Croisades , page 428; a very correct and useful work. 

(3) This silly stuff could only be tolerated in the original language, as its quibbles and double meanings are 
lost in the translation. The first verse may signify: The vaunting emperor hat pretended , etc., or. The em- 
peror prince hat said . The second Terse signifies literally : He has drunk the oath (or drunk his right hand), 
and if he attempt to break it, may he eat the flesh of his left (through disappointment and rage). The ex- 
pression to drink an oath has its equivalent in English, and might be rendered by to swallow an oath , that 
is, to take it by compulsion. A verse of the Koran*, the 87th of the second Surat, has given rise to this ex- 
pression ; it Is there said that they (the children of Israel) were made to drink down the calf into their hearts ; 
an allusion to Exodus, xxxii. 20. See also al-Harlri, page 09. 

(4) That is: Children and death come to man, but children arrive first, having outrun, or cut the way of 
death; as the original expresses it. 

• v 5) Suwaida is situated at the mouth of the Orontes. 
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AZIZ AD-DIN AL-MASTAWFI. 

Abu Nasr Ahmad Ibn Hamid Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ihn Ali Ibn 
Mahmud Ibn Hibat Allah Ibn Aluh al-Ispahani, surnamed Aziz ad-din (great in 
religion ) , al-Mastawfi (1), was uncle to Imad ad-din al-Ispahani, whose life shall 
be given in this work. Aziz ad-din filled several elevated and influential situ- 
ations at the court of the Seljuk princes, and was always in high favour: the 
needy flocked to him for assistance, and poets came to praise him and were 
richly recompensed. The celebrated poet Abd Muhammad al-Hasan Ibn 
Ahmad Ibn Jaklna of Baghdad, makes the following allusion to him in one of 
his kasidas (2) ; 

Let us then rein oar camels towards Irak, and a rich meed shall be measured to us 
from the wealth of al-Aztz. 

His praises were celehrated also by the kadi Abu Bakr al-Arrajani, whose life has 
been already given ; among other eulogiunts on him, he composed the long kasida 
from which are extracted the verses there mentioned, and which rhyme in B (3). 
His nephew Imad ad-din often expressed his pride in possessing such an uncle, 
and he makes frequent mention of him in his works. Towards the end of his 
life, Aziz ad-din was treasurer to Mahmud Ibn Muhammad Ihn Malekshah Ibn 
Alp Arslan as-Saljuki ; this Sultan had married the daughter of his uncle, the 
sultan Sinjar Ibn Malakshah ; on her death, his uncle required him to deliver up 
the marriage gift which she had received from her family, consisting of a variety 
of precious and rare articles, such as were not to be found even in the treasuries 
of kings : Mahmud refused acceding to this demand, and being apprehensive that 
Aziz ad-din would give his testimony respecting the properly she had brought 
with her (and which was well known to him in his capacity of treasurer), he 
caused him to be arrested and sent him to be confined in the castle of Takrit, 
which was at that time one of his possessions (4). He afterwards put him to 
death, towards the beginning of the year 525 (A. D. 11 30-1 ). His nephew Imad 
ad-din states in the Khartda , that he was born at Ispahan, A. H. 472 (A. D. 
1 07 9-80 J, and was put to death at Takrit in 526 (A. D. 1131); it was at Bagh- 
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dad that he was arrested. The same writer says that when his uncle was slain, 
the emirs Najm ad-din Aiyub, father of the sultan Salah ad-din, and his bro- 
ther Asad ad-din Shirkuh were both in the castle, of which they were then 
governors; and that they endeavoured to save Aziz ad-din, but without success. 
— Aluh is a Persian word, the Arabic equivalent of which is Okdb [eagle ). — 
Ispahani has been already explained (5). 



(1) At the court of Arbela, under the government of Zain ad-din and his son Ab& 1-Muzaffar Kfikubhri 
the Mastawfi, pr secretary of state, took rank immediately after the vizir. 

(2) It appears from this, and from a passage in the life of al-Hartri, that Ibn Jaktna was living at the close 
of the fifth century of the Hijra. Im&d ad-dtn al-Ispah&ni gives some specimens of his poetry in the K ha- 
rtda , and praises the author most highly, but does not furnish the least information respecting him. (See 
KharXda , MS. of the Bib . duBoi , ancien fonds, No. 1447, fol. 30 verso). 

(3) See page 138. The extract commences thus : I never roamed through distant regions, etc. 

(4) The principal cities of Syria, Mesopotamia and the neighbouring states, were at that time held as fiefs 
by a great number of nearly independent emirs, who were almost always embroiled in war with each other ; 
so that many of these cities, and Takrtt among the rest, were frequently changing masters. 

(8) See page 74. 



ORTUK IBN AKSAB. 

Ortuk Ibn Aksab, ancestor of the Ortukide princes, was a Turkoman who had 
got possession of Hulwan and al-Jabal ( Persian Irak ) ; he afterwards went to 
Syria, having left the service of Fakhr ad-Dawlat Abu Nasr Muhammad Ibn 
Jahir, through fear of the sultan Malakshah (1); this was in the year 478 or 
479 (2). He then governed Jerusalem in the name of Tutush (3), a prince 
of the Seljuk family, whose life shall be given. Ortuk having died there in 
the year which we shall mention further on, his two sons, Sokman and Il-Ghazi, 
became governors of the city, and continued in the exercise of power till the 
month of Shawwal, 491 (September, A. D. 1098); when al-Afdal Shahan-90 
shah Amir al-Juyush marched from Egypt with an army and took Jerusalem 
from these two princes. They then retired to Mesopotamia and obtained the go- 
vernment of Diar Bakr, and the present lord of the castle of Maridin is one of 
their descendants. In the year 501 , Najm ad-din II Ghazi became lord of Mari- 
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din; the sultan Muhammad had before that appointed him as his resident 
agent (4) at Baghdad. Ortuk’s other son, Sokman,died of a quinzy in the year 
498 ( towards the end of A. D. 1 1 04), at a place between Tripoli and Jerusa- 
lem (5). Ortuk possessed a penetrating mind; he was a man of resolution and 
activity, and was highly fortunate in all his enterprises : died A. H. 484 
(A. D. 1091). — The word Aksab is sometimes written Aksak. 

(1) The printed text, in conformity with the MSS., names this sultan Muhammad son of Malakshah. This 
extraordinary mistake I have suffered to remain, the duty of an editor being to respect even the errors of his 
author. 

(2) Such is the correct date; it is singular that Ibn Khallik&n should assign this event to the year 448 or 
440, which incredible error I have allowed to subsist In the Arabic text through respect for the unanimity of 
my manuscripts. Ibn al-Athtr places this event in the year 479. It was in A.H. 477, that Fakhr ad-Dawlat, 
general of Malakshah, having under his orders Ortuk Ibn Aksab, marched against Sharaf ad-Dawlat 
Muslim Ibn Koraish, and besieged him in Amid. Sharaf ad-Dawlat escaped however from the city, having 
bribed Ortuk to let him pass. It was therefore for a good reason that Ortuk apprehended the anger of 
Malakshah, and fled to Syria. 

(3) In the Aiinals of Abfl ’1-FadA, Reiske writes this name Tanush, but Ibn KhallikAn gives its true pronun- 
ciation. 

(4) Resident agent which is a Persian word; the charge itself was called h&sA*. When the Se^Ok 

dynasty flourished, the khalifc of Baghdad exercised only a spiritual authority over the provinces of the Mos- 
lim empire; even in that city, which was under their immediate government, they were frequently obliged to 
submit to the influence of the sultan, who usually resided at Ispahan or Hamadan. Those princes kept a 
resident agent at the court of Baghdad, and were thus enabled to controul the khalifs in the very seat of their 
dominion. When the Moguls overrun Persia, Mesopotamia, and Syria, they abstained from placing garri- 
sons in the cities which had surrendered, being averse to enfeebling the active force of their army: they 
merely left resident agents in the places which had acknowledged their authority, after making all the inha- 
bitants responsible for their safety. (See Abfl ’1-Fada’s Anuals, year 658 ; see also M. Reinaud's Extraits 

Auteurs arabes relatives aux Croisades, page 126.) 

(5) Abfl ’1-FadA says, after Ibn al-Athlr, that he died at Kariatain on his way to Damascus, to which city he 
was travelling in all haste, that he might defend it against the Franks. This induces me to think that the 
word slyJI in the printed Arabic text is a fault, though it is so written in the manuscripts; the true read- 
ing is probably 1, and the passage will then signify that he died between Tripoli and Jerusalem as he was 
journeying to war against the infidels . 



AL-BASASIRI. 

Abft ’l-Harith Arslan Ibn Abd Allah al-Basasiri at-Turki [the Turk), general 
of the Turkish troops at Baghdad (1), is said to have been a mamluk belonging to 
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Bahci ad-Dawlat Ibn Adad ad-Dawlat Ibn Buwaih. It was he who revolted at 
Baghdad against the khalif al-Kaim biamr illah, who had placed him at the head 
of all the Turkish troops, invested him with sovereign authority, and ordered 
his name to be mentioned in the Ichotba (2) from all the pulpits of Irak and KhA- 
zistan. His power had thus become very great, and all the ( neighbouring ) 
princes stood in awe of him ; but he then revolted against the imam al-Kaim, 
and having expelled him from Baghdad, caused the khotba to be said in the 
name of the ( Fatimite khalif ) al-Mustansir al-Obaidi, lord of Egypt. Al-Kaim 
then fled for refuge to the emir of the Arabs (3), Muhi ad-din (reviver of reli- 
gion) AbA ’1-Harith Muharish Ibn al-Mujalli al-Okaili, lord of al-Haditha and 
Aana (4), from whom he obtained every thing necessary for his maintenance 
during an entire year, when Togrulbek the Seljukide came to his assistance, 
and having attacked and slain al-Basasiri, reinstated al-Kaim in Baghdad. The 
khalif made his entry to that city precisely one year after leaving it, and, by a 
remarkable coincidence, on the anniversary of the day in which he had quitted 
it: the history of this circumstance is well known (5). Al-Basasiri was killed 
at Baghdad by the soldiers of the sultan Togrulbek, on Thursday, 1 5th of ZA 
’1-Hijja, or, according to Ibn al-Azimi (6) in his history, on Tuesday, 11th Zu 
’1-Hijja, 451 (January, A. D. 1060). His head was borne in parade through 
the city, and his body attached to a gibbet opposite to the gate of Nuba. — Basa- 
siri means native of Basa, a town in the province of Fars; this name is pro- 
nounced in Arabic Basa, and, in that case, the relative adjective derived from 
it is Fasawi. The grammarian AbA Ali ’l-Farisi, author of the Idah, was a 
native of this place; he was also surnamed al-Fasawi; but the Persians employ 
Basdsln, a word of irregular formation. Arslan’s master was a native of Basa, 
for which reason it was that he himself was named al-Basasiri. The preceding 
observation is made by as-Samani, on the authority of the learned AbA ’1-Abbas 
Ahmad Ibn Ali Ibn Baba al-Kabisi. This word contains additional letters to 
those which form the root from which it is derived. — The emir MuhArish died 
in the month of Safar, A.J). 499 (October, A. D. 1105), aged upwards of eighty. 
His genealogy is as follows: Muharish Ibn al-Mujalli Ibn Akith Ibn Kabban Ibn 
Shaab Ibn al-Mukallad Ibn Jaafar Ibn Amr Ibn al-Muhanna ; the rest of the 
series will be found in the life of al-Mukallad Ibn al-Musalyab. 
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(1) It ippean from al-Masadl’s Muruj ad-Dahob , that al-Motaiim was the first khalif who had a body 
of Turks in his sendee ; their number was at first four thousand, and they were distinguished from the other 
troops bj their rich dress and accoutrements, which were of silk and gold. 

(2) Khotba is the name given to the sermon pronounced on Fridays from the pulpits of the great mosques 
in all Moslim countries; it begins by a declaration of God*s attributes and unity, and an invocation of his 
benedictions upon the prophet, his family, and successors ; then follows a prayer for the reigning khalif and 
for the prince who exercises civil power in the state. The right of being named in the Khotba and that 
of coining money are two of the principal privileges possessed by the temporal sovereign, and the special 
marks of his legitimacy. (See D'Ohsson’s Empire Othoman , tom. II, pag. 204 at seq.; and d'Herbdot’a 
Biblioth&que oriental e). 

(3) The emir of the Arabs under the khalifa appears to have filled the same functions as the Ghassanide 
princes did under the Greeks of the Lower Empire, and the princes of Hlra under the Persians ; they were 
phylarchs, or controllers of the nomadic tribes. 

(4) These are the names of two cities in Mesopotamia. 

(5) See AbA 'l-Fad&’s Annals, year 450. 

(6) Abid Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ali al-Azlmi is author of a chronicle and a history of Aleppo, his 
native place. [Bajji Khalifa , Nos. 2258, 2205.) 



NUR AD-DIN ARSLAN SHAH. 

Abu ’1-Harith Arslan Shah Ibn Izz ad-din Masud Ibn Kutb ad-din Maudud 
9i Ibn Imad ad-din Zinki Ibn Ak Sunkur, lord of Mosul, and generally known by 
the appellation of Atabek (1), bore the title of al-Malik al-Aadil Nur ad-din 
(the just prince, light of religion ): (the lives of a number of persons belonging 
to the same family shall be given under their respective letters.) Nur ad-din 
obtained the government of Mosul on the death of his father, in whose life is 
mentioned the date of that event (2). This prince was a man of acute mind and 
skilled in the management of state affairs : he passed over to the sect of as-Shafi, 
and was the first of his family who professed the doctrines of that imam (3) : 
a college of extraordinary beauty was founded by him at Mosul for the Shafites. 
He died on Saturday evening, 28th Rajab, 607 (January, A. D. 1211), (as he was 
making an excursion ) on the Tigris (4) in a shabbara or barge (5) outside of 
Mosul. (The species of boat which the people of that country call shabbara 
bears in Egypt the name of harrdka (6). ) His death was kept secret till he was 
borne to the palace at Mosul ; he was buried in a mausoleum erected in the col- 
lege just mentioned. He left two sons, al-Malik al-Kahir Izz ad-din Masud and 
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al-Malik al-Mansur Imad ad-din Zmki; for information respecting these princes, 
the reader is referred to the life of their grandfather Masftd. As we have there 
stated, it was his son al-Malik al-Kahir by whom he was succeeded. Al-Malik 
al-Kahir was master of (the mamluk) Badr ad-din Abu ’1-Fadkil Lulu, who gained 
possession of Mosul towards the end of Ramadan, A. H. 630 (July, A. D. 1233). 
He had been lieutenant-governor of that city and then declared himself inde- 
pendent. Mention has been already made of him in the life of Ibn al-Mash- 
tub (7). 

(1) Sec d'Herbelot’s Bib. Orient. Atabbx. 

(2) Izz ad-din Maifid died A. H. 589 (A. D. 1193.) 

(3) I believe that his family were Hanefites. It is certain that the celebrated Nfir ad-din Mahmftd, his 
grandfather's brother, was of that sect. See M. Reinaud's Extraits , etc., page 156. 

(4) In the neighbourhood of Mosul, the Tigris bears the name of as-SKatt ( the river ) ; it is a word of fre- 
quent occurrence with this signification. 

(5) M. de Sacy, in his translation of Abdallattf, page 309, hesitates respecting the right orthography of 
this word; but al-YAfl, in his Annals, year 607, fixes it as it is here given. 

(6) The word harrdka signifies a boat or barge. See M. Reinaud's Extraits , etc., page 415, note. 

(7) See page 162. 



AZHAR IBN AS-SAMMAN. 

AbA Bakr Azhar Ibn Saad as-Samman was a native of Basra ( al-Basri ) and 
adopted member of the tribe of Bahila ; he taught the Traditions on the autho- 
rity of Hamid at-Tawil (1 ), and the people of Irak, who had received them from 
him, transmitted them on his authority. He was a companion of Abu Jaafar 
al-Mansur before that prince obtained the khalifat, but having gone after- 
wards to congratulate him on his accession, was refused admittance by al-Man- 
sur’s orders; he therefore waited for a day of public -audience, and then made 
him his salutation, on which the khalif said to him, “What has brought 
“you here?” He replied: “ I come to congratulate you on your acces- 
“ sion to the supreme authority.” On this, al-Mansur said : “ Give him one 
“ thousand dinars and say to him: ‘You have now fulfilled the duty of coiigra- 
“ tulation, so come not to me any more.' ” Azhar then retired, but returned 
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the ensuing year, and admittance having been denied to him, he entered on a 
day of public audience as before, and saluted the khalif, who said : “What brings 
“ you here?” The other answered : “I was told that you were sick, and there- 

“ fore came to visit you.” “Give him a thousand dinars,” said al-Mansur, 
“ and tell him that he has fulfilled the duty of visiting the sick, so he must not 
“ return here again, for I am seldom sick.” On this Azhar went away, but re- 
turned the following year at a similar audience. “What brings you?” said 
the khalif. “I heard you utter an invocation,” replied Azhar, “and am 
“ come to know what you desire.” “ Know, fellow !” retorted al-Mansur, “that 
“ my invocation has not been beard; every year I pray God to keep you away 
“ from me, and yet you still come.” The adventures of Azhar and the sto- 
ries told of him are well known (2): he was born A. H. Ill (A. D. 729), and 
died in 203 (A. D. 818-9), or, some say, 207. — Azhar is (here) a proper name 
( not a surname.) — Sarnmdn means one who sells or carries butter (Samn ). — 
Al-Basri or al-Bisri signifies native of Basra, which is one of the most 
famous cities of Irak; it was founded after the promulgation of Islamism; ( the 
khalif) Omar Ibn al-Khattab having caused it to be built in the fourteenth year 
of the Ilijra by Otba Ibn Ghazwan (3). Ibn Kutaiba says, in that chapter of 
the Secretary’s Guide, where he treats of the alterations which have taken 
place in the names of countries, that basrat (as the name of this city is written 
in Arabic ) means one soft stone, and on suppressing the final letter, it must be 
pronounced bisra, and for this sole reason it is that the w r ord bisri is allowed to 
be employed (with the signification of native 1 of Basra). The word bisr also 
means a soft stone according to (al-Jauhari) in his lexicon, the Sahah. 

(1) Abti Obaida Hamid Ibn Abd ar-RahmAn al-Basri, a Tdbi of the highest authority, was a client of the 

celebrated Talhat at-TalhAt al-KliuzAi. He was surnamed ai-TawU[the long or the tall) } because one of his 
neighbours, who also bore the name of Hamid, was of a low stature and was called Hamid the short ( al-Ka - 
sir). Some say that he received the appellation of the long , on account of the length of his arms; as with 
one hand he could reach to the edge of the pulpit, whilst he touched the ground with the other. He expired 
suddenly as he was saying his prayers. His death took place towards A. H. 143 (A. D. 760). ( Al-Ydfi 

Tab. al-Fukahd.) 

(2) None of the historians whom I have consulted relate any anecdotes respecting Azhar except the one just 
given. Al-YAfi, w ho places his death in the year 203, says that al-Mamtin s liberality in this case was very 
singular and his patience the more extraordinary, as he was of a violent character ; and that if the same thing 
had happened to al-HajjAj, he would have put the author of it to death or inflicted on him a severe punish- 
ment. 

*3) See IbnKutaiba’s account of the founding of Basra in Abti’l-FadA’s Annals, vol. I, note 91. 
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OSAMA IBN MURSHID. 

Abu ’1-Muzaffar Osama Ibn Murshid Ibn Ali Ibn al-Mukallad Ibu Nasr Ibn 99 
Munkid (1) al-Kinani al-Kalbi as-Shaizari ( member of the tribe of Kinana 
which descends from that of Kalb, native of Shaizar ), and surnamed Muwai- 
yad ad-Dawlat Majd ad-din [strengthened in empire , glory of religion), was one 
of the most powerful, learned, and intrepid members of the Munkid family, lords 
of the castle of Shaizar. He composed a number of works on different branches 
of general literature, and is highly spoken of by Ibn al-Mastawfi in his history of 
Arbela, who mentions his name in the list of the remarkable men who visited 
that city ; he gives also some extracts from his poetry. The katib Imad ad-din 
mentions him in the Khartda, and , after making his eulogiura , says : “He dwelt at 
“ Baghdad, but that city became repulsive to him, as the house (in which merit is 
“ not acknowledged) becomes repulsive to a man of a generous mind; he there- 
“ fore passed into Egypt and remained there with the rank of emir and honoured 
“ with public respect, till the period of Ibn Ruzzik's administration, when he 
“ returned to Syria and sojourned at Damascus. Then fortune cast him into 
“ Hisn Haifa, where he remained till Salah ad-din, on gaining possession of 
“ Damascus (in A. H. 570), called him (to his court) : he was then upwards of 
“ eighty years of age.” Another writer says that Osama went to Egypt in the 
reign of az-Zafir, who had then for vizir al-Aadil Ibn as-SalUr: this visir treated 
him generously, but he was assassinated through his machinations, as shall be 
related in the history of his life. Since (transcribing the foregoing pas- 
sages) I found a note in the handwriting of Osama addressed to ar-Rashid Ibn 
az-Zubair, that he might insert it in his Kitdb al-Jinan ; that note is dated, 
Misr , in the year 541 . This is a proof that he came to Egypt during the 
administration of Ibn as-Sallar (2) ; and he remained there till the assassination 
of that vizir, for no one contests that he was in Egypt when the murder was 
committed. His collected poetical works form two volumes and are in every 
person's hands; I have seen a copy of them in his own handwriting and ex- 
tracted from it the following passages : 

Assume not a borrowed insensibility when abandoned by those you love ; for your 
force will fail under their protracted aversion. Know that thy heart will return to 
them either of its own accord or despite its reluctance. 

23 
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On Ibn Talib of Misr, whose house was burnt down : 

See how the progress of time constrains us to acknowledge that there is a destiny ; 

Ibn Talib never lit a fire in his house ( through avarice), yet by fire it was destroyed. 

A similar circumstance to this befel al-Wajih Ibn Sura, a bookseller (3) at 
Cairo : he had in that city a house noted for its elegance, and which was burned 
down; this gave rise to the following lines, composed by INashw al-Mulk (rae of 
the empire ) Abu ’1 Hasan Ali Ibn Mufrij, surnamed Ibn al-Munajjim (son of 
the astrologer), who was a native of Maarrat an-Noman, hut lived and died in 
Egypt: 

On looking at Ibn Stira’s house, in which the fire burned with a clear and ardent 
flame, I said: “Thus it is with wealth gained by iniquity; in a little time it is hurled 
“ to ruin This man was in fact a long-lived infidel; but Gehenna came upon him 
“ whilst he imagined that it would yet be tardy in its progress towards him.” 

The second of these verses is taken from an expression of the blessed pro- 
phet’s, who said : “If a man gain wealth by iniquity ( mahdwish ), God will send 
“ it to ruin ( nahabir ).” The word mahdwish means whatever is forbidden, and 

nahabir signifies precipices. As for al-Wajih ( fV djih ad-din, respectable for 
religion), generally known by the name of Ibn Sura, the following was his real 
name: Abu ’1-Futuh Nasir Ibn Abi 'l-IIasan Ali Ibn Khalf al-Ansari; he was a 
book-agent of extensive business in Misr, and used to sit in the vestibule of his 
house for the purpose of exercising his profession, and offering books for sale to 
95 men of rank and learning; as (hey were accustomed to assemble there every Sun- 
day and Wednesday, and remain till the hours of sale were over. On the death 
of as-Silafi, he travelled down to Alexandria for the purpose of buying his books. 
He died at Misr on the 16th of the latter Rabi, 607 (October, A. D. 1210), and 
was buried in the Karafa (4) near that city. A piece of Ibn Munkid s contains 
the following verse, in which he describes bis enfeebled state : 

Strange, that my hand should be too weak to hold a pen ! that hand which used to 
break lances in the breasts of lions. 

I extract also from his collected poetical works the following lines, which he 
wrote in answer to some verses addressed to him by his father: 

I complain not of the faithlessness of those whom I loved ; yet, had complaints availed, 

I should have given them utterance. I was fatigued with reproaching them, and, in 
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despair, 1 left them ; never shall they be of those in whom I will place my hopes. 
When their sarcasms cut me to the heart, I stifled my anguish and concealed the pain 
they caused ; and I went to meet them with smiles, as if I had nothing heard nor seen. 
They accused me of crimes which my hands did not commit; which I had neither com- 
manded nor forbidden. No, by Allah ! 1 have never harboured nor meant such perfidy 
as they openly manifest. On the day of judgment we shall meet again ; and the volume 
(in which are inscribed the actions of mankind] shall then reveal what crimes are theirs; 
wbat, mine. 

The two verses which follow are in the same rhyme and measure as the pre- 
ceding, and were inserted by him in a letter to one of his relations; they are the 
height of tenderness : 

Men before me have complained of the pains of separation ; the living and the dead 
(when in this world) have felt the affliction caused by the absence of friends; but {grief) 
such as fills my bosom, I never heard of nor witnessed. 

One thing brings on another (5) : Abu ’1-Hasan Yahya Ibn Abd al-Azim al- 
Misri, surnamed al-Jazzar (6), recited to me the following verses, which he had 
composed on another literary map at Cairo, far advanced in age, who being at- 
tacked by a cutaneous eruption, anointed himself with sulphur: 

0, learned master, ( hearken to ) the demand of a friend devoid of sarcasm : Thou 
art old, and of course art near to the fire [of hell) ; why then anoint yourself with 
sulphur ? 

1 found the following verses in the handwriting of Osama Ibn Munkid ; they 
were composed by himself on having a tooth drawn, being then, as he relates, 
under the walls of Khalat (7); the idea of the verses is original, and they might 
pass as a riddle on the word tooth : 

I had a companion of whom I was never tired, who suffered in my service and laboured 
with assiduity; whilst we were together I never saw him; and when be appeared be- 
fore my eyes, we bad parted for ever. 

The katib Imad ad-din said : “ I was always longing to meet him, and 1 watched 
“from afar the lightning which foreboded the rain {of his liberality)', at last 1 saw 
“ him in the month of Safar, A. H. 571 , when I asked him the date of his birth; 

“ to which he replied: ‘ Sunday, 27th of the latter Jumada, 488 (July, A. D. 

“ 1095).” He was born at the castle of Shaizar, and died at Damascus on Mon- 94 
day night, the 23rd of Ramadan, 584 (November, A. D. 1188), and was interred 
the next day at the east side of IVfount Kasiun ; I entered his mausoleum, which 
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lies on the northern bank of the river Yazid, and read a portion of the Koran 
over his grave, and prayed God to have mercy on him. — His father, AbA Osama 
Murshid, died A. H. 531 (A. D. 1136 ). — Shaizar is the name of a castle near 
Hamah ( Epiphamia ) ; it is also called the castle of the Munkid family, mention 
shall be again made of it in the life of his grandfather Ali Ibn al-Mukallad. 



(1) This name is generally written in the MSS. thus, jJu*, but the correct orthography is iix* with a 
point on the letter dal. 

(2) It is rather a proof that he came before the appointment of that vizir, whose nomination only took place 
A. H. 543 or 544. The Arabic text says : In the day 8 of Ibn as-SalMr. 

(3) Or rather a book-broker ; his employment being to find purchasers for other people’s books. 

(4) See page 53, note (12). 

(5) This anecdote is not in its place; it should follow that which relates to the burning of Ibn Sfira’s 
house, page 178; the author must have written it in the margin of his own copy, and the transcriber of that 
copy inserted it in the text, but in a wrong place. 

(6) Al-Jazz&r was in great reputation at that time as a poet and a man of society. Ibn KhallikAn was one 

of his protectors. Born A. H. 601 (A. D. 1204-5) ; died A. H. 679 (A. D. 1280). —(From the Supplement to 
ibn KhallHUMi Biographical Dictionary by as-SakM MS. of the Bib. du Roi , No. 732.) 

(7) This was probably during Salih ad-dtn’s expedition there, A. H. 581. (See Schulten's Vita et res 
gettm Saladini , p. 61.) 



IBN RAHWAIH. 

Abu Yakub Ishak, native of Marw as-Shahjan, and surnamed Ibn Rahwaih, was 
descended from Hanzala by the following line : his father Abu ’1-Hasan Ibrahim 
was son of Makhlad Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Matar Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn 
Ghalib Ibn al-Warith Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn Atiya Ibn Murra Ibn Kaab Ibn Ham- 
mam Ibn Asad Ibn Murra Ibn Amr Ibn Hanzala Ibn Malik Ibn Zaid Manat Ibn Ta- 
mim Ibn Morra. — Ibn Rahwaih was one of the great doctors of Islamism ; he was 
equally as learned in the Traditions and the law as distinguished for his piety : 
ad-Darakutni mentions him among those who related traditions on the authority 
of as-Shafi, and al-Baihaki counts him among as-Shafi’s disciples. He had once 
an argument with as-Shafi concerning the legality of the sale of such houses as 
are situated in Mekka (1), and this discussion has been fully stated by Fakhr ad- 
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din ar-Razi, in his work entitled Merits of the imam. as-Shafi. When the supe- 
rior talent of Ibn Rahwaih became generally known in Egypt, his works were 
( frequently ) transcribed and his treatises collected (with care) : the imam Ibn 
Hanbal said of him: “We consider Ishak as an imam among the Moslims; an 
“ abler jurisconsult than Ishak never passed the bridge (2).” “I know by 
“ heart,” said Ishak, “ seventy thousand traditions; I have read one hundred 
“ thousand, and can recollect in what work each is to be found (3). I never 
“ heard any thing once without learning it by heart, nor learned anything by 
“ heart which I afterwards forgot.” He composed a well-known Musnad (4) 
after travelling to Hijaz, Irak, Yemen, and Syria, and learning Traditions from 
Sufyan Ibn Oyaina and others of the same period; Al-Bokhari, Muslim, and at- 
Tirmidi were among his disciples. Ibn Rahwaih was born A. H. 161 (A. D. 
777-8); some say 163 or 166 : in his latter days he inhabited Naisapur, where he 
died on the eve of the 1 5th of Shaban (which was a Thursday, or, according to 
others, a Sunday or a Saturday), A. H. 238 (January, A. D. 853), or 237. — 
— Rahwaih was a surname given to his father Abu ’1-Hasan Ibrahim because he 
was born on the road to Mekka ( rah in Persian means road , and waih, found; 
as it might be said that he was found on the road). This word is also pro- 
nounced Rahuya. Ishak himself relates that Abd Allah Ibn Tahir, emir of Kho- 
rasan, asked him why he was called Ibn Rahwaih, what was the meaning of the 
word, and if he did not dislike such an appellation? To which he answered: 
“ Know, 0 emir! that my father was born on the road, and the people of Marw 
“ named him Rahwaih for that reason; my father disliked being so called, but 
“ I do not.” — Hanzala, son of Malik, gave his name to a great branch of the 
tribe of Tamim. 



(1) Ibrahim al-Halebi’s Multaka ’l-Abhur, a celebrated treatise on Moslim law, contains the following 
article in the chapter on sale: “The sale or lease of ground situated in the Sacred Territory of Mekka is 
bUrnable.*’ On which the commentator makes the following observations: “Unless in a case of absolute 
necessity. As for the buildings, they may be alienated without scruple, as is done with buildings on lands 
conceded in perpetuity to pious uses (wakf).” (See D’Ohsson’s Tab. gin. de V Empire Othoman, t. VI. p. 82). 
A precisely similar doctrine is held by Kutb ad -din in his history of Mekka. 

(2) Probably tbe bridge which united the suburb of Karkh to Baghdad. 

(3) Such is the signification of the verb joined to the preposition Ad-Dahabi, in bis Tabakdt 

al-Huff&x, life of Ibn RAhwaih, relates tbe same saying in clearer terms, as in place of ^)l h Uj jfbl 

he has 
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i4) Musnad means a collection of authenticated Traditions, each of them preceded by the names of those 
Traditionists who had transmitted it successively one to another, and the last of whom taught it to the author 
of the work. 



ABU AMR AS-SHAIBANI. 

93 Abu Amr Ishak Ibn Mirar as-Shaibani, the grammarian and philologer, was 
a native of Ramadat al-Kufa (1), but inhabited Baghdad. He was a mawla (2), 
and had lived under the protection of the trihe of Shaiban, for the purpose of 
acquiring a correct knowledge of the Arabic language, and it was for this reason 
that he was surnamed as-Shaibani. Philology and (Arabic) poetrv were the 
special objects of his studies, and in these two branches of science, his autho- 
rity is of the highest order. lie learned and transmitted a great number 
of traditions; the utmost confidence was placed in his veracity; and his merit 
is extolled by the higher class of learned men and narrators of traditional 
information, though it is depreciated by the generality of them because he used 
to drink wine (nabid) openly. A number of eminent men got from him (a por- 
tion of their knowledge)’, among them were the imam Ibn Hanbal, al-Kasim Ibn 
Sallam, and Ibn as-Sikkit, the author of the I slab al-Mantik , who states 
that Abu Amr lived one hundred and eighteen years, and wrote with his own 
hand up to his death. “Sometimes,” says this author, “he would borrow my 
“ book from me when I w'as a boy studying under him and copying his works.” 
Ibn Kamil (3) relates that Ishak Ibn Mirar died at Baghdad, A. H. 21 3 (A.D. 828), 
and on the same day as Abu ’1-Atahiya and Ibrahim ad-Nadim al-Mausili ; but 
he is contradicted by another writer, who says that he died A. II. 206 (A. D. 
821-2), aged one hundred and ten years; and the latter is certainly correct. 
Abu Amr composed a number of works, amongst others, a treatise on the Horse; 
one on the Dialects, generally known by the title of Kildb al-Jim or Kitdb ab- 
Huriif; the Great Collection of Anecdotes, a work of which he made three edi- 
tions; Explanation of obscure words occurring in the Traditions ; a treatise on 
Bees; another on Camels; and a work on the Nature of Man. He read the 
diwans , or collected works of the (ancient) poets, under the direction of al-Mu- 
faddal ; but the principal object of his studies were the anecdotes, rare expres- 
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sions, and extemporary poetry of the nomadic Arabs. His son Amr relates of 
him, that he collected and classed the poems of more than eighty Arabic tribes, 
and on finishing with each tribe, he published the result, and made a copy of it, 
which he deposited in the mosque of Kufa : he thus wrote with his own hand up- 
wards of eighty volumes. —The meaning of the word Shaibani has been already 
explained. — Some say that he died on Palm-Sunday (4), A. H. 21 0 (the beginning 
of which year corresponds to the 24 th April, A . D. 825). 



(1) In the Mardsid al-Ittild apd the Mushtarik , a number of places are noticed which bear the name of 
Ramdda, bat the RamAda of K&fa is not mentioned by them ; it is manifest, however, that this place was 
near the city of Kftfa. 

(2) The word Mawla has different significations ; among others, those of e nfranchited tlave and client ; 
the latter is probably the meaning it bears here. 

(3) Abft Bakr Ahmad Ibn KAmil learned Traditions from atrTabari, the celebrated historian (Hamaker’s 
Spoeimm eatal. etc. page 26, line 3); he wrote a history of those kAdis who were also poets, and died A. H. 
360 (A. D. 061). (Fl0gel*s Hqjji Khalifa, No* 216.) 

(4) Palm Sunday, (aj-5Jtadn!n). SeeM Reinaud’s Ex trails, etc. p. 402. 



ISHAK IBN IBRAHIM AL-MAUSILI. 

. Abu Muhammad Ishak Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Mahan Ibn Bahman Ibn Nusk, a 
member, by adoption, of the tribe of Tamim, and born at Arrajan, is generally 
known by the name of Ibn an-Nadim al-Mausili ( son of the social companion 
from Mosul). As his lather’s life has been already given (see page 20), with an 
account of his family and the origin of his surname Tamlmi, it is unnecessary 
to repeat what has been there said. Ibrahim was a constant companion of the 
khalifs in their parties of pleasure, and bore a high reputation for refined taste ; 
his festive humour and talent as a singer were peculiarly his own. He was well 
acquainted with pure Arabic, ( ancient ) poetry, the history of the poets, and the 
adventures of the desert tribes. As a traditionist, his authority is cited By 
Musab Ibn Abd Allah az-Zubairi (1), Ibn Bakk&r, and others; he was (indeed) 
deeply learned in the Traditions, the law, and dogmatical theology. ( Relative to 
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this,) the following anecdote is narrated by the poet Muhammad Ibn Atiya al- 
Atwi (2) : “I was present at one of the kadi Yahya Ibn Aktham’s assemblies (3), 
when Ishak Ibn Ibrahim al-Mausili entered and commenced, with the theolo- 
gians who were present, a discussion in which he was completely successful; he 
then treated with ability a point of jurisprudence, maintaining it by direct proofs 
and analogical cases ; after which, he discoursed on poetry and the Arabic lan- 
guage and excelled all the company ; he then turned to the kadi Yahya and said : 
“ May God exalt the kadi! have I committed any faults in the discussion which 
I have maintained and the passages which I have quoted, or can any objection 
be made to them?” “No,” replied Yahya. “How then,” said he,. “does it 
happen that I, who treat all those sciences with as much ability as the persons 
who profess them, should be only known as a master of one single art?” meaning 
music. On this the kadi turned towards me and said: “ It is for you to answer 
that.” — (Al-Atwi was an able dialectician.) — “Yes, kadi,” I replied, “may God 
exalt you! it is for me to answer.” I then addressed Ishak and said: “0, Abu 
96 Muhammad, as a grammarian are you equal to al-Farra and al-Akhfash ?” — 
“ No.” — “ In philology and acquaintance with poetry are you equal to al- 
Asmai and Abu Obaida?” — “No.” — “In dogmatical theology are you equal to 
Abu ’l-Hudail al-AUaf and an-Nazzam al-Balkhi (4) 7” — “No.” — “In jurispru- 
dence are you equal to this kadi?” (pointing to Yahya.) — “No.” — “In poetry 
are you equal to Abu ’l-Atahiya and Abu Nuwas ?”— “ No.” — “ It is for these 
reasons, therefore, that you are known as a master of an art in which you stand 
without a rival, for in the other sciences you are inferior to those who hold the 
first rank in them.” Ishak laughed on hearing this, and rising from his place, 
withdrew. The kadi then said to al-Atwi: “You have proved your point per- 
fectly well, and yet done little wrong to Ishak, who is a man almost without a 
rival.”' — My master, Ibn Batish (5), says, in his work entitled at-Tamyiz wa 
’l-Fasl (6), that Ishak al-Mausili’s conversation was elegant and full of ori- 
ginality, his taste refined, and his talents of a superior order. He wrote the 
Traditions under the dictation of Sufyan Ibn Oyaina, Malik Ibn Ans, Hushaim 
Ibn Bushair (7), and Abft Moawia ad-Darir (8); he studied philology under 
al-Asmai and Abu Obaida, and attained the highest eminence as a musician. It 
was to this art that he devoted his principal attention, and by it he acquired his 
reputation. The khalifa treated him with honour and admitted him into their 
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intimacy, and al-Mamun used to say: “ Were Ishak not so publicly known 
“ and spoken of as a singer, I should have appointed him to the place of kadi; 

, “he is more deserving of it than the kadis we now have, and he surpasses 
“ them all in virtuous conduct, veracity, piety, and honesty; but people know 
“ him only as a singer, and that talent, ihough the least of those which he pos- 
“ sesses, has eclipsed the rest.” As a singer he was without a rival, and as a 
poet he possessed considerable abilities; his poems have been collected, and 
form a diwdn , from which we extract the following verses addressed to Harun 
ar— Rashid : 

When she told me to be thrifty, I replied: Cease your counsels, thy command is im- 
possible; I see that all are friends to the generous man, but the miser has not a friend 
in the world; I see that avarice is discreditable, and I respect myself too much to de- 
serve the name of miser. Know, that the greatest pleasure a noble mind can feel, is 
to give with liberality. From honourable pride, the presents which I make are such as 
the rich bestow, though my means, as thou knowest, are but small. Yet why should 
I apprehend poverty or remain deprived of wealth, when the Commander of the 
Faithful looks on me with favour? 

Ishak wrote a great deal ; Thalah relates that he saw upwards of one thousand 
quires in his handwriting, and containing expressions, all of which he had heard 
from the Arabs of the desert. “I never saw,” said he, “ in the house of any 
“ person more philological works than in the house of Ishak and, after his, in 
“ Ibn al-Aarabi’s.” From among the anecdotes which Ishak used to relate, 

I shall select the following: “We had a neighbour called Abu Hafs and nick- 
“ named al-Luti; one of his neighbours having fallen sick, he went to see him 
“ and said: ‘How are you? do you not know me?’ To which the sick man 
“ answered w'ith a feeble voice: ‘Yes, I do; you are Abu Hafs al-Luti!’ ‘0,’ 

“ said the other, ‘you pass the bounds of civility; may God never raise you 
“ from your bed!’” (9) — {The khalif ) al-Motasim said of him: “ Ishak never 
“ yet sung to me without my feeling as if my possessions were increased.” — The 
anecdotes related of him are numerous; he lost his sight two years before his 
death. Born A. H. 150 (A. D. 767), the same year as the imam as-Shafi; died 
of diarrhea in the month of Ramadan, 235 (beginning of April, A. D. 850); but 
some say in the month of Shawwal, 236 ; the first is, however, the more general 97 
opinion. According to another statement, his death took place on the afternoon 

24 
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of Thursday, 5th Zu ’1-Hijja, 236. One of his friends composed the following 
elegy on that event : 

It is now covered with the dust of the earth, that pleasure which had taken its resi- 
dence in the dwelling of our (departed) friends ! — (it is in mourning) since al-Mausili 
is gone; since social joy is ruined and the meetings of gaiety suppressed. The instru- 
ments of music weep in sorrow for his loss ; love also weeps and the clear liquor (of the 
wine-cup). All the apparatus (10) of our pleasant parties is in grief, and the lute sym- 
pathises with the dulcimer. 

It . has been stated, but erroneously, that this elegy was composed on the death 
of his father Ibrahim. 



(1) AbU Abd Allah Musab Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Musab Ibn Th&bit Ibn Abd Allab Ibn az-Zubair Ibn al- 
AwwAm al-Asadi az-Zubairi ( descended from the celebrated Abd Allah Ibn az-Zubair ) and uncle to az-Zu- 
bair Ibn BakkAr, was the genealogist of the tribe of Korpish ; he was also a hAfiz, a jurisconsult, and a histo- 
rian; these talents, with his noble birth and manly character, obtained for him the highest esteem and respect; 
his only fault was haired to the memory of the khalif Ali. Born at Medina, A. H. 186 (A. D. 773) ; died 
A. H. 236 (A. D. 880-1).— (See Ibnal-Ath tr and al-Ydfi , in the year last mentioned.) 

(2) Abft Abd ar-RahmAn Muhammad Ibn Abd ar-RahmAn Ibn Atiya, an enfranchised slave of the tribe of 
Laith Ibn Bakr Ibn Abd ManAt, grew into eminence as a KAtib and poet under the Abj>asides. He was born 
and brought up at Basra, and had for protector the kAdi Ibn Abi DuwAd (see his life, page 61), whose death 
he lamented in a number of elegies. - (AghAni, tom. IV. fol. 319-321.)— (Communicated by M. Caussin de 
Perceval.) 

(3) See page 73, note (14). 

(4) Abfi Ishak Ibrahim Ibn SaiyAr^Lw (not Baechar , as D’Herbelot has it in the Bib. Orient ., arti- 
cle Naddham, nor yet Yetar , as M. de Sacy writes it in the Histoire dee Druzet , introduction, page 42;) 
Ibn HAni, native of Basra and sister’s son to Abft ’1-Hudail, was a celebrated scholastic theologian, and author 
of a number of works and pieces of poetry on that subject. He received the surname of anrNazxdm ( the 
etringer of pearls) because he strung and sold pearls in the bazar at Basra, or, as some say, because he strung 
brilliant ideas on the thread of his discourse. In his youth, he was suspected of partiality towards the doc- 
trine of dualism, and at a later period he was known to have adopted the principles of the Greek philosophy. 
His speculations on religious subjects were pushed so far, that pious Moslims looked on him as an infidel. 
An offset of the Motazelite sect, was named Nazzdmiya after its founder an-NazzAm. Many learned men of 
that time asserted that this doctor denied the divine mission of the prophets, and that dread of the sword was 
the only motive which prevented him from openly professing his subversive opinions. The great majority of 
the Motazelites accused him of Infidelity, and as a proof of his corrupt morals, they mention his passion for 
wine. He died A. H. 231 (A. D. 848-6). (Ibn ShAkir’s Oiydn at-Tavodrtkh. As-ShahrastAni. Al-Makrfzi’s 
Khitat. The khAtib’s History of Baghdad, fol. 648.) - It may be observed that Ibn KhallikAn has mentioned 
the name an-NazzAm al-Balkhi [ native of Balkh), who might therefore be thought a different person from him 
who is here spoken of; but in another part of his work (see page 840 of the Arabic text) may be found the fol- 
lowing passage, which decides the question : — “ Abh IshAk Ibrahim Ibn SaiyAr al-Balkhi, surnaroed an-NazzAm, 
the celebrated theologian.” His family was probably from Balkh, and he himself born at Basra, which may 
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account for the two patronymics.— The life of Abfl ’1-Hudail is given by Ibn KhallikAn. Aa-ShahrastAni 
states the principal points of an-NazzAm’s doctrine. 

(5) Abfl ’l-Majd Ismatl Ibn Hibat Allah Ibn Said Ibn BAtlsh, surnamed ImAd ad-dtn ( column of religion ), 
was a native of Mosul, and one of tbe most learned Shafites of that city. He was born in the month of Mu«^ 
harram, A. H. 875 (A. D. 1179) ; and in his youth travelled to Syria, that he might acquire information in the 
Traditions and jurisprudence from the celebrated professors who taught at Baghdad, Damascus, and Aleppo. 
He then became professor and mufti in his turn, and composed a number of works, the most important of 
which are said to be the following: Tabakdt, etc . oritsf of Shafts doctore , Mushtnbih an-Nisba , (doubtful Pa - 
tronymic*), al-Moghni, etc., or Explanation of the difficulties found in the Muhaddab (ofAbd Ishak as-Sht - 
rdxi). It is stated that in this last work he is frequently mistaken in his explanations. He died at Aleppo, 
A. H. 655 (A. D. 1257), aged eighty — (Tab. a*-Shaf.—Tab . al-Fukahd.—Bughiat at-Talab.) -This was one 
of Ibn KhallikAn’s professors. 

(6) The Tamytz ten ’i-Fosi, or al-Faisal ( Distinction and Dit crimination), is cited as a geographical work 
by AbA ’1 FadA in his Geography, page 2 of the Arabic text. The same author mentions another work of Abfl 
’1-Majd, entitled Muzll al-Irtiydb an Mushtabih al-Intisdb (The diepeller of the incertitudet concerning 
doubtful patronymic* ). This is probably the same as the Mushtabih an-Nisba (see note (5) ). Those two 
works treated probably of Traditionists, their patronymics, and the countries to which they belonged. 

(7) Abfl Moawia Hushaim Ibn AbiKhAzim Bushair, native of WAsit, but descended from a family of Balkh, 
was a member, by adoption, of the tribe of Sulma. He had studied the Traditions under many eminent mas- 
ters, and acquired a high reputation at BaghdAd by his knowledge of that subject. He knew by heart twenty 
thousand of them. Died A. H. 183 (A. D. 799), aged 79 years. (Tab. al-Muhaddithin , MS. No. 736. Al- 

. r YAfi.) 

(8) Abh Moawia Muhammad Ibn KhAzim ( p la. ) ad-Dartr (the blind), adopted member of the tribe of 

Minkar (^51; ), which descends from that of Tammtm through the tribe of Saad, was born at Kufa, 

A. H. 113 (A. D. 731); he studied the Traditions under HishAm Ibn Orwa and al-Aamash- Died A. H. 195 
(A. D. 811). (Tab. al-Muhaddithin .)- He was probably nephew to the Hashaim mentioned in the preceding 
note. 

(9) Literally : Thou hast passed the limit of acquaintance , may God never raise your side. The point 
in this anecdote depends on a certain double meaning contained in the last word, but which it is impossible 
to explain. It can be only observed that the expression Aba Hafs made use of, proved sufficiently that he 
deserved the nickname of al-LUti ( pathicus ). 

(10) The apparatus of social parties: cushions, perftimes, flowers, musical instruments, and wine. 



ISHAK IBN HUNAIN. 

Abu Yakub Ishak Ibn Hunain Ibn Ishak al-Ibadi, a celebrated physician, was 
the most eminent man of his time in tbe science of njedicine. As a translator, 
he attained the same superiority as his father, and equalled him in the knowledge 
of different languages, and the faculty of expressing his thoughts in them with 
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precision. He translated into Arabic (a number of) the philosophical works 
written in the language of the Greeks; his father also had done the same, but 
there exist more translations by him (1) of philosophical writings (such as the 
treatises of Aristotle and others (2) ), than of medical works. He was patronised 
by the same khalifs and great men who had his father in their service, but he 
afterwards attached himself exclusively to al-Kasim Ibn Obaid Allah (3), vizir to 
the khalif al-Motadid Billah, and became so intimate with him that this vizir 
made him his confident and communicated to him the secrets which he con- 
cealed from all others. Ibn Budan (4) relates in his Dawat al-Atibbd ( requi- 
site qualities for a physician (?) ), that the vizir al-Kasim, having heard that 
Ishak had taken a laxative medicine, wrote him the following verses to rally him 
on the subject : 

Tell me how you passed the night, and in what state you were, and how often yoor 
camel bore you towards the solitary mansion (5). 

On which Ishak wrote him in answer: 

I passed a good and pleasant night, my body and my mind at ease ; but as for jour- 
neys, camels, and solitary mansions, my respect for you, who are the object of my 
hopes, has caused me to forget them all . 

1 met with the same anecdote in the Kitab al-Kindyat (6), but according to 
that work, Ishak 's answer was as follows : 

I write you this to avoid wearing out my shoes by a fatiguing walk. If you intend 
to answer me, direct your letter to the closet. 

Ishak and his father Hunain (whose life shall be given later) composed a num- 
ber of useful treatises on medicine (7) ; towards the end of his life he lost the use 
9B of his side from palsy : he died in the month of the second Rabi, A.H. 298 (Decem- 
ber, A. D. 910) or 299. — lbadi means, related to the Ibdd (8) of Hira, who 
were a number of Christian families from different (Arabic) tribes which had 
settled there; the surname of lbadi was borne by many persons, amongst others 
Adi Ibn Zaid al-Ibadi, the celebrated poet (9). At-Thalabi(IO) says in his com- 
mentary on the Koran, when explaining the following passage in the Surat al- 
Muminin (11): Shall we believe in two men like to ourselves , and whose people 
are servants (aabidun) to us? “The word aabtdun signifies obedient , sub- 
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Ejected,’ and the Arabs of the desert call him who serves a king adbid (sub- 
lt ject ) ; for this reason it was that the people of Hira were called Ibdd, because 
“ they were obedient to the king of Persia .” — Hira is the name of an ancient 
city which belonged to the Mundir family, and the other Arab princes, their 
predecessors; Amr Ibn Adi al-Lakhmi for instance, the ancestor of theMundirs, 
who was succeeded by his sons (1 2); before him, Hira was possessed by his mater- 
nal uncle Jadimat al-Abrash al-Azdi, him who had the adventure with az-Zab- 
ba (1 3). Hira having gone to ruin, the city of Kufa was founded outside of it after 
the promulgation of Islamism ; it was Saad Ibn Abi Wakkas who built it in the 
seventeenth year of the Hijra (A. D. 638), by order of Omar Ibn al-Khattab. 

/ * 

(1) By him; that is, I believe, by the son . The same equivoealness exists in the original. 

(2) Consult on this subject Casiri’s Bibliotheca Arabica , tom. I. pag. 304 et seq. 

(3) Ibn Khallik&n mentions a number of particulars respecting this vizir in the life of Ibn ar-R0mi^ 

(4) Al-MukhtAr Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Abd&n, surnamed Ibn Butl&n, was a celebrated Christian physician of 
Baghdad. He died in a convent at Antioch in A. H. 444 (A. D. 1032.) Some information will be found re- 
specting him in the Historia Dynastarum. His life is given also in the Tarikh al-Hukamd. 

(5) The vizir’s meaning is sufficiently obvious, but it may be observed that in the last line he has given a 
burlesque application to a very common poetical idea.— In the beginning of most kastdas, the poet is repre- 
sented as arriving, after a long journey, at the mansion of his mistress, which he finds desolate and solitary. 

(6) This is apparently a treatise on metonymical expressions. 

(7) Among the works composed by Ishak may be reckoned a treatise on Simples, a Kunndsh , or Pandects, 
and a History of Physicians. [Tarikh al-Hukamd, MS. of the Bib. du Rot, Supplement, No. 103.) 

(8) The primitive signification of the word Ibdd Is servants; but in some cases this word is employed to 
denote the Nestorian Christians. 

(9) Adi Ibn Zaid lived before the promulgation of Islamism. His life, translated from the Arabic of the 
kildb al-Aghdni , has been given in the Journal Asiatique for November, 1838. 

(10) See his life, page 60. 

(11) Koran , sufat 23, verse 49. 

(12) See Pocock’s Specimen Hist. Ar. 2nd edn. page 68. 

(13) The details of this adventure are to be found in Schulten's Meidanii Proverb. Arab. Pars, page 83; 
and Frey tag’s edition of the same work, 1. 1, p. 424. 



ASAAD AL-MIHANI. 

Abu ’l-Fath Asaad Ibn Abi Nasr Ibn Abi ’1-Fadl al-Mihani, surnamed Majd 
ad-din (jglorjr of religion ), was a follower of the sect of as-Shafi, and a doctor of 
high eminence in the sciences of jurisprudence and controversy, on which suIh 
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jecl he composed a well-known Talika (1). After studying the law in the city 
of Marw, he went to Ghazna, where he acquired an extensive reputation by his 
superior talents, and obtained the praises of al-Ghazzi (see his life, page 38). 
From that he travelled to Baghdad, and was twice appointed professor at the 
Nizamiya College in that city : he was nominated, the first time, in the year 507 
(A. D. 1113-4), and was removed from his place on the 18th Shaban, 513; he 
was afterwards reinstated in Shaban, 517, and in the month of Zu ’1-Kaada in 
the same year he set out to join the army (2), leaving his place to another. 
A great number of pupils studied under him and profited by his lessons and the 
knowledge which they acquired of his system of controversial reasoning. The 
hafiz Abu Saad as-Samani speaks of him in the Zail and says : “When we were 
“ at Marw, he came there as ambassador from the Seljuk Sultan, Mahmud; he 
“ afterwards went in the same capacity from Baghdad to Hamadan (3), and died 
“ there A. H. 527 (A. D. 1132-3). — I was told by Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn 
“ Alilbn Omar al-Khatib that a jurisconsult of Cazwin (who took care of Asaad 
“ at Hamadan, when he was drawing towards the end of his life) related to him 
“ the following circumstance: ‘We were together in a room about the time in 
“ which his ecstatic fit (4) usually took him, and he ordered us to retire, on 
“ which we withdrew; but I stopped at the door to listen, and I heard him 
“ strike his face with his hand and say: 0, what grief is mine for my negli- 
“ gence in the service of God! (5) — He then wept and struck his face again, 
“ and continued repeating these wbrds till he expired.’ — Abu Bakr told me the 
“ above, or the substance of it, as I have written it down from memory (and not 
“ from his dictation ).” — Mihani means belonging to Mihana , a village in the 
dependencies of Khabaran, which place is near the towns of Sarakhs and Abi- 
ward in Khorasan. 

(1) See note (2), page #8. 

(2) This was probably the army sent by the khalif al-Mustarshid against Dubais Ibn Sadaka. 

(3) The first embassy was probably in A. H. 513 (A. D. 1119-20), when the Sultan Sinjar was on ill 
terms with his nephew, the Sultan Mahm&d. At the epoch of the second, Mas&d was Sultan at Baghdad, 
and his brother Togrul at Hamad&n. 

(4) In Arabic JL*. ttate; which word is employed by the Sfifis, in their technical language, to signify a 
periodical fit of excitation or of mental abstraction, to which their devotees are subject, and which is produced 
by a long continuance of their religious exercises. During its continuance, their souls are supposed to be 
absorbed in the Divinity.— (See M. de Sacy’s Memoir on S&fism in the Notice s et Extraitt, etc*, tom. 12.) 

(3) Koran ; surat 39, verse 57. 
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ABU L-FUTUH AL-IJLI. 

Abft ’1-Fuluh Asaad Ibn Abi ’1-Fadail Mahmud lbn Khalf Ibn Ahmad Ibn 
Muhammad al-Ijli, surnamed Muntakhib ad-din ( selected for religion), was a 
native of Ispahan and a follower of the sect of as-Shafi. This preacher and emi- 
nent jurisconsult was in high reputation for his learning, self-denial, piety, 99 
devotion, and frugality ; eating of nothing but what he had gained by the labour 
of his hands, and supporting himself by copying and selling {books). He learned 
the Traditions in his native city from Umm Ibrahim F&tima al-Juzdaniya ( 1 ), 
daughter of Abd Allah, the hafiz Abu ’1-Kasim Ismail Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
al-Fadl (2), Abu ’1-Wafa Ghanim Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-Hasan al-Jaludi, Abu ’1-Fadl 
Abd ar-Rahim Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad al-Baghdadi, Abu ’1-Mutahhir al- 
Kasim Ibn al-Fadl Ibn Abd al-Wahid as-Saidalani, and others. He then went 
to Baghdad in the year 557 (A. D. 1162), and learned also Traditions from 
Abu ’1-Fath Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Baki, surnamed Ibn al-Batti, and others; he 
received also certificates from Z&hir as-Shahami (3), Abu ’1-Fath Ismail Ibn 
al-Fadl al-Ikhshidi (4), Abu ’1-Mubarak Abd al-Aziz Ibn Muhammad al-Azdi, 
and others, authorising him to (each in their name the Traditions which he 
had learned from them. He then returned to his native city, and, after stu- 
dying deeply, he Acquired surpassing ^information and attained celebrity. A 
number of works were composed by him, among others, an explanation of the 
obscurities met with in the TV ask and TVajiz of {Abu Hamid) al-Ghazzali, 
containing, besides, extracts from the books in which the doctrines staled in 
these two works are more fully staled. He wrote also a supplement to the Sup- 
plement (5) composed by Abu Saad al-Mutawalli. His legal decisions as a 
mufti were considered of the first authority at Ispahan. He was born in that 
city in one of the months of Rabi, A. H. 514 or 51 5 (A. D. 1121); he died in 
the same city on Wednesday night, 22 nd Safar, A. II. 600 (October, A. D. 
1203). — Ijli means belonging to Ijl Ibn Lujaim, a famous branch of the tribe 
of Rahiat al-Faras. Ijl was son of Lujaim Ibn Saab Ibn Ali Ibn Bakr lbn Wail. 
Abu Obaida ( 6 ) says that this Ijl was counted by the Arabs among their cele- 
brated idiots; he had an excellent horse, and some one said to him: “Every 
“ courser has a name; what is the name of yours?" “I have not named him 
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“ yet,” replied Ijl. “You should give him a name,” observed the other; on 
which Ijl put out one of his horse’s eyes, and said : “I name him al-Aawar (7).” 
On this a poet of the Desert composed the following verses : 

The sons of Ijl reproached me with a defect which is, however, the very defect of 
their father. Does there exist among men a person more foolish than Ijl? Did not 
their father put out the eye of his courser, and become thus proverbial for his stupidity? 

(1) Jtizddn. according to the author of the Mardsid, is a large village near Ispahan ; the people of that city 
call it LtizdAn. 

(2) Abu ’1-Kasim Ismail Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Fadl, one of the first traditionisls of his time, was born 
at Ispahan, A. H. 457 (A. D 1065); died A. H 535 (A. D. 1141). He composed, among other works, a com- 
mentary on the Koran, and an explanation of the Traditions of BokhAri and those of Moslim. The people of 
Baghdad said of him that since the time of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, he was the most talented man and the most 
learned traditionist that ever entered their city.— His life (in Arabic) is given in Meursinge’s Soydti Liber de 
Interpretibus Korani , Lugd. Bat. 1839. 

(3) According to Ibn al-Athlr, in his Kdmil , Z&hir as-ShahAmi was born A. H. 446 (A. D. 1054), and died 
533 (A. D. 1138-9). 

(4) Ikhshldi 1 believe to be the true reading, not Ikshld , as is printed in the Arabic text. It is singular 
that not one of the above-named traditionists should be noticed in the Tabakdt al-Muhaddith'ln ; but Ibn 
Khallikftn here supplies the most requisite information respecting them, namely, the time and the place in 
which they lived. 

(5) Tatimmat al-Tatimmat ( Completion of the Completion ): sec FlUgel’s Hajji Khalifa, Abanat, No. 3. 

(6) The life of the celebrated grammarian and philologer, Abti Obaida Mamar Ibn al-Muthanna, is given 
by Ibn Khallik&n. 

(7) A l- Ad war {blind of an eye); among the Arabs, surnames such as this, derived from a corporeal defect, 

are still common. * 



AL-ASAAD IBN MAMMATI. 

Al-Kadi ’1-Asaad (the most fortunate kadi) Abu ’1-Makarim Asaad Ibn 
al-Khatir Abi Said Muhaddib Ibn Mina Ibn Zakariya Ibn Abi Kudama Ibn Abi 
Malih Mammati al-Misri ( native of Egypt ) : (his poet, who was also a kdtib (1) 
and inspector of the government offices in Egypt, was a man of merit and 
author of a number of works. He versified the History of the sultan Salah 
ad-din and the book called Kalila and Dimna. His poetical compositions have 
been collected and form a diwdn , a copy of which I have seen in the handwriting 
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of his son, and from which I extracted a number of pieces ; the following, 
among others : 

Yon reproach me, [my friendly monitor t) and yon tell me to avoid the Very objects 
which people caution you to fly; do yon know that these objects are as [dear to me as) 
my eyes ? Nay, I assure you, my eyes have been more fatal to me than they (2). 

He composed the following verses on a heavy fellow whom he saw at Damas- 
cus: 



He is like two rivers which none on earth ever resembled ; in body he is like Thaura, 100 
and in mind like Barada (3) . 

Ibn Mammati has taken the idea expressed in the foregoing verses from these 
' lines composed by another poet: 

Ibn Bishr&n resembles the city of Jillik (4) ; when their qualities are set forth, both are 
without a rival. His words are [foul like) Barada, his body [slow like) Thaura, and 
his feeble intelligence [languid like) Yaztd(5). 

In one of Ibn Mammati’s long kasidas are found the following verses : 

How brightly his fires burn at night to attract the tardy guest (6) 1 He who draweth 
near to the light of his fire will not have reason to complain, provided he never re- 
ceived hospitality from foe family of Muhallab (7) . 

By the same, on a young grammarian : 

The gait of that slender youth raises my admiration and announces the elegance of 
his mind. His pronunciation is soft as a female’s, and his eyes are full of languor (8). 

Three other verses of his will be found in the life of Yahya Ibn Nizar al-Man- 
biji : there are some good thoughts in his poetry. The katib Imad ad-din makes 
mention of him in the Kharida, and quotes a number of passages composed by 
him ; he then gives the life of al-Khatir, Ibn Mammati’s father, with abundant 
extracts from his poems the following excellent lines, among others, on keeping 
a secret: 

I conceal the secret with which I am entrusted, and do not repeat it even to him who 
confided it to me ; but yet I forget it not For my ear never teaches my tongue the 
secret of him who has conversed with me in private. 

“1 met him at Cairo,” says the katib; “he was chief of al-Malik an-Nasir’s 
“ army-office ; he and his people (9) had been Christians, but they embraced 
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“ Islamism towards the beginning of Salah ad-din’s reign.” Muhaddib ad-din 
Ibn al-Lakhmi composed the following satirical verses on Ibn al-Mammati : 

The new converted Moslim is bat a weak proselyte ; his smiles betray his fell intent. 
Had [the grammarian) Sibawaih seen some of his verses, he would have coanted him 
among the signsof the feminine gender (10). 

When the hafiz Ibn Dihya Zu ’1-Nisbain (11) arrived at Arbela, and saw how 
sedulously the sultan of that city, Muzaffar ad-din, was occupied in celebrating, 
with great pomp, the anniversary of the Prophet’s birth (as shall be related in 
his life under the letter K (12)); he composed a work entitled at-Tanwir , etc. 
( Illumination , in praise of the bright Flambeau), and finishing with a long 
kasida in praise of Muzaffar ad-din, which commenced thus : 

Were it not for our enemies, those base informers, (our friends) would never have 
suspected ns [of ill). 

This book and poem were read to the prince, and I myself (afterwards) heard 
the work read in his presence in the month of Shaban, A. H. 626 (A. D. 1229), 
101 and (/ remarked that ) the kasida was in it; some time after, however, I found 
this very poem in a collection of pieces, and there attributed to Ibn Mammati, 
on which I said to myself that the editor, was probably mistaken. Then, still 
later, I saw the entire poem in the Diwan of Ibn Mammati’s poetical works, and 
found there stated that it had been composed by him in honour of the sultan 
al-Malik al-Kamil. This confirmed my suspicions, and I then met with the 
following passage in Ibn al-Mastawfi’s History of Arbela, where he speaks of 
Ibn Dihya: “I asked him the meaning which he wished to convey by the fol- 
“ lowing verse (of his poem ) : 

“ We should give our lives for a present offered by one whose hand is Jum&da 
“ and Muharram.” 

“ As he gave me no reply (1 3), I said : * It is perhaps like the idea which a poet 
“ has thus expressed: 

“ He is called by the names of the months; thus his hand is Jum&da and its con- 
“ tents Muharram (15).” 

“ On this, Ibn Dihya smiled and said : ‘That is what I meant.’ ” On reading 
this pa'ssage, I became strongly inclined to think that al-Asaad was the author of 
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the poem; for if Ibn Dihya had composed it, he would not have hesitated in re- 
turning an answer ( to Ibn al-Mastawfi! s question ) ; it must, however, be ob- 
served that this kasida was recited ( for the first time ) to the prince of Arbela, 
A. H. 606, and that al-Asaad died in that year; and moreover, he was then 
dwelling at Aleppo, and had no connexion whatever with the Aadilite dynasty (1 5). 
So, on the whole, God alone knows with certainty which of the two is the real 
author. Al-Asaad had fled from Egypt secretly through fear of the vizir Ibn 
Shukr (1 6), and retired to Aleppo, where he took refuge under the protection of 
the sultan al-Malik az-Zahir; he remained in that city till he died, on Sunday 
the 30th of the first Jumada, A. H. 606 (November, A. D. 1209), aged' 62 years. 
He was interred in the cemetery named al-Makam (17), by the road-side, near 
the mausoleum of the shaikh Ali al-Harawi (1 8). His father al-Khatir died on 
Wednesday, 6th Ramadan, 577 (A. D. 1 1 82). — His ancestor, Abu Malih, who 
was a Christian, received the surname of Mammdti from the following circum- 
stance : during a great dearth which happened in Egypt, he distributed alms and 
provisions in ahundance, and especially to the Moslim children ; and they, on 
seeing him, used to cry out Mammdti (19), so that he came to be known by this 
appellation. Such is the explanation which I received from Abd al-Azim al- 
Mundari (20), (may God preserve him for our advantage !) who then recited to 
me the following elegiac verses on Abu Malih’s death, with the remark that 
they were composed, as he believed, by Ibn Miknasa al-Maghribi (21) : 

The sky of generous actions and the son of praise have both disappeared. Where 
shall my hopes and expectations be placed, after the death of Abd ’1-Malth? 

I then looked out for these verses, and found that they were really his, and 
that other elegies by the same poet on Ibn Malih were still extant (22). 



(1) See note (7), page 26. 

(2) Such I suppose to be the meaning of these very obscure verses; the objects which be is cautioned to 
avoid.are the cruel beauties who inflame his heart with love; and yet, says he, my eyes, in contemplating their 
charms, have been more fatal to me than their cruelty. 

(3) See note (5). 

(4) The Mardstd says: “ Jillik , with a double l and two <’s, is a name given to the Ghflta {or valley of Da- 
“ maicut), or else to a village therein ; some say It is Damascus itself, and others that it is a statue of a female 
“ spouting water from itl mouth in one of the villages near Damascus." 

(5) Or else: The feebleness of his intellect is on the increase.— In translating these verses, I have supposed 
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that Barada, Thaura, and Taitd (three of the streams by which Damascus is watered), possessed certain qua- 
lities to which allusion is made. It may be, however, that the poet only meant to pun upon the words, as 
Bard signifies cold; Thaur> a bull; and Taxid, increases. 

(6) See page 100, note (4). 

(7) All the members of the Muhallab family were celebrated for their generosity ahd hospitality. 

(8) Such is the real meaning of these verses ; but persons conversant with Arabic grammar will perceive that 
the author has expressed his thoughts In words which the grammarians employ as technical terms. They are 
all to be found in M. de Sacy’g Grammaire Arabs. 

(9) Or: His band. 

(10) This is perhaps intended as an attack on Ibn Mamm&ti’s moral character: but the verses them- 
selves are so foil of quibbling, that it is not easy to guess the author’s real meaning. The first hemistich sig- 
nifies literally: a new (or a tradition) of Isldm is a new (or a tradition) weak (in authority). 

(11) His life will be found among the Omars. 

(12) The real name of Muzaffar ad-dtn was K&kob&ri. 

(13) It is some consolation to a European student, to find Arabic poets unable to understand verses in their 
own language. 

(14) Jf uharram, that is, soared , none being allowed to touch them. Jtmdda means dry month, which 
name was given to it when the Arabs used the solar year. It is well known that in the metaphorical lan- 
guage of the Arabs, a moist hand means generosity , and of course a dry one must denote avarice. 

(15) Al-Malik al-KAmil was son to al-Malik al-A&dil, the Aiyfibite, brother of Salah ad-dtn. 

(16) Safi ad-dtn Ibn Sbukr ad-Damtri acted as vizir to al-Malik al-AAdil till A. H. 609; he 

was again appointed vizir by al-Malik al-KAmil. (As-Soyfiti’s Husn al-Muh&dira , MS. of the Bib. du Boi , 
No. 652, folio 225, verso.) 

(17) This cemetery lies probably outside the Damascus gate, called by the natives Bib al-MakAm. 

(18) Ibn KhallikAn gives an account of this mausoleum in the life of Abfi 'i-Hasan Ali al-Harawi. 

(19) Mammdti was probably the children’s word for mother. 

(20) Abd al-Aztm was one of Ibn KhallikAn’s professors. See his life, page 89, note (4). 

(21) Al-KAid Abfi TAhir Ismail Ibn Muhammad, surnamed Ibn Miknasa, bore in Egypt the reputation of an 
eminent poet. ImAd ad-dtn has inserted in his Kharida (MS. of the Bib. du Roi , No. 1374, fol. 186 et seq.) 
a number of pieces composed by Ibn Miknasa, but does not fornish much information respecting the author. 
It only appears that his attachment to Abfi Maltb, and the elegies which he composed on his death, subjected 
him to the displeasure of the vizir of Egypt, Badr al-JamAli.— Now this vizir was nominated A. H. 467 ; con- 
sequently Ibn Maknasa must have lived till some time later. 

(22) They are to be found in the Kharida (see the preceding note); and this was probably the work which 
Ibn KhallikAn consulted. 



BAHA AD-DIN AS-SINJARI. 



Abu ’s-Saadat Asaad Ibn Yahya 
102 Wahb Ibn Habban Ibn Sawar Ibn 



Ibn Musa Ibn Mansur Ibn Abd al-Aziz Ibn 
Abd Allah Ibn Rafi Ibn Rabia Ibn Habban 
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as-Sulami as-Sinjlri (of the tribe of Sulaim and native of Sinjar), sumamed 
Baba ad-din (splendour of religion ), was a poet and a doctor of the sect of 
as-Shafi. As a jurisconsult, he had treated controverted points; but poetry was 
his ruling passion, and he was indebted for his celebrity to the ability which he 
displayed in that art. He devoted his poetical talent to the service of princesand 
obtained recompenses from them ; he (therefore) travelled over many countries 
for the purpose of celebrating the praises of the great. His poetical productions, 
both kasldas and short pieces, are in the hands of the public ; but 1 have never 
met with a complete collection of his works, nor do I know if his poems have 
been gathered into a diwan or not. Since (writing the above), I have found a 
large volume containing his complete works in the library at the mausoleum of 
al-Malik al-Ashraf (1) in Damascus, and I extracted from it the following verses 
of a long kasida in praise of the kadi Kamil ad-din Ibn as-Shahruzuri (2) : 

I swear by the love I bear thee that indifference has never entered the heart of thy 
lover, and well thou knowest the state of love in which he is. If a delator tell thee that 
thy lover has forgot thee, know that this delator is the very person who blamed him 
for loving thee. The state of thy afflicted lover, does it not bear witness for itself ? 
Does it not suffice to dispense with thy asking how he feels? Thou hast renewed the 
garment of his malady ; thou bast rent the veil which concealed his passion, and thou 
hast broken the tie which bound thee to him. Has a fault escaped him by inadver- 
tence ? or [hast thou rejected him for) the levity and presumption (3) to which tbou hadst 
accustomed him ? It is strange that a prisoner should lay down life and fortune for 
one who is free (from love). I should give my parents in ransom for that archer who 
shoots with his eyes, and the point of whose arrows no armour can withstand 1 He is 
filled with the sap of youth; his cheeks are saturated from the same pure source. 

( Admiring ) eyes embark in (the contemplation of) his charms, and risk being dfowned 
in the ocean of his beauty. Nothing is wanting to his perfection, and that extreme 
perfection screens Kam&l ad-dtn from the evil eye (4). The izdr traces the letter ndn 
(jj) upon his face, and the mole on his cheek forms the diacritical point. The dark- 
ness of his tresses is like the ( gloomy ) night of his aversion ; and the brightness of his 
forehead resembles the (clear) day of his friendship. 

Were it not my desire to avoid prolixity, 1 should give the entire poem, but 
what is here inserted is the portion more generally remarked. Two verses 
more are sometimes joined to the preceding, but I have omitted them from my 
inability to establish their authenticity. The following extract is taken from 
or\e of his kasldas: 

And that nymph with the slender waist, so sweet in character and whose glances are 
so tempting; who sometimes consents, sometimes refuses I Wine mantles on her lips (5), 
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and is transuded by her [rosy) cheeks. Her charms have closed on lovers the path of 
consolation; for them to consolation there is no approach. 

From another kasida by the same : 

The zephyrs awoke at dawn and perfumes (6) spread around them ; and I said, when 
they passed through the valley of Ghada : “Whose sweet breath is that?” 

When I was at my native place in the year 623 (A. D. \ 226), we were visited 
by Jam&l ad-din Abu ’1-Muzaffar Abd ar'-Rahman Ibn Muhammad, a native of 
Wasit, and generally known by the name of Ibn as-Sunainira; he took up his 
103 abode at the Muzaffarijra college (7) with us. This shaikh, who was one 
of the first poets of the age, had travelled over many countries, reciting to 
princes his eulogistic poems, and receiving from them gifts of great value. 
When he received company (8), he was visited by all those who were occu- 
pied in literary pursuits, and an agreeable conversation and discussion took place. 

He was then advanced in years, and he related one day the following anecdote : 

“ I once had Baha ad-din as-Sinjari for companion in a journey which I made 
“ from Sinjar to Ras Ain,” (or else “ from Ras Ain to Sinjar,”) and we halted at 
“ a spot on the way ; Baha ad-din had with him a boy named Ibrahim, whom 
“he treated with affection, and who then happened to be at a distance from 
(i us; so his master rose up to look for him, and called out repeatedly, ‘Ibra- 
“ him! Ibrahim!’ but the boy was too far off to hear him. Now there was an 
“ echo in that place, and as often as he shouted out ‘Ibrahim,’ it answered by 
“ repeating the word; on which he sat down for a moment, and then recited to 

me these verses: 

‘ My life for a friend who is cruel, although attached to me 1 who is far from my sight, 

‘ though near (to my heart) 1 The very rock which forms the echo of the valley answers 
‘ when I call him, but he answers not ( although my friend).’ 

Baha ad-din as-Sinjari had an acquaintance to whom he was greatly attached, 
and whom he met frequently; but a dispute having one day occurred between 
them, his friend discontinued seeing him. On this Baha ad-din sent to complain . 
of his absence, and the other wrote him in reply the two following lines of al- 
Hariri’s, which he has inserted in his fifteenth MaJcama (9) : 

Visit him whom you love but once each month, not oftener. It is only for one day 
in the month that the moon is looked at (10), and then eyes are no more turned to- 
wards her. ' 
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To this Baha ad-din answered by these verses in the same measure as the fore- 
going: 

When thou art sure of thy friend’s affection, visit him and fear not to be tiresome. 
Act as the sun which appears daily; not as the new moon which visits us only once each 
month. 

The following verses of his are frequently quoted : 

How happy the days I spent at Rama! how sweet the hours I passed at HAjir(U). 
They fled so quickly, that the first moments seemed to touch the last. 

In one of his kasidas , containing the description of wine, is found the follow- 
ing pretty thought : 

We nearly flew with gaiety, and the wine also had flown, were it not detained by the 
net which the bubbles formed on its surface. 

The katib Itnad ad-din makes mention of him in the kitdb as-Sail wa ’ z-Zail , 
and says, a He recited me these verses of his own : 

‘Tis wonderful that I should sail on the ocean of wealth, and yet die of thirst; but 
* the ways of the ocean are wonderful.’ ” 

He composed many fine pieces. His birth was in the year 533 (A. D. 1 1 38-9 ) ; 

0 

his death occurred at Sinjar about the beginning of the year 622 (A. D. 1225). 



(1) Al-Malik al-Ashraf died at Damascua, A.H. 635. Hi* life will be found in this work. 

(2) It was at first my intention to modify the ideas* contained in the singular extract which follows, but on 
further consideration, I preferred giving the real sense of the verses, and referring the reader to what I have 

. said on the subject in my Introduction. 

(3) Presumption J^t J : This, although the ordinary signification of the word, is not given in the lexicons. 
—See the Ditcdn cCAmro * l-kait , p. 11, note. 

(4) JUO! ; Oculus cujusdam Arabia Kemal dicti, qui homines aspectu necabat. (Heninski’s Lex.) 
This expression is generally employed to denote the influence of the evil eye, which affects more particularly 
those favoured by fortune or beauty. — verse itself is a specimen of the taste for quibbling which has 
pervaded Arabic poetry from the third century of the Hijra. * 

(5) See note (2), page 14. 

(6) Per(ltmes ; literally, grey ambergris . 

(7) This college was founded by the prince of Arbela, Musaffar aid-din KAkob&ri. His life is given in this 
work. 

(8) In Arabic Jdt5 means to sit , to hold a sitting , and to receive company . 

(9) See M. de Sacy’s edition of al-Harlri, page 154. 
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(10) This happens at the beginning or Ramad&n, as the Moslim fast commences when the new moon of 
that month make its appearance. 

(11) R&ma is situated, according to the Mardsidj on the road from Mekka to Basra, and Hdjir is a village 
in HijAz (see Ibn Khallik&n, Arabic text, page BtfT); these Wo spots have been celebrated by some of the Ara- 
bian poets. BahA ad-dtn, in choosing these names, wished to show that he had made good elauieal studies. 



AL-MUZANI. 

104 Abu Ibrahim Ismail Ibn Yahya Ibn Ismail Ibn Amr Ibn Ishak al-Muzani, dis- 
ciple of the imam as-Shafi.and a native of Egypt, was a man of austere life and 
great learning, a mujtahid (1 ), an able reasoner, and a profound thinker (2). 
He was the imam of the Shafites, and the first among them by his acquaintance 
with the legal system and juridical decisions of their founder, and by his know- 
ledge of the Traditions, which he transmitted on the authority of his master. 
He composed a great number of works, among others, a great and a small col- 
lection ( ab-Jami ) of Traditions, the Abridgment abridged (3), al-Manthur , 
or loose Notes, ar-Rasail al-Motabira ( the esteemed Treatises) , the Incita- 
tion to Learning, and the Kitab al-W i athdik (4). As-Shafi said, in speaking of 
al-Muzani, “ He is the champion of my doctrine.” As often as al-Muzani de- 
cided a question and inserted the result in his Abridgment (5), he would rise, 
and, turning towards the Mihrab (6), say a prayer composed of two rakas (7) 
in thanksgiving to the Divinity. It was said by Ibn Suraij that the Abridgment 
would go out of the world unblemished (8). This work is the basis of all the 
treatises composed on as-Shafi’s system of legal doctrine, the authors either imi- 
tating its arrangement, or explaining and developing its text. When Bakkar 
Ibn Kutaiba, the Hanefite doctor (whose life shall be given later) went from Bagh- 
dad to Egypt, where he had been appointed kadi, he hoped to meet al-Muzani 
and continued for some time in fruitless expectation; one day, however, they 
were both present at a funeral service, and Bakkar said to one of his disciples: 
“ Ask al-Muzani some question, that I may hear him speak.” This person said 
in consequence to al-Muzani: “0, Abu Ibrahim ! some of the Traditions con- 
“ tain a ‘prohibition of the liquor nabid (9)j and others permit its use; why 
“ therefore have you ( doctors ) preferred the prohibition to the permission?” 
To this al-Muzani replied: “None of the learned have ever maintained that 
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“ nabid was forbidden before the promulgation of Islamism, and authorised 
“ after; and the unanimous opinion is, that it was lawful (in the former time)', 

“ this therefore confirms the authenticity of the Tradition which forbids its 
“ use (10).” Ibn Bakkar approved his reasoning, and it is, certainly, a decisive 
argument. Al-Muzani was extremely careful in avoiding the least infringe- 
ment of the law, and his precaution went so far that, in every season of the 
year, he drank out of a brass vessel (11), and he replied when spoken to on the 
subject: “I am told that they make use of dung in the fabrication of pitchers, 
and fire does not purify it (12).” It is related that when he missed being pre- 
sent at public service in the mosque, he repeated his prayers alone twenty-five 
times, in order to regain the merits attached to those which are said with the 
congregation : in this, he founded his opinion on the authority of the following 
declaration made by Muhammad: “ Prayers made with the congregation are 
“ five and twenty times better than prayers said by one of you when alone (1 3).” 
He lived in the practice of severe and rigid self-mortification, (his sanctity 
was so great , that) he obtained the fulfilment of his prayers, and not one of 
as-Shafi’s disciples ever hoped to surpass him in any point. It was he who 
washed the corpse of as-Shafi ( previous to its interment ); some say, however, 
that he was aided in that office by ar-Rabi (al-Muradi). Ibn Yunus makes men- 
tion of him in his History (of Egypt), and gives his names in full, but his 
ancestor Ishak is there called Muslim; he then says, “the disciple of as-Shafi,” 
and mentions the date of his death, which accords with what is stated 
above (14); he says also: “He had the talent of explaining the Traditions; 
“ and he was eminently trustworthy in their transmission, as the most acute 
“ doctors unanimously allow; he led an austere life, and was one of the best of 
“ God’s creation: his merits were abundant.” He died at Misr on the 24th 
Ramadan, 264 (May, A. D. 878), and was buried near the mausoleum of 
the imam as-Shafi, in the lesser Karafa (1 5), at the foot of Mount Mukattam, 
where I visited his tomb. Ibn Zulak says, in his Lesser History, that he was 
aged 89 years, and that funeral prayers were said over him by ar-Rabi al-Mu- 
radi. — Muzani means belonging to Muzaina, a great and well known tribe, 
which was so named after Muzaina, daughter of Kalb. 

(1) The term mujtahid is employed in Moslim divinity to denote a doctor who exerts all his capacity for the 
purpose of forming a right opinion upon a legal question. This title was very frequent in the first ages of 
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Islamism ; but the principal points of law haying been fixed by the doctors, and more particularly by the 
founders of the four orthodox sects, the exercise of private judgment in legal questions ceased soon after to 
be recognized. Some later doctors, as-Soyttti for instance, claimed the title and the right, but both were 
refused to them by public opinion.— For further information, see M. de Sacy’s Chrestomathie , tom. I, p. 169, 
and the works there mentioned. 

(2) Literally : A diver for subtle ideas. 

(3) This is one of the most celebrated treatises on the legal doctrines of the Shafite sect; Hajji Khalifa 
says that al-Muzani was the first who wrote on the subject, in which case it is difficult to explain the title of 
his work. 

(4) This is perhaps a treatise on bonds. 

(5) In the Arabic text, fors^s^sH* read . 

(6) See note (3), page 37. 

(7) The word roka, written incorrectly rika by European authors, designates a certain number of proster- 
nations and prayers; the taldt, or legal prayer, is composed of two, four, six, or more rakas. See D’Ohsson's 
Empire Othom n t. II, p. 82. Hamilton’s Hedaya , preliminary discourse, p. 53. 

(8) Literally: An unblemished virgin. 

(9) Nabtd, a sweet and slightly fermented liquor made with dates or raisins.— See the authorities cited by 
M. de Sacy in his Chrcstomathie, tom. I, p. 403; and Mishk&t al-Mat&bih , vol. 2, p. 339. 

(10) The point of al-Muzani’s argument is this: it is unanimously allowed that Nabtd was lawful before Isla- 
mism, so an order of Muhammad to authorise its use would have been unnecessary and unmotived; (he 
tradition which contains such am order is therefore to be rejected, more especially as it is in contradiction 
with another to which a similar objection cannot be made. 

(11) Water contained in a brass vessel does not cool in summer, for which reason they prefer putting it 
into a porous earthen decanter, in which it speedily acquires a lower temperature by evaporation. 

(12) In the Moslim law, there is a section which treats specially of purification.— See D’Ohsson’s Emp. 
Othom., tom. I, and Hamilton’s Hedaya , preliminary discourse, p. 53. 

(13) See Matthew’s Mithkdt al-Mat&bih , vol. I. p. 224, where the meaning of this tradition is, however, 
totally misunderstood. 

(14) It may easily be perceived that this passage has been added in the margin later, and afterwards inserted 
in the wrong place; it should have been placed lower down. 

(15) See page 53, note (12). 






ABU ’L-ATAHIYA. 

Abu Ishak Ismail- Ibn al-Kasim Ibn Suwaid Ibn Kais&n al-Aini, member by 
adoption of the tribe of Anaza, and surnamed Abfl ’1-Atahiya, a celebrated 
poet, was born at Ain at-Tamr, a village situated in the province of Hijaz, near 
Medina, or, according to some, in the regions which are irrigated by the Eu- 
108 phrates; Yakut al-Hamawi says, however, in his Mushtarik, that it .lies near 
Anbar ; but God knows best. He was brought up at Kufa, and then settled at 
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Baghdad; the surname of al-Jarrdr was given to him because he sold earthen 
jars (1). His passion for Otba, a slave belonging to the khalif al-Mahdi, is well 
known, and it was to celebrate her charms that he composed the greater part of 
his amatory pieces, such as the following : 

I informed Otba that for her sake I was on the brink of perdition : bathed in tears, 
I complained of the woes I underwent {from, my affection ) towards her. Fatigued at 
length by my lamentations, doleful as those of a wretch reduced to penury, she said : “ Is 
“ any one aware of what you tell me?” And I answered : “ Every person knows it (2) .” 

He wrote also to al-Mahdi these lines, in which he intimated his wish to 
obtain her from him : 

There is one thing on earth to which my soul is attached, and the fulfilment of mv 
wishes depends upon God, and al-Mahdi the maintainer [of his orders). I despair of 
success, and then your contempt for, the world and worldly goods revives my hopes. 

It is related by al-Mubarrad, in his Kamil, that Abu ’l-Alahiya, having ob- 
tained permission to offer a present to the khalif on the festivals of the new year 
and the autumnal equinox, brought him, on one of these anniversaries, an ample 
porcelain vase, containing a perfumed garment of delicate texture, on the 
border of which he had inscribed the verses just given. On this, the khalif 
had some intention of bestowing Otba upon him, but she recoiled with dis- 
like, and exclaimed: “ Commander of the Faithful! treat me as becomes a 
“ female and a member of your household (3). Will you give me up to a nasty 
“ man who sells jars and gains his livelihood by verses?” By this appeal, the 
khalif was induced to spare her such an affliction, and he ordered the vase to be 
filled with money and given to the poet. Abu ’l-Atahiya then said to the ac- 
countants charged to pay him : ( ‘It was gold pieces which he ordered me;” but 
they replied : “ So much we shall not give you ; but if you choose, you may have 
“ it filled with silver pieces.” They then waited till he declared his choice, 
and he balanced ( between the two conditions) during a year ( before coming to 
a decision ). Otba, on learning this, said: “Were he in love, as he pre- 
“ tends, he would not have spent his time in balancing the difference between 
“ pieces of gold and pieces of silver; he has totally ceased to think of me.” — 
The following is one of his eulogistic passages: 

0, emir 1 I am sheltered from the vicissitudes of Fortune, when moored under thy 
protection (4). Were it possible for men to pay thee fitting honour, they had given the 
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tender skin of their cheeks to make thee sandals . Onr camels complain of thy cruelty : 
they cross desert wastes and sands to reach thee; and when they bear us to thee, they 
are lightly laden ; — bat when they depart with us, their burden is heavy (5) . 

These verses were addressed by him to Omar Ibn al-Ala (6), who rewarded 
him with 70,000 ( dirhims ), and clothed him with so many robes of honour, that 
he was unable to rise. This liberality having excited the jealousy of the other 
poets, Omar assembled them and said: ‘‘It is strange that you poets should be 
* ‘ so jealous of each other. When one of you comes to us with a kastda com- 
“ posed in our praise, he employs fifty verses to celebrate the charms of his 
“ mistress, and he does not begin to mention us till the sweetness of his praises 
“ is exhausted, and the brilliancy of his verses faded : but Abu ’1-Atahiya cele- 
“ brates his beloved in a few verses and then says : O, emir! I am sheltered, 
“ from the vicissitudes of Fortune .” — (Omar here repeated the lines which 
have been just given.)— “ Why, then, are you jealous?” — This emir having 
waited for a short time before giving to Abu ’1-Atahiya a mark of his generosity 
in recompense for this eulogium, the poet wrote to him these lines complaining 
of the delay : 

106 An evil eye has disappointed our hopes, O Omari by shedding its influence on thy 
generosity ; and we require amulets and charms to annul its effects. We shall exorcise 
thee with verses till they weary out (and expel) thy illness ; and if thou dost not recover, 
we shall exorcise thee with surats (of the Koran) (7) . 

The celebrated poet Ashja as-Sulami (8) relates the following anecdote: “The 
“ khalif al-Mahdi having given permission to the public to enter into his pre- 
“ sence, we went in, and he told us to sit down, and it happened that Bashshar 
“ Ibn Burd sat down beside me. The khalif then kept silence, and the public 
“ also kept silence. Then Bashshar heard the sound of a voice, and he said to 
“me: ‘Who is that?’ I replied: ‘Abu ’1-Atahiya.’ ‘Do you think,’ said he, 
“ ‘ he will dare to recite in this assembly?’ ‘I think he will,’ said I. Then 
“ al-Mahdi ordered him to recite, and he commenced thus: 

* What is the matter with my mistress? what is the matter ? she is haughty, and I 
< support her disdain 

“ Here Bashshar pushed me with his elbow and said: ‘Did you ever see a 
“ more audacious fellow, to dare to pronounce such a verse in such a place?’ 
“ The poet then came to these lines : 
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* The khalifat advanced to him in pomp (9) and submitted to his will . It alone was 

* fitted for him, and he alone for it - If any other aspired after it, the earth had shook 
‘ [with horror) . If our inmost thoughts disobey him, our good deeds will not be ac- 

* cepted by God (10).’ 

‘ ‘ Here Bashshar said : ‘ Look, Ashja ! and see if the khalif do not spring ( with 
“ delight ) from his cushion?’ The fact was that AbO ’1-Atahiya was the only 
“ man who retired from the assembly with a recompense.”— Abu ’1-Atahiya 
composed many verses on ascetic subjects ; he was one of the principal among 
those poets who flourished in the first ages of islamism (1 1 ), and he ranked in the 
same class with Bashshar, Abu Nuwas, and that party. He composed a great 
deal of poetry; he was born A. H. 130 (A. D. 747-8), and died at Baghdad on 
Monday, 3rd or 8th of the latter Jumada, 211 (September, A. D. 826), or 213 
according to some. His tomb is on the bank of the river Isa (1 2), opposite the 
bridge of the Oilmen ( Kantarat az-Zaiyaiin). When on the point of death, 
he expressed the desire that Mukharik (1 3) the singer should come and sing, 
close by him, the following verses, which belong to a poem composed by him- 
self: 

When the term of my existence expires, the grief of the females who mourn me will 
be short. My friend will cease to think of me; he will forget my love, and -find a new 
friend after losing me. 

By his last will, he ordered this verse to be inscribed on his tomb : 

% 

Life which ends in death is a life soon embittered. 

It is related that he once met Abu Nuwas, and asked him how many verses 
he composed in a day, to which the other answered. One or two. “But I,” said 
Abu ’1-Atahiya, “can make one or two hundred in a day.” “ Yes,” replied Abu 
Nuwas, “ because you make verses such as this : 

‘ O, Otbal what is the matter with thee and me? 0, that I had never seen thee!’ 

“ Now if I chose, I could make one or two thousand such. But I compose 107 
“ verses like this : 

4 a manu mulieris in vestimento hominis, cui duo sunt amatores, pedico et scorta- 
‘ tor (14).’ 

“ If you tried to make a verse such as that, time would fail you.” — The fol- 
lowing verses of his are elegantly expressed : 
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I loved thee, and my passion was so excessive, that my companions, when they ap- 
proached, smelled off my clothes the fire which consumed me. 

Among the verses which he composed on Otba, the slave of al-Mahdi, are the 
following : 

Brothers! love is causing my death: announce to the tomb (15) the approach of a 
hastening traveller. Blame me not for submitting to love; know that my occupation is 
most serious (16) . 

This piece also was written by him on Otba : 

For Otba my eyes shed floods of tears ; who has ever seen, before, a victim weep 
like me from excessive love for his assassin. I have held forth my hand to implore 
your favour, what give you then to him who solicits ? If you refuse him, grant him 
a kind word instead. If you this year withhold from him ( your love), encourage him 
to expect it the next. 

The philologer Said relates, in his Kitab al-Fusus , that Abu ’1-Atahiya visited 
one day Bashshar Ibn Burd, and said to him : “I admire these verses of yours, in 
“ which you give an excuse for shedding tears : 

4 How often has shame induced me to conceal my tears from a friend, who would 
‘ perceive them, however, and blame my weakness, and then my answer was: “I am 
4 not weeping, but I struck my eye with my cloak as I was going to put it on.” ’ 

To which Bashshar replied: “It was from your sea, 0 shaikh! that I drew 
“ that idea, and from your quarry (17) that I shaped it out; did you not antici- 
“ pate me when you composed these lines: 

‘ They said, “Thou weepest,” and I answered, “No; the man of firm mind never 
4 weeps under affliction ; but a sharp splinter of wood has struck the pupil of my eye I” 
4 44 Why then do both eyes shed tears? did a splinter wound them both?” ’ 

On this, Said observes that they had been anticipated in this idea by al-Hu- 
taiya (1 8), who says : 

4 When a tear flows from my eye, I say : 4 4 It is a mote which makes it weep. ” ’ 

Abu ’1-Atahiya once renounced poetry (19), and he related the following cir- 
cumstance ( resulting from that determination)'. “As i persisted in my refusal 
44 to compose verses, the khalif al-Mahdi ordered me to be put into prison (20). 

108 <( On entering, I shuddered at the sight of an object which appalled me, and I 
4 ‘ looked about for a place of refuge, when I found the cause of my terror to be 
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“ an elderly man of respectable appearance, with goodness marked on his coun- 
“ tenance. I therefore went over to him and sat down without saluting, for I 
“ was troubled in mind, and contused and absorbed in thought. I remained 
“ thus for some time, when the man pronounced these verses : 

‘ I accustomed myself to the touch of misfortune till it became familiar to me, and my 
‘ resignation under grief conducted me to patience. My despair in mankind has made 
* me confident that the bounty of G.od will come from some quarter which I know not.’ 

“ I admired these verses, and was consoled hy them; my reason also returned 
“ to me, and 1 said: 'May God exalt you! have the kindness to repeat them.’ 
“ To this he answered: ‘Unfortunate Ismail! how little politeness you possess! 
*• how weak your mind! how faint your courage! On entering, you did not 
“ salute me as one Moslim should do to another, neither did you ask me the 
“ question which one just arrived addresses to him who has sojourned for some 
“ time; but when you heard two verses of poetry, (which is the sole good, and 
“ accomplishment, and means of livelihood granted thee by God,) you begin by 
M asking me to recite, as if we were acquaintances, and united by friendship 
“ sufficiently old to render reserve unnecessary; neither did you mention what 
“ has happened to yourself, nor make an excuse for your unpoliteness at first.’ 
“ To this I replied: ‘Have the kindness to excuse me, for less than what I un- 
“ dergo would suffice to disorder the senses.’ * And for what reason,’ said he, 
“ ‘have you renounced poetry, which was the cause of the high honour in which 
“ those people (21 ) held you, and the means by which you acquired their favour? 
“ You must continue to make verses, if you wish to obtain your liberty. As 
“ forme, I shall be soon called forth and questioned respecting Isa Ibn Zaid, son 
“ of the blessed Prophet (22); and if I discover to them where he is, I shall have 
“ to answer for his blood before God, and the Prophet will be my accuser; and 
“ if I refuse, I shall be put to death; so it is I, rather than you, who should be 
“ dejected, and yet you see my firmness, resignation, and self-command.’ These 
“ reproaches put me to shame, and I said to him : ‘May God deliver you !’ He 
“ replied : ‘I shall not join a refusal to my reprimand; listen to the verses.’ 
“ He then recited them to me several times, till I got them by heart, and he 
“ and I having been then called forth, I said to him: ‘May God exalt you ! who 
“ are you?* He answered : 'I am Hadir, the friend of Isa Ibn Zaid.’ We were 
“ then conducted into the presence of al-Mahdi, and as we stood before him, 
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“ he said to the man: ‘ Where is Isa Ibn Zaid?’ The other answered: ‘ How . 
“ should I know where is Isa Ibn Zaid? You pursued him, and he fled from 
“ you into some country, and you put me in prison; how then could I hear 
“ of him?’ * Where,’ said al-Mahdi, ‘was he concealed? where did you last 
“ see him? in whose house did you meet him?’ ‘I did not meet him,’ an- 
“ swered Hadir, ‘ since his concealment, and I know nothing of him.’ ‘I swear 
“ by Allah,’ said al-Mahdi, ‘if you do not direct us where to find him, I shall 
“ strike off your head on the spot.’ ‘Do as you please,’ replied the prisoner; 
“ ‘ I shall not direct you where to discover the son of the Apostle of God; as I 
‘ ‘ should then have to answer for his blood in the presence of God and his apos- 
“ tie : were he even between my clothes and my skin, I should not discover him 
“ to you.’ ‘Strike off his head!’ said al-Mahdi; and it was done (23). He 
“ then called me forward and said: ‘Choose either to make verses or to be sent 
“ after him.’ ‘ I shall make verses,’ I replied. ‘Let him go,’ said he; and I 
“ went forth free.” — The kadi Abu Ali at-Tanukhi mentions a third verse, 
besides the two given in the preceding narration ; it is as follows : 

Were I not resigned to bear with the afflictions which Fortune forces me to undergo, 
my complaints against Fortune had long continued. 

The anecdotes related of Abu ’1-Atahiya are very numerous. — Anazi 
means descended from Anaza , who was son of Asad Ibn Rabia. — A ini means 
belonging to Ain at-Tamr , the village before mentioned. . 



(1) Earthen jars, in Arabic jirar , sing .jarra; tbe French jarre is manifestly derived from the same source. 

(2) The poet thus confesses his indiscretion in divulging the name of his mistress. 

(3) Or more literally : Respect my rights as a member of your harem and a person in jour service. In this 
phrase, the word imperative of the verb , to have consideration for , to respect , is understood. 

(4) Literally : When I have attached cords to the emir. 

(8) By tbe presents yon have made us. 

(6) Omar Ibn al-AlA was governor of Taberistan in A. H. 167 (A. D. 783-4).— (Ibn al-Athtr.) 

(7) See Lane’s Modem Egyptians . 

(8) AbA ’1-Walld Ashjk Ibn Amr as-Sulami was born at Rakka 2L3jJI in Mesopotamia. Having termi- 
nated his studies in belles-lettres, he went to Baghdad and gained admittance into the society of the Barma- 
kides, one of whom, Jaafar Ibn Tahya, favoured him with his peculiar patronage and introdnced him to 
Hartim ar~Raschtd. The year of his death is not given in the Khatlb’s abridged History of Baghdad, from 
which the above particulars are taken. (See MS. No. 634, fol. 74 ) Some verses of AshjA’s are to be found 
in the Ham&sa, and his life, with copious extracts from his poetry, is given in the Bughiat at-Talab; MS. 
No. 726, fol. 143, 
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(9) Or more literally : Sweeping the ground with its train. 

(10) Allusion to the maxim, that the act is to be judged after the intention. 

(11) Arabian critics diride poets into sereral classes: the JAhili was one who lived before the promulgation 

of Islambm ; the Mukhadram lived both before and after that epoch, and the Jf uwullad jJy- 

came next in order, his birth having taken place after Muhammad had announced his mission. 

(12) The river or canal of Isa branched off the Euphrates, and flowed into the Tigris at Baghdad. 

(13) This MukhArik, whose name has been already given, but incorrectly, in the life of Ibrahim Ibn 
al-Mahdi (see page 18), was one of the first singers of his time. He once sung in the presence of the khalif 
ar-Rashtd, who was so delighted, thai he caused the curtains usually placed between himself and the musicians 
to be removed, and ordered him to draw' near and sit on the throne by his side. MukhArik w as afterwards 
attached to the service of al-MAmfin and accompanied him to Damascus. He died A. H. 230 (A. D. 844-41), 
at Sarra-man-raa. He was surnamed Abfl ’1-HinA I (Abfl '1-MahAsin's NujiUm ax-Z Akira, MS. No. 689, 
/bi. 191.) 

(14) He probably cites this abominable verse on account of its extreme energy, which is here purposely 
softened, even in the Latin translation. Its import I judge to be satirical. 

(15) Literally: To the shrouds. 

(16; That is: lam preparing for death, which is rendered inevitable by the cruelty of my mistress. 

(17) Literally : Your undressed, or unfinished arrow. 

(18) Le nom de Hotaya, sous lequel ce poete est devenu cdlAbre, est un sobriquet qui lui fut donnA A cause 

del’exiguitA de sa taille. Son veritable nom Atait Djarwal et son prAnom Abou Moulalca ISuJL* y 

Sa naissance Atait illAgitime et sa gAnAalogie incertaine. II passait pour Atre le fils d'un certain Aus, de la 
tribu d’Abs. Au reste, quand il Atait fAchA contre les banou Abs,ll se disait issu des banou Dhol ben ChaibAn, 
et quand il se brouillait avec les banou Dhol, il rapportait son origine aux banou Abs. 

Hotaya a vAcu dans le paganisms et l’islamisme. Il se fit musulman, ensuite il abjura, puis il embrassa de 
nouveau la foi mahomAtane. C’est un poAte du premier mArite ; mais il Atait avare, laid, mAcbant, impie, trAs- 
hardi a demander, et trAs-ardent a sati riser ceux qui ne lui donnaient rien ; ce qui le faisait beaucoup redou- 
ter. Plusieurs connaisseurs disaient: De tous les poAtes, Hotaya est celui dont les vers offrent le moins de prise 
a la critique. On cite avec estime, comme renfermant une pensAe vraieet bien exprimAe, covers de Hotaya: 

44 Celui qui fait le bien estsflr d’en trouver la rAcompense; entre Dieu et les hommes le bienfait n’est jamais 
perdu.” 

Hotaya Atant devenu ennemi de ZibricAn fils de Badr, par suite d’une aventure qu’il serait trop long de 
raconter, fit une satire contre ce personnage. ZibricAn alia se plaindre au calife Omar, qui, pour punir 
Hotaya, le fit jeter dans une basse-fosse. Hotaya y resta plusieurs jours ; ensuite il adressa au calife une 
piAce de vers touchante qui flAchit sa colAre. Omar le fit tirer de la fosse et amener en sa prAsence ; puis il 
luidit: “Garde-toi dAsormais de satiriser qui que ce soit. — C’est pourtant la satire qui m’a fait vivre jus- 
u qu'A ce jour, dit Hotaya.— Garde-toi, ajouta Omar, de dire : lln tei vaut mieux qu’un tel, cette famille est 

mellleure que cette autre. — Cette dAfense, rApliqua le poAte, est une satire des hommes en gAnAral plus 
44 piquante que je n’en pourrais faire (car la consAqueoce qui en rAsulte est que tous les hommes sont Agale- 
44 ment mauvais).- Si je ne craignais d’Atablir un usage funeste, dit Omar, irritA deces rAponses, je te cou- 
44 penis la langue. Ya, tu appartiens maintenant A celui que tu as insultA. ZibricAn! prends-le, et fais-en 
44 ce que tu voudras.” ZibricAn passa son turban autour du col de Hotaya et l’emmena. Des personnages de 
la tribu de Bakr-wail le rencontrerent tratnant son captif et lui demandArent sa grAce. ZibricAn la leur ac- 
corda, et remit Hotaya entre leurs main*. 

27 
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Hotaya vivait encore sous le calife Moawia ; il a compost des vers k la louange de Bald ben Nasai, gouver- 
oeur de Mddine du terns de Moawia. Dans la suite, AyAr fils de Hotaya rencontrant un jour Kbalad Sis de 
Said, lui dit : “Moo pAre est mort apr&s avoir regu du tien 20 miile pieces d’argeut, en recompense de cinq 
“ po&mea qu’ilavait faits en 1'honneur de Said. Ce que vons nous avez donud eat disaipd aujourd’hui, et ee 
44 que mon pAre vous a donoA reste entier. - C’est vrai, rApondit Khalid, c’est nous qui vous devons de la 
44 reconnaissance. ’— (Aghani, L f. 04 09. IV. f.13.) 

For this curious note, I am indebted to the friendship of M. Caussin de Perceval.— Reiske, in his edition 
of AbO 1-FadA’s Annals (tom. I, pag. 78 adnot .), gives some other anecdotes respecting the poet al-Hutaiya. 

(10) In the Arabic text, for read jjuJI. It would seem, from the Khattb’s History of Baghdad, that 

he renounced poetry from religious motives. 

(20) In the Arabic s To be put into the prfean for crime* ^ar-. This place of confinement was 

probably so called to distinguish it from the Matbak, or state prison of Baghdad. 

(21) Thote people , a disrespectful manner of alluding to the AbbAside family : ihe speaker was a partisan 
of the descendants of Ali 

(22) This is certainly a mistake, no such person as Isa, son of Zaid son of Muhammad, is noticed by histo- 

rians, as having lived under the reign of al-Mahdi; and Zaid Ibn HAritha, the adopted son of Muhammad, 
could not have had a son living at the time of al-Mahdi' s accession (A. H. 158), since he was slain at the battle 
of Muta, in A. H. 8. It is true that among the descendants of Ali and FAtima, daughter of Muhammad, there 
was a Zaid son of al-Hasan son of Ali, who had two sons, Yahya and a 1- Hasan, the latter of whom was gover- 
nor of Medtoa for al-Mans&r, and died A. H. 168. It i6 not, however, possible to suppose that the author was 
mistaken in the name, and meant to say al-Ha$an Ibn Zaid; for Abft '1-MahAsin states, in his History of 
Egypt, that al-Hasan Ibn Zaid, who was noted for his piety, had been deprived of his place by al-Mansfir, and 
was then imprisoned by his orders and deprived of his property ; but that al-Mahdi, on his accession to the 
khalifat, set him at liberty, restored him his wealth, reinstated him in his place, and continued invariably to 
treat him with the greatest favour. Al-Hasan Ibn Zaid died A. H. 168 (A D. 784-5). The author of the 
Genealogy of the descendants of Ali, MS of the Bib. du Boi , No. 853, says that the death of al-Hasan took 
place at HAjlr a place situated between Mekka and Medina. 

(23) The Arabic text runs thus: 4 4 He said: Strike off Ids head l and he gave orders concerning him, and 
44 his head was struck off.” This tautology must be attributed to the inattention of the author. 



ABU ALI L-KALI. 

109 The philologer Abu Ali Ismail al-Kali was son of al-Kasim Ibn Aidun Ibn 
Harun Ibn Isa Ibn Muhammad Ibn Salman ; his ancestor Salman was an en- 
franchised slave of the Omaivide khalif Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan. Abu Ali sur- 
passed all his contemporaries by his extensive acquaintance with philology, 
poetry, and the grammatical doctrines established by the learned of Basra. He 
received his philological information from Abu Bakr Ibn Duraid, Abu Bakr Ibn 
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al-Anbari, Niftawaih, Ibn Durustuya and other masters, and he had for pupil in 
that science Abu Bakr az-Zuhaidi ai-Andalusi, author of the Abridgment of 
(al- Khalil Ibn Ahmads Arabic dictionary , entitled') the Ain. Al-Kali is 
author of a number of fine works, such as the kitab al-Amdli ( book of dic- 
tations) (1); the kitab al-Bari , which is a treatise on philology, arranged in alpha- 
betical order, and filling five thousand leaves ; a treatise on the short and the 
long Alif ; another on camels and their propagation ; a treatise on the external 
characteristics of man; one on the horse and his different colours; a comparative 
essay on the first and fourth forms of the Arabic verb; a history of the combats 
in which the ( most celebrated ancient Arab) cavaliers met their death; and 
an explanation of. the Moallakas. In his travels through various countries, he 
visited Baghdad in the year 303 (A. D. 91 5-6), and stopped at Mosul, to learn the 
Traditions delivered by Abu Yala al Mausili (2) ; in 305 he returned to Bagh- 
dad, and remained there till 328 ; when in that city he wrote down the Tradi- 
tions. On leaving Baghdad, he went to Spain, and entered Cordova on the 26th 
Shaban, 330. He continued to dwell in that capital till his death, and it was there 
that he taught by dictation his kitab al-Amdli, and most of his other works. Yusuf 
Ibn Harfin ar-Ramadi, whose life shall be given in the letter Y, composed an elegant 
kasida in praise of Abu Ali ’1-Kali, a portion of which the reader will there find 
inserted. Al-Kali died al Cordova on Friday evening, 6th of the second Rabi 
(some say the first Jumada), A. H. 356 (March, A. D. 967); he was buried in 
the cemetery of Mata, outside Cordova, and funeral prayers were said over him 
by Abu Abd Allah al-Jubairi. He was born in the second Jumada, A. H. 288 
(June, A. D. 901), at Manazjird in Diar Bakr, of which place mention has 
already been made in the life of al-Manazi (3). The reason of his being sur- 
named Kali was, that in going to Baghdad, he travelled with people from Kali 
Kala, in consequence of which he was called Kali (or native of Kali Kala) ever 
after. As-Samani says that this place is in the territory of Diar Bakr, but I read 
in the katib Imad ad-din's History of the Seljuks that Kali Kala is the same town 
as Eraerum. Al-Baladori (4) says, in his kitab al-Bulddn, or history of the 
Victories of Islamism, in treating of the conquest of Armenia: “ At one time the 
“ Greek empire was broken up, and several princes governed the provinces with 
“ nearly absolute authority; one of them was called Arminiacos, and was suc- 
“ ceeded on his death by his wife Kali ; it was she who bnilt this city, and gave it 
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“ the name of Kali Kalah, which means the goodness of Kali ; this word has 
“ been altered by die Arabs to suit the genius of their language, and they say 
“ Kali Kala. The image of this princess is engraved on one of the gates of the 
“ city (5).” 



(1) A copy of the AmAli is in the Bib. du Roi t fonds Austin , No. 403. It contains a number of Tradi- 
tions relative to Muhammad ; an immense quantity of notes respecting the ancient Arabs, their proverbs, 
language, and poetry; anecdotes of the poets who lived under the early khalifs; pieces In prose and verse 
preserved by tradition, and which the author learned from the Ups of his masters, etc. He says in his 
preface, that he had long treasured up this precious information and concealed it from the profane; that he 
had sought a person worthy of receiving it and capable of appreciating its value; and having heard of the 
glorious reign of the Commander of the Faithful, Abd ar-RahmAn Ibn Muhammad, he faced the dangers of 
land and sea, and went to Spain, where he received the greatest encouragement from that khalif, and was 
induced to publish his work by dictating it from memory at Cordova, and in the great mosque of az-ZahrA — 
It is a curious book, and tarnishes much information on Arabiim (L* j&) y or the philology of the ancient 
Arabic language; it fills 338 folio pages very closely written. 

(2) The hlfiz AM Tala Ahmad Ibn AU Ibn al-Muthanna at-Tamlmi is the author of a well known Mum- 
nod, or collection of authenticated Traditions, which he received from a great number of persons of the high- 
est credibility: he composed also some works on ascetic devotion and other subjects. He was remarkable for 
his humiUty, mildness of temper, amenity of manners, and veracity. Born at Mosul, A. H. 210 (A. D. 826); 
died A. H. 307 (A. D. 919*10).— (Ad-Dahabi’s Tdrikh al-Itldm, MS. of the Bib. du Roi, No. 646.) 

(3) See page 128. 

(4) The life of Ahmad Ibn Yahya al-Balldori has been given by M. Hamaker in his Specimen Catalogi 
Cod., page 11. 

(5) Or: “ Is over one of its gates.'* 



THE SAHIB IBN ABBAD. 

The Sahib Abu '1-Kasim Ismail Ibn Abi’l-Hasan Abbad Ibn al- Abbas Ibn Abbad 
Ibn Ahmad Ibn Idris at-Talakani, was the pearl of his time, and the wonder of 
his age for his talents, his virtues, and his generosity. He acquired his know- 
ledge of pure Arabic from Ibn Faris, author of the Afujmil , Abu ’1-Fadl Ibn 
HOal-Omaid and others. At-Thaalibi, in his Yatima, speaks of him in these 
terms: “I am unable to find expressions sufficiently strong to satisfy my wishes, 
“ so that I may declare to what a height he attained in learning and philological 
“ knowledge; how exalted a rank he held by his liberality and generosity; how 
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“ far he was placed apart by the excellence of his qualities, and how completely 
“ he united in himself all the various endowments which are a source of just 
“ pride to their possessor (1); for my words aspire in vain to attain a height 
“ which may accord with even the lowest degree of his merit and his glory, and 
“ my powers of description are unequal to the task of portraying the least of his 
“ noble deeds, the lowest of his exalted purposes.” He then cites examples cha- 
racteristic of his noble mind, and gives some account of his life. —Abu Bakr 
al-Khowarezmi (2) makes mention of the Sahib Ibn Abbad in the following terms : 
“ He was brought up in the bosom of the vizirat; that was the nest in which he 
“ crept and from which he sprung, - the nurse with whose milk he was suckled 
“even to the last drop; he received the vjzirat as an inheritance from his 
“ fathers.” Such also has AbA Said ar-Rustami (3) said of him in these verses: 

The vizirat passed as an inheritance from one ancestor to another, and was succes- 
sively sustained by able pillars of the state (fc) . Abbftd received the vizirat from Abb As, 
(as a tradition is received), and Ismail then received it from AbbAd. 

This was the first vizir who bore the title of Sahib ( companion ) ; he was so 
denominated because he had been the companion of Ibn al-Omaid, and was then 
known by that designation, which got into such general use, that on his accession 
to the vizirat, it continued to be employed as his real name. As-Sabi says, in 
his kitab at-Taji (5), that Ibn Abbad was intitled as-Sahib because he had 
been the companion of Muwaiyad ad-Dawlat Ibn Buwaih from his early youth, 
and as this prince gave him that epithet, it continued to be the name by which 
he was known, and became the title of succeeding vizirs. Ibn Abbad was at first 
vizir to Muwaiyad ad-Dawlat Ibn Rukn ad-Dawlat Ibn Buwaih, having replaced 
AbA ’1-Fath Ali Ibn Abi '1-Fadl Ibn al-Omaid, of whom mention shall be made 
in the life of his father Muhammad (6). On the death of Muwaiyad ad-Dawlat 
at Jurjan, in the month of Shaban, A.H. 373 (January, A. D. 984), his brother 
Fakhr ad-Dawlat Abu ’lyHasan Ali got possession of the empire, and confirmed 
Ibn Abbad as vizir. Under this prince, he enjoyed high favour, honour, and 
authority. — Abu ’1-Kasim az-Zafarani (7) recited to him one day a piece of 
verse rhyming in n, and containing the following passage : 

t 

0, thou whose gifts enrich the hands of him who is far away and him who is near! 
You have clothed those who dwell by you and those who come to visit you, with rai- 
ment which we thought unequalled; and all the slaves of thy palace go about in silks 
except myself. 
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. On this, the Sahib said: “I have read in- the life of Maan Ibn Zaida as- 
“ Shaibani, that a man came to him and said: ‘Give me whereon to ride, 0 
“ Emir!’ on which he ordered him a camel, a horse, a mule, and an ase(S), and 

f 

“ then said: ‘If I knew that God had created any other animal fit for riding, I 
“ had given it to you.’ Now I order yon silk enough for a coat, a shirt, a tur- 
“ ban, a waistcoat, browsers, a handkerchief, a vest, a cloak, a robe, leggings, 
“ and a purse; and if I knew of any other garment which could be made of 
“-silk, I should give it you. ’’—The number of poets who (locked to him laid 
celebrated his praises in splendid kasidas, surpassed that which assembled at 
the court of any other. His repartees were very good: the coiners of the mint 
presented to him a memorial in which they complained of some injustice done 
them, and which was headed by the words ad-Darrdbun ; he wrote underneath 
in form of decision, On cold iron (9). A person once addressed him a memo- 
rial. in which he inserted some passages and expressions stolen from epistles 
composed by himself, on which he wrote underneath in answer to the demand : 
This our property hath been returned unto us (10). He caused one of his reve- 
nue collectors to be imprisoned in a narrow yard near his dwelling, and having 
one day gone up to the {flat) roof of the house, his prisoner saw him and called 
upon him with a loud voice, on which he looked down and perceiving him 
111 suffering tortures like those of hell, he said: Back to hell! speak not unto 
mej (11). Numerous anecdotes of the kind are related of him. —He wrote a phi- 
lological work in seven volumes, entitled die Muhit (i comprehensive ), which he 
arranged in alphabetical order, giving ( the explanation of) a great number of 
words, but citing very few examples; it contains a considerable portion of the 
{words composing the) language; he is also author of the Kafi {sufficient), treat- 
ing of epistolatory writing, the kitab al-Aiydd {Book of Festivals ), a treatise 
on the excellence of new-year’s day; another on the rank of imam, in which he 
states the merits of Ali Ibn Abi T&lib, and maintains that the {three khalifa) who 
preceded him were legitimate imams (12); the Book of Vizirs; a work entitled: 
Exposure of the faults in al-Mutanabbi’s poetry, and a treatise on the names and 
attributes of God. He composed also some elegant epistles and good pdetry, of 
which we shall give the following extracts : 

My description cannot paint that nymph who is a very gazelle in beauty. She wished 
to kiss my hand, and I said : “ Kiss my lips.” 
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On clear-coloured wine: 

The glass is clear, and (he wine is clear ; one is so like the other, that they can 
hardly be distinguished. One you would think wine, not glass, — the other glass, not 
wine. 

He composed these elegiac verses on the death of the vizir Abu Ali Kathir Ibn 
Ahmad (13): 

They told me of Kathtr’s death; it was a heavy loss for me, and I said: “Let 
“ me and Glory weep together, for the like of Kathir (abundant) is rare among man- 
** kind.” 

It is related by the grammarian Abu ’l-Husain al-Farisi (14) that Nuh Ibn Man- 
sur, one of the Samanide princes, wrote privately to the Sahib, inviting him to 
become his vizir and direct the administration of his kingdom ; but he refused 
the offer, and one of the reasons which he gave in excuse was, that it would 
require four hundred camels to transport his books only ; think then of the fur- 
niture which he must have possessed in the same proportion ! We shall limit the 
account of his life to the foregoing particulars, which may suffice. He was 
bora on the 16th of Zu ’1-Kada, 326 (September, A. D. 938), at Istakhar, or, 
according to another account, at Talakan, and died on Thursday evening, 24th 
of Safar, 385 (March, A. D. 995), at Rai, from which city his body was trans- 
ported to Ispahan, and interred in a vault situated in the quarter of B&b Dazih : 
his tomb is still kept in good order, and his daughter's descendants have it 
whitewashed regularly. The poet Ibn Abi ’1-Ala (15) narrates as follows : “ 1 
“ had a dream in which I heard a voice say : * Why did not you, who possess such 
“a talent for poetry, compose an elegy on his death?’ To which I replied: 
“ ‘ The number of his good qualities forced me to refrain, for I did not know 
“ with which to begin ; and I was apprehensive of my inability to treat the sub- 
“ ject suitably, although people supposed me capable of doing it full justice !’ 
“ The voice here said : * Add a second hemistich to those I pronounce.’ 

“ ‘Speak!’ saidl; and the voice said : 

‘Generosity and the best of patrons repose together in the same grave.’ 

“ And I rejoined : 

‘ So that each of these brothers may keep the other company 1’ 
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* They' were inseparable when alive, and now they embrace — ’ 

“I: 

* On a funeral couch near Bib Dazth 1’ 

“ The voice: 

4 Whilst other inhabitants shall quit their dwellings — ’ 

“I: 



‘They shall remain in theirs till the day of resurrection.’ 

This piece is given by al-Baiyasi (1 6) in his Ham&sa. — I have read the fol- 
lowing observation in the History of the Sahib Ibn Abbad: “None ever enjoyed 
“ the same popular favour after their death as during their life (IT), the Sahib 
* “ excepted; for on his decease, the gates of the city of Rai were closed (in sign of 
“ mourning ), and the people assembled at the door of his palace, where, they 
IIS “ waited till his bier was brought out; and Fakhr ad-Dawlat, the prince whom 
‘‘ he served,” (and whose name has been mentioned in the beginning of this 
notice,) c< was present with all the officers of high rank in mourning dresses (1 8) : 
“ when the bier appeared, the people raised one simultaneous cry and pros- 
“ trated themselves on the ground; Fakhr ad-Dawlat, and the rest marched in 
“ procession before the corpse, and for some days after, he held public sit— 
“ tings to receive visits of condolence (19).” His death was lamented in these 
terms by A bit Said ar-Rustami : - 

Now, that Ibn Abb&d is departed, shall ever the expectant traveller hasten to under- 
take the nightly journey? shall ever liberality be solicited? God hath willed that the 
hopes of the needy and the gifts of the generous should perish by the death of Ibn 
Abb&d, and that they should never meet again till the day of resurrection. 

His father, Abu T-Hasan Abbad died 'A. H. 334 or 335 (A. D. 946); he had 
been vizir to Rukn ad-Dawlat, father of Fakhr ad-Dawlat and Adad ad Dawl a t 
Fannakhosru, whom al-Mutanabbi hsp celebrated in his poems. — Fakhr ad- 
Dawlat died in the month of Shaban, A. H. 387 (August, 997); he was born in 
341 (A. D. 952). — Tdlakdni means native of Tdlakdn: there are two cities ol 
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this name, one in Khorasan, and the other in the dependencies of Kazwin; the 
latter was the native place of the Sahib. 



(1) I have been here obliged to paraphrase the original, in order to render its full sense. 

(2) The life of Aba Bakr Muhammad al-KhowArezml is given by Ibn KhallikAn. 

<3) Aba Said Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Rustam ar-Rustami, a native of Ispahan, was originally a 
mason .LjLj ^ja, but he displayed such talent in the composition of verses, that he came to be 

ranked among the first poets of the time, and gained the favour of the SAhib Ibn AbbAd, who acted towards 
him as a generous benefactor, and used to say, “ ar-Rustami is the ablest poet of the day.” At the approach 
of old age, ar-Rustami renounced poetry from conscientious motives. The date of his death is not given in the 
Fatima, but some of his poems are preserved in that work, with a notice on their author, the summary of 
which is here given.— (See the Fatima, fol. 312.) 

(4) In this verse the author had a double meaning in view : it signifies also that the vizirat was successively 
transmitted ( like a tradition) from one good authority to another. The same idea is continued in the next 
verse. 

(5) See page 31. 

(6) Muhammad was Ibn al-Omaid's real name. 

(7) Abd i-Kasim Omar Ibn Ibrahim az-ZAfarAni was a native of Irak, and one of those, literary men who 
were admitted into the society of the SAhib ; he was also a favourite of Adad ad-Dawlat.— (Faftma, fol. 327.) 
Some of his poems are to be found in that work. 

(8) One article in the list I have omitted ; decency requiring its suppression. 

(9) The word ad-DarrdbUm signifies literally the beaters , and is used to designate the money-beaters or 
coiners: by the addition which the vizir made, he gave them to understand that it was useless for them to 
complain ; that they, the beaters , struck on cold iron, which is labour in vain. This is a common Arabic pro- 

( verb, somewhat analogous to the English one : Strike when the iron is hot. 

(10) This is a passage of the Koran, taken from surat 12, verse 63. 

(11) This Is also a passage of the Koran : see surat 23, verse 110. — At-ThaAlibi did not probably know this 
trait, when he made his pompous eulogium of the SAhib. 

(12) Here the word imam means, the possessor of spiritual and temporal authority. 

(13) It would appear from Khaundemir’s T Arikh al-Wuzard , that Kathlr was vizir to one of the Dailamite 
princes.— (De Hammer’s Handsehriften , No. 238.) 

(14) Abtfi-Husain Muhammad Ibn al- Husain al-FArisi, a grammarian of considerable reputation and sister's 
son to the celebrated AbO Ali ’1-FArisi, under whom he studied, was one of those literary men whom the 
SAhib admitted into his intimacy. He possessed a talent for poetry, and some of his pieces are preserved in 
the Faftma; the author of which work, at-ThaAlibi, says that at the time he was writing, Abfi 'l-Husain was 
still alive and dwelling at JuvjAn.— (Faftma, No. 1370, fol. 488.) 

(15) AbO '1 -Kasim GhAnim Ibn Abi '1-A1A, a native of Ispahan, was another of the SAhib’s favourite poets. 
Some of his pieces are to be found in the Yattma , fol. 319. 

(16) Abft ’1-HajjAj TOsuf Ibn Muhammad was a native of Baeza in Spain, whence his surname of Baiydsi . 
His life is given by Ibn KhallikAn.— There are seven works in Arabic which bear the title of Hamdsa. 

(17) Literally : No one was ever favoured after his death as be had been during life. 

(18) Literally: Having changed their dress. 

(19) The Arabic says simply, that he sat for consolation. 

28 
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[BN RHALF AS-SARAKUSTI. 

Abu ’t-Tahir Ismail Ibn Khalf Ibn Said Ibn Imran al-Ansari (1) al-Andalusi 
as-Sarakusti ( native of Saragossa in Spain ) was a grammarian and teacher of 
the reading of the Koran. He was master of the branches of general litera- 
ture, and versed in the sciences connected with the Koran (2). He is author of 
the Onwdn fi ’l-Karaat (3) ( Outlines of the different readings of the Koran), 
which work is considered of the very first authority by those who cultivate that 
branch of knowledge; he composed also an Abridgment of the Kitdh al-TI ujja (4) 
by Abu Ali '1-Farisi. Ibn Bashkawal praises him highly in the Silat, and 
makes an enumeration of his merits. He continued to pursue his studies and 
communicate his information to the public up to the day of his death; he expired 
on Sunday, the first of Muharram, A. H. 455 (January, A. D. 1063.) — Sara- 
kusti means native of Sarakasta (5), a very fine city in the eastern part of Spain, 
which has produced a number of learned men. It was taken from the Moslims 
by the Franks ( under the orders of Alphonso, king of Arragon), in the year 
512 (A. H. 1118). 

(1) Al-AnsAri is the title given to descendants from the A nsdrs. See page 137, note (1). 

(2) Hajji Kalifa gives a list of these sciences in the introduction to his bibliographical dictionary.— See 
page 37 of Flugel’s edition 

(3) In the Arabic text, this word is incorrectly printed ^ ! yi} I . 

(4) This work treats of the different readings or editions of the Koran. 

(5) Sarakusta is an alteration of Cjesar Augusta, the ancient name of the city of Saragossa. 



AL-MANSUR IBN AL-KAIM IBN AL-MAHDI. 

Abu ’t-Tahir Ismail, surnamed al-Mansur ( the victorious ), was son of al- 
Kaim Ibn al-Mahdi, prince of Ifrikiya ( Africa Propria ): the remainder of his 
genealogy will be found in the life of his grandfather al-Mahdi Obaid Allah; 
the life of al-Mustali, one of his descendants, has been already given (1). 
Al-Mansur received the oath of fidelity from his subjects on the day wherein his 
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father al-Kaim died ; (we shall speak of this evert under the letter M.) He 
possessed the talent of expressing his ideas with precision abd elegance, and he 
pronounced his i khotbas without previous preparation. Abu Jaafar al-MarWa- 
rddi narrates the following anecdote (of his ready genius) : M I went forth with 
“ al-Mansdr on the day he defeated Abu Yazkl (2), and, as I accompanied him* 

“ he dropped from time to time one of the two lances which he bore in his hand* 

“ so 1 ( picked it up and) wiped it, and gave it to him, pronouncing it to be a 
“ good omen, and quoting to him the following verse : 

‘ She threw away her staff, and a distant land became the place of her abode ; (yet, 

4 the felt) as the traveller on his retorn, when his eyes are delighted (by the tight of 
‘ home ) (3). 

“On which he replied: ‘Why did you not quote what is bettor and truer 115 
“ than that: And voe spake by revelation to Moses , saying, Throw down thy 
“ rod. And behold, it swallowed up that which they had caused falsely to 
“ appear. Wherefore the truth was confirmed, and that which they had 
“ wrought vanished. And they were overcome there, and were rendered con- 
“ temptible (A). To this I said : 4 0, my lord ! you, who are the son of God’s 
44 Apostle, utter that knowledge of which you are the (sole) possessor.’ ” — One 
of the best anecdotes of this kind is that which at-Taimi (5) thus relates in his 
Life of al-Hajjaj : “ Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan ordered the construction of a gate 
“ at Jerusalem, on which his name was to be inscribed, and al-Hajjaj obtained 
“ from him permission to erect another; and it so happened that Abd al-Malik ’s 
“ was struck by lightning and burned, while that of al-Hajjaj remained uninjured. 

“ Abd al-Malik was much troubled in consequence, but al-Hajjaj wrote him this 
“ letter: 4 1 am informed that fire has come down from heaven and burned the 
“ gate of the Commander of the Faithful, without burning that of al-Hajjaj ; in 
“ this we resemble perfectly the two sons of Adam, when they each made an 
“ offering, and it was accepted from one and not from the other (6).’ Abd 
“ al-Malik’s uneasiness was dispelled by the perusal of this letter.” — Al-Mansdr 
was charged by his father (ed-Kdim) to wage war against Abd Yazid, who had 
revolted against his authority. Abd Yazkl Makhlad Ibn Kaid&d belonged to the 
sect of Ibadites (7); he made an outward show of rigid devotion, but was in rea- 
Hty an enemy to God ; he never rode but on an ass, nor wore any dress but 
woollen. He had already fought al-Mansdr’s father in many engagements, and got 
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into his possession all the towns in the dependencies of Kairawan ; al-Mahdiya 
was the only city which remained in the hands of al-Kaim. Abu Yazid then 
took up his position against al-Mahdiya and blockaded it; and al-Kaim died 
during the siege. Al-Mansur then assumed the direction of affairs, and continued 
to maintain the contest, but concealed the death of his father; he persevered in 
his resistance till -Abu Yazid retired, and went to blockade Susa. Then al- 
Mansur left al-Mahdiya, and having given Abu Yazid battle at Susa, put him 
to flight; he then defeated him in a number of successive combats, and at length 
took him prisoner on Sunday, 25th Muharram, 336 (August, A. D. 947). Abu 
Yazid died of his wounds after a captivity of forty days: his body was skin- 
ned by al-Mansur’s orders; the skin was then stuffed with cotton, and ex- 
posed on a cross. It ( was on the spot in which this battle was fought, that 
al-Mansftr built the city which he named al-Mansuriya after himself, and in 
which he fixed his residence. He was courageous, firm- hearted, and eloquent, 
pronouncing the khotba without previous preparation. In the month of Rama- 
dan, 341 (A. D. 953), he went from al-Mansuriya to Jalula on a party of plea- 
sure, accompanied by his concubine Kadib, of whom he was passionately fond ; 
when God poured down on them heavy showers of hail and gave a- storm power 
over them. Al-Mansur turned back, therefore, to al-Mansuriya, but he suf- 
fered so much from cold, that he lost his strength, and most of those who ac- 
companied him perished. On his arrival, he fell sick, and died on Friday, 
29th Shawwal, A. H. 341 (March, A. D. 953). His illness originated in the 
following manner : when he arrived at al-Mansuriya, he took a bath against the 
orders of his physician, Ishak Ibn Sulaitnan al-Israili (8), the consequence of 
which was, loss of natural heat, and inability to sleep; on which Ishak came and 
treated him, but the sleeplessness continued. Al-Mansur at last grew impatient, 
“ and said to one of his slaves: “Is there no physician in Kairawan who can 
“ deliver me from this.” The answer was: ‘‘There is here a young man just 
“ grown up, called Ibrahim.” He ordered him to be called and acquainted 
with his state, and complained to him of what he was suffering; on which 
Ibrahim took some soporiferous drugs and put (hem in a glass phial on the fire, 
prescribing to his patient to smell them. Al-Mansur, after smelling them for 
a considerable time, fell asleep ; and Ibrahim retired, rejoicing in what he had 
done. When Ishak returned, he went to enter the patient's chamber, but was 
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told that he slept, on which he said: “If any thing has been done to him to 
“ make him sleep, he is now a dead man.” They then entered the room, and 
having found that he was dead, they wanted to kill Ibrahim, but Ishak said: 
“He is not to be blamed, as he treated him in the manner which physicians 
“ teach; but he was unacquainted with the cause of the disorder, and you did 
“ not inform him. As for me, 1 treated him with the view of fortifying the 
“ natural heat, so as to cause sleep, and on learning that he was treated in a 
“ way to extinguish that heat, 1 knew he was dead.” He was interred at al- H4 
Mahdiya; born at Kairawan, 302 (A. D. 914), or 301 ; his reign lasted seven 
years and . six days . — Ifriktjra is the name of an exteqsive country in Magh- 
reb; it was conquered in the khalifat of Othman; Kairawan was then the capital, 
as Tunis is now. 



(1) See page 109. 

(2) The author relates this event farther on. 

(3) The expression 'juc- ys signifies to refresh or delight the eye , to rejoice.— This verse is frequently met 
with in Arabic writers, and Abft ’I-FadA says, in his Historia Anteislamica , page 187, that mention is made 
of its author, Mokirr Ibn HiraAr al-BAriki, in the Kitdb al-Agh∋ this name is not, however, to be found 
in the manuscript of that work preserved at the Bib. du Roi. —The expression to throw away one's staff is 
quite proverbial in Arabic ; it means to give up travelling. 

(4) This is a passage from the Koran, surat 7, verses 114, 115, and 116. 

(5) The historian at-Tatmi is better known as Abfi Obaida Ibn al-Muthanna. 

(6) Koran, sur 0, v. 30. 

i7) Abft’l-FadA, in his Annals, year 333, gives some account of Abd Yaztd’s revolt, defeat, and death. The 
MS. of that work in the Bib. du Roi , which has been corrected by the author himself, writes 3 1 jjS kanddd , 
with the vowel points, as the name of that rebel’s father. Abd Yaztd was surnamed the master of the ass 
Sdhib al-Himdr , because he never rode anything else.— (Ibn al-AbbAr.) The sect of the ibadites {Ibddiya) 
had for author Abd Allah Ibn Ibid at-Tamlmi, who revolted at Tabala in Yemen during the reign of MarwAn 
Ibn Muhammad, the last of the Omaiyides who reigned in the East. It appears from an-Nuwairi, that this 
sect existed inlfrikiya at an early period, and gave some trouble to the Aghlabite princes.— AI-JurjAni. in his 
Taarifdt {Notices et extraits des man. dela Rib. du Roi , tom. 10, pag. 19), says: These sectarians considered 
as infidels all those who did not believe as they ; they taught that the Moslim who commits a grievous sin is a 
Unitarian, but not one of the faithful, because works are a part of faith ; and they declared Ali and a great 
number of Muhammad’s companions to be infidels. A toller account of their doctrines is given by as-Shah- 
rastAni. 

(8 ! The life of Ishak Ibn SulaimAn will be found in M. de Sacy’s Abd-Allatif, p. 43. 
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AZ-ZAFIR AL-OBAIDI. 

Abu ’1-Mansur Ismail, surnamed ai-Zafir (the conqueror), son of al-Hafiz Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn al-Mustansir Ibn az-Zahir Ibn al-Hakim Ibn al-Aziz Ibn al- 
Moizz Ibn al-Mansur Ibn al-Kaim Ibn al-Mahdi. In the article which precedes, 
we have given the life of his ancestor al-Mansur. On the death of al-Hafiz, his 
youngest son az-Zafir was immediately proclaimed as his successor, in conform- 
ity to his father’s last orders, and on the same day he received the oath of fealty 
from his subjects. This prince was addicted to pleasure and frivolous amuse- 
ments, passing bis time with his concubines, or listening to vocal music. He 
was assassinated by his favourite, Nasr, son of his vizir Abbas (of w’hom w f e shall 
again speak in the life of al-Aadil Ibn as-Sallar), who having invited him one 
night to come secretly to his father's palace (which is now the Hanefite College, 
and is called the SuyUfiya ) (1), murdered him there and concealed his death. 
This well-known event took place on the 1 5th, or, according to some, on Wed- 
nesday night, 30th of Muharram, A. H. 549 (April, A. D. 1154). He was born 
at Cairo, on Sunday, 15th of the second Rabi (some say the first), A. H. 527 
(A. D. 1133); he was a very handsome man. On perpetrating this murder, 
INasr went, the same night, to his father Abbas, and informed him of what he 
had done. It was by his father’s orders that he had acted; for his extreme 
beauty had induced the public to suspect that his intercourse with az-Zafir was 
of an improper nature, and in consequence (of these rumours), his father had 
said to him: “You are ruining your reputation by keeping company with az- 
“ Zafir; your familiarity with him is the subject of public talk; kill him then, 
“ for it is thus that you will vindicate your honour from these foul suspicions.” 
The next morning, Abbas went to the door of the castle, and asked admission 
to az-Zafir, saying that he had business of importance to transact with him. 
The slaves having sought their master in the places where he usually passed the 
night, and not finding him, told Abbas that they did not know where he was. 
On this the vizir dismounted, and entered the castle with some trusty attend- 
ants ; he then ordered the slaves to bring forth Jibril and Yusuf, the two bro- 
thers of his master ; them he questioned respecting him ; but they told him to 
ask his own son, for he knew better than they. On this, he caused their heads 
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to he struck off, tod said: “These two are his murderers. ^^Such are the 
main circumstances of the event, which is related more fully in the life of ah- 
Faiz Isa, son of az-ZaBr. — The mosque az-Zafiri , which is inside the gate of 
Zawila at Cairo, was so called after him, as he was its founder, and had settled 
upon it wakfs (2) to a great amount. 



(1) Th« Suyftfiy* Collegia! Cairo wat *» cal ltd, beotute it waa cloae to the Sword-co tier’s Baiar <SHt o*- 
SvyA/ta). 

(2) See page 49, note (7). 



ASHHAB AL-KA1SI. 

Abu Amr Ashhab Urn Abd al-Aziz Ibn Dawud Ibn Ibrahim al-Kaisi al-Jaadi 
( number of the tribe of Ktfis and of the family of load), a doetor of the sect 
of Malik and native of Egypt, studied jurisprudence under the imam Malik, and 
afterwards under the doctors of Medina and Misr. The imam as-Shafi said of 
him : “ I never saw an abler jurisconsult than Ashhab, were he not so precipi- 
“ tate.” A rivalry subsisted between him and Ibnal-Kasim (1), whom he af- 
terwards replaced as chief of the Malikites in Egypt. Ashhab was born in its 
Egypt, A. H. 150 (A. D. 767), or in A. H. 140, according to Abu Jaafar al-Jaz- 
zar in his history; he died in 204 (A. D. 820), a month (or, as some say, 18 days) 
after as-Shafi, whose death occurred on the 30tb Rajab of that year. Ashhab 
died at Old Cairo, and was interred in the lesser Karafa (2) ; I have visited his 
tomb, which is near that of Ibn al-Kasim. Some state that his real name was 
Maskin and Ashhab only a surname, but that is not exact. His veracity is un- 
questionable in the Traditions, which he gives on the authority of the imam 
Malik. Al-Kodai says, in his Khitat, that Ashhab was head of the Malikites in 
the city [of old Cairo) ; that he possessed great wealth; and that he was the 
ablest divine among the Malikites in resolving doubtful questions. As-Shafi 
said that he never saw his equal among the natives of Egypt, but that he was 
rather rash; and [we know) that the only doctors of the sect of Malik whom as- 
Shafi saw in that country were Ashhab and Ibn Abd ab-Hukm. It is related 
by the latter that he heard Ashhab pray for the death of as-Sh&fl, who, on 
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learning from him the circumstance, quoted the following verses, which he 
applied to himself: 

Some men desire my death, and if I die, I shall not be the sole who travelled in that 
path. Tell him who strives to obtain constant happiness (3), that he should lay in a 
store for another, and a future life ; then he shall have nearly (gained hit with) (k) . 

Ibn Abd al-Hukm relates also that as-Shafi, on his death, left, among other 
property, a slave who was purchased by Ashhab, and that he himself purchased 
that same slave when Ashhab died. Ibn Yunus speaks of Ashhab in his History, 
and says: “Ashhab was descended from Kais through the tribe of Aamir, and 
“ sprang from the family of Jaada; his surname was Abu Amr; he was one of 
“ the first jurisconsults of Egypt, and a man of great judgment: born A. H. 140 
“ (A. D. 757); died on Saturday, 21st of Sh&ban, A. H. 204 (A.D. 820.) He 
“ wore his beard dyed (in imitation of the primitive Moslims)." Muhammad 
Ibn Aasim al-Maafiri relates that he had a dream (5) in which he seemed to hear 
a voice say : “ 0, Muhammad !” to which he gave answer, and the voice then 
pronounced this verse : 

They are gone, those friends on whose departure we exclaim : O, that the earth and 
those which inhabit it were dissolved ! 

“At that time,” says he, “Ashhab was sick, and I said: ‘0, how greatly I 
“ fear that he may die!' and he died of that illness.” 



(1) The life of Ibn al-KAsim is given in this work: his full name is Abfi Abd Allah Abd ar-RabmAn 
al-Otaki. 

(2) See page 53, note (12). 

(3) Literally: The contrary of that which is transitory. 

(4) The signification of the words jj> is explained in M. de Sacy’s commentary on the MakAmas 
of al-Harlri ; see page 311 of that work. 

(5) See page 46, note (7). 



ASBAGH AL-MALIKI. 

Abu Abd Allah Asbagh Ibn al-Faraj Ibn Said Ibn Ntfi, a doctor of the sect 
of Malik and a native of Egypt, studied jurisprudence under Ibn al-Kasim, 
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Ibn Wahb, and Ashhab (1). It was said by Abd al -Malik lbn al-MajishAn 
that Egypt never produced the like of Asbagh ; aod when asked if he did not 
make an exception in favour of Ibn al-Kasim, he replied : “Not even Ibn al- 
“ Kasim.” He was katib (2) to lbn Wahb, and his ancestor Nafi, who was 
an enfranchised slave of Abd al-Aziz Ibn Marwan Ibn al-Hakam the Omaiyide, 
was governor of Egypt (3). Asbagh died on Sunday, 25th of Shawwal, 225 
(A. D. 840), some state, however, that his death took place in 226 or 220. 



(1) For the life of Ashhab, see the preceding article; the lives of lbn al-KAsim and lbn Wahb will be 
found in the letter a!n. 

(2) K&tib, copyist or secretary. 

(3) Abd al-Aztz was appointed governor of Fgypt by his father MarwAn lbn al-Hakam in the year 65 
(A. D. 685), and was authorised by him not only to preside at public prayers (which was the prerogative of 
the governor), but to collect the revenue. He continued in the exercise of these functions till his death, 
which took place A. H. 85 (A. D. 704.)— [A n-Nuj&m ax-Z Akira . ) 



AK SUNKUR THE HAJIB. 

Abu Said Ak Sunkur (1) Ibn Abd Allah, surnamed Kasim ad-Dawiat ( part- 
ner in the empire ), and generally known by the title of al-Hajib (the cham- 
berlain), was. the ancestor of the Atabeks of Mosul, and the father of Imad 116 
ad-din Zinki. He and Buzan (2), prince of Edessa, were mamluks of the Seljuk 
Sultan, Malak Shah Ibn Alp Arslan. When Taj ad-Dawlal Tutush Ibn Alp 
Arslan obtained possession of Aleppo (in the year 478) (A. D. 1085) (3), he left 
Ak Sunkur as his lieutenant in that city, thinking that he could place every 
reliance on one who was his brother’s mamluk. Ak Sunkur, however, 
revolted, and Tutush, who was then master of Damascus, marched against 
him and gave him battle, in the month of the first Jumada, A. H. 487 (A. D. 
1094); both sides fought with great animosity, and the conflict terminated by 
the death of Ak Sunkur (4). He was interred in the Zajjajiya College at 
Aleppo. When I visited his tomb, I found it surrounded by a great number 
of persons, who met there every Friday for the purpose of reading the Ko- 
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raa<(5) ; aud I was informed that (in recompense for their services), a large 
sum, arising from the revenue of a wakf (6) founded for that purpose, «was 
distributed among them ; but 1 do not know by whom that wakf was esta- 
blished. — I have since discovered that it was established by Nur ad-din Mahmud, 
grandson of ak-Snnkur; I shall give his life later, and shall narrate also, <in 
the life of Tutush, some particulars respecting Ak Sunkur, which are in contra- 
diction 'to the foregoing statement (7). — The Zajjdjiya College was built by 
Abu ’l-Rabi Sulaiman Ibn Abd al-lgbbar Ibn Ortuk, prince of Aleppo (8). 
Ak Sunkur was at first buried at (Mount) Karnebia, but his son Zinki, on 
obtaining possession of Aleppo, had his body transported to the Zajjajiya, and 
introduced it into the city by hoisting it over the wall (9). Ak Sunkur was slain 
at a village called Ruyan, which is situated near Sabin (1 0) in the dependencies 
of Aleppo, according to Yakut (in his Mushtarik). 



(1) Ak-Sunkur is a Turkish name; it means white falcon . 

(2) This Buzin assisted ak-Sunkur in his revolt against Tutush, and was taken and beheaded by that 
prince, A. H. 487 (Zubdat al-Halab.) The analysis of this work is given by professor Freytag in his 
Selecta ex Historia Halebi. 

» 

3) It appears from a passage in the life of Tutush, that this date should have been inserted in the Arabic 
text. It is omitted in most of the manuscripts. 

(4) A more full account of Ak Sunkur’s revolt and death is given by Abd '1-Fadl In his Annals. Kamil 
ad-dtn Omar Ibn al-Adlm says, in his Zubdat al-Halab , that the troops of Ak Sunkur did not resist an 
instant, and that be himself was taken after the battle and beheaded by Tutush. 

(5) The merits and spiritual recompenses attached to the reading of the Koran are transferable to the dead, 
when this act of piety is performed on their account and in their name. 

(6) See note (7), page 49. 

(7) This is an oversight of the author; nothing of the kind is to be found in the life of Tutush. 

(8) Sulaiman Ibn Abd al-Jabblr wls lieutenant of II Ghlzi in Aleppo- ( Zubdat al-Halab.) 

(9) When the Atlbek Zinki transported the corpse of his dither to the college situated in {the quarter of 
Aleppo called) al-Zaijdjdn ( the glaeeblowex* ), he did not bring it through any of the city gates, but had it 
hoisted over the wall; for it would have been considered as an unlucky omen to introduce a dead body into 
the city.— (fiughiat at-Talab; MS. No. 726, fol. 180.) Kamil ad-dtn, the author of this work, states that 
Ak Sunkur governed Aleppo with great justice, and that, under his excellent administration, the revenues of 
the city amounted to fifteen hundred dinars per diem . (Fol. 178, v.) 

(10) The author of the Mardeid al-Ittild says that Sabin is a village at the gate of Aleppo, but Abft ’I* 
Fadl in his History, t. III. p. 290, places the field of battle at Tall ae-Sultdn, on the rfoer Sabin, at six 
parasangs from Aleppo. 
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AH SUNKUR AL-BURSOKI. 

Abu Said. Ak Sunkur al-Bursoki al-Ghaai (the warrior), sur named Kasim 
ad-Dawlat Saif ad-din ( partner in the empire and sword, of religion), was 
prince of Musul, Rahaba, and. the neighbouring countries. He got possession 
of these, places on the death of the Ispa&alar (1) Maudud, who. governed them 
and the Syrian provinces in. the name of the Seljuk prince Muhammad- 1 bn 
Malak Shah (.whose life shall be given in this work). Maudud was murdered 
on Friday, 12th. of. the second Rabi, A. H. 507 (September, A. 1). 1113), by a 
gang of Batinites. (2), who attacked him in the; great mosque of Damascus. Ak 
Sunkur was then acting as shahna (3) at Baghdad, to which, post he had been- 
appointed in the year 498 (A. D. 1004-5), by the sultan Muhammad, who had 
become master of the empire by the death of his brother Barkyaruk. In the 
year 499, Ak Sunkur was directed by the sultan Muhammad to lay siege to Tik- 
rit, which was then in the possession of Kaikobad Ibn Hazarasb the Dailamite, 
who was reported to be a partisan of the Batinite doctrines. In pursuance of his 
orders, Ak Sunkur made preparations for the expedition, and having set out in 
the month of Rajab of that year, he besieged Kaikobad till Muharram, A. H. 

500. When on the point of taking the city, Saif ad-Dawlat Sadaka came up, 
and was put in possession of it (4), and then returned to Hilla, accompanied 
by Kaikobad, who took with him his treasures, but died on arriving. The 
sultan Muhammad, on being informed of Maudud’s assassination, ordered Ak 
Sunkur to set out for Mosul, and make preparations for attacking the Franks in 
Syria. On arriving at Mosul, he established his authority in the city, and then 
made an expedition against the Franks, whom he forced to raise the siege of 
Aleppo, which was closely pressed by them; he then returned to Mosul, and 
continued to inhabit it till his death. He was one of the greatest and most cele- 
brated emirs under the Seljukides. It was in. the mosque of Mosul, on Friday, 

9th of Zu’l-Kaada, A. H. 520 (November, A. D. 1126), that he met with hi» 
death by the hands of some Batinites. Ibn aL-Jawai says, in. his History, that he 
was slain in the Maksura (5) of the mosque .of Mosul, A. It 519, whilst the 
katib Imad ad-din states that it happened in 520; the latter. writer says: “ The 117 
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“ assassins, who were sitting in the mosque, in the dress of Sufis, sprang upon 
“ him as he was retiring from prayers, and stabbed him in many places. This 
“ was in the month of Zd’ 1-Kaada. Their enmity had been excited against 
“ him, because he had persecuted and slain them in great numbers, with the 
“ intention of eradicating their power.” The government of Ak Sankur passed 
to his son Izz ad-din Masud, whose death took place on Tuesday, 22nd of die 
latter Jumada, 521 (July, A.D. 1127); Im&d ad-din Zinki (son of the Ak Sun- 
kur whose life is given in the preceding article) was his successor. — The deri- 
vation of Bursoki was unknown to me, and as-Samani makes no mention of the 
word ; but I have since discovered that it comes from Bursok, the name of a 
Mamluk belonging to the sultan Muhammad Toghrulbek, whose life we intend 
to give. This Bursok held a high rank under the Seljuk dynasty, and was one 

of their most remarkable and eminent emirs. 

* 



(1) This word, which is written and signifies commander of the troops. 

(2) The BAtinites are the same as the Ismatlians: they are better known in Europe as the Assassins 

— See M de Sacy’s MSmoire sur la dynastie des Assassins et sur I’dtymologie de leurnom ; and 
his Histoire des Druses . 

3) See page 172, note (4). 

(4) This was a concerted plan between Sadaka and Kaikob&d, and must have caused great disappointment 
to Ak Sunkur, who had the promise of the sultan to be allowed to retain Tikrtt as a fief after he had captured 
it. (Ibn al-Athtr’s KAmil.) 

(5) In the great mosques, a railed enclosure or pew, called the M ahsfora is reserved for the sultan or his 
lieutenant. 



OMAIYA IBN ABI S-SALT. 

Abft ’s-Salt Omaiya Ibn Abd al-A?.lz Ibn Abi ’s-Salt al-Andalusi ad-Dani (a 
native of Denia in Spain), possessed superior information in the different 
branches of general literature, and is author of a work entitled al-Hadtka ( the 
Grove), which is composed on the plan of at-Thaalibi’s Yattma ; being also 
skilled in philosophy, he received the title of aUJdib al-Hakim [the learned in 
belles-lettres and philosophy) he was besides deeply versed in the sciences of 
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the ancients (1). Having left Spain, he took up his residence at Alexandria. 

The. katib Imad ad-din mentions him with commendation in the Khartda (2), 
and cites the following, among other pieces of verse composed by him : 

Formed as I am of earth, the earth is my country, and the human race my relations. 

I must therefore impose on my camels a task of difficult accomplishment even for the 
tallest and the strongest (3). 

1 have not, however, met with these verses in Ibn Abi ’s-Salt's poetical works. 

The katib gives also as his, the following piece : 

She said to me: 44 Why art thou living in obscurity? Is thy judgment weak or thy 
talent inferior ? ,# To which I answered : 44 My fault in the eyes of the public is to have 
obtained glory such as they never possessed. It is in fortune alone that 1 am deficient, 
but I am rich in honourable deeds." 

This piece also is not to be found in his diwan.—By the same: 

She tormented and sported with my heart, and then returned unconcerned. How 
intrepid is that gazelle whose magic charms prolong my sufferings (k) ; she kills with 
her looks whom she pleases, and whom she pleases she revives. Where is the love 
which she has not betrayed? Where are the promises which she does not break? 

By the same : 

The txdr crept along his cheek, but retreated from the smiling lips it did not dare 118 
to kiss. No wonder it should fear death from such a kiss ; saliva is a deadly poison 
for scorpions (5). 

By the same: 

I have seen a graceful maid, whose beauty partook of the qualities possessed by that 
liquor which she poured from the ewer into the wine-cup ; its intoxicating power was 
in her looks, its colour in her cheeks, its flavour in her kiss. 

The author of the Khartda gives as his the following verses in his notice on 
al-Hasan Ibn Abi ’l-Shakhna (6) : 

I marvel how your looks, which are so languishing, can captivate the brave and 
vigorous *, your glances, though sheathed (m your eyelids ), work the same effects as 
the unsheathed sword . 

The poetical compositions of Omaiya Ibn Abi ’s-Salt are numerous and good. 
Towards the end of his life he removed to al-Mahdiya (7), where he died oir 
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Monday* the firs* day. o£ the year 5ftft(22nd October* ^ k Di 1134); lome^kovr 
evei), place his death on the 1>0tb of Mnhanram, 528> and I mad adt^dinsays in 
the Kharida that he fyund written at the end of a oopy, of the Uaddtagtvmt, 
him by al-kadi al-Fadil, that the author died on Monday, 12th of Muharram, 
A. H. 546; but the first is the true date, because most writers agree in giving 
it, and it is mentioned also ‘in the Jinan of the kadi ar-Rashid Ibn az-Zu- 
bair (8). Ibn Abi ’s-Salt died (as we have said) at al-Mahdiya, and was buried 
at al-Monastir (9) (of which place we shall again speak in the life of Hibat Allah 
al-Busiri). The last words pronounced by him were the following verses of his 
own composition, which he ordered to be inscribed on his own tomb: 

I hare dwelt in thee, O transitory world 1 in the fall certainty of passing to an eter- 
nal abode ; and the most awful circumstance for me in that event, is the obligation of 
appearing before one whose judgments are equitable, and who acts not unjustly. 0 1 
that I knew what reception shall be mine on that day ; for my stock (of merits) is, small, 
and my sins are many. If I be covered with confusion for my crimes (/ shall avow the 
justice of my sentence), for I deserve the severest punishment inflicted on a sinner. But 
if mercy and forgiveness be shewn me, (what happiness 1 ) for bliss shall be there, and 
joy without end. 

In the height of his last illness, he addressed his son Abd al-Aziz in these 
terms : 

O, Abd al-Aztz 1 thou who art to replace me ! Let the fear of the Lord of Heaven be 
before thee when I am gone. I thus do bind thee to fulfil a duty which thou knowest (to 
be essential ) : keep therefore thy agreement. If thou actest according to my recom- 
mendation, the true direction and thou shall be inseparable; if thou breakest thy pro- 
mise, thou shalt err from the right way. 1 have now advised thee to the best of my 
power. 

1 have since discovered, in a compilation written by a native of Maghreb, that 
Abu ’s-Salt was born at Denia, a city in Spain, in the year 460 (A. D. 1067-8), 
and that he studied under a number of persons in that country; among others, 
110 Abu ’1-Walid al-Wakshi, kadi of Denia. He arrived at Alexandria with his 
mother on the festival of Sacrifices (1 0/4 Zu ’ l-Hijja ), 489 ; in the year 505 he 
was banished from Egypt by al-Afdal Shahanshah, but he continued some 
time at Alexandria, uncertain (to what country he should go)', he de- 
parted in the year. 5Q6 for. al-Mahdiya, where Re was. honourably received 
by the sovereign of that city, Ali Ibn Yabya Ibn Tamjm Ibn al-Moizz. Ibn 
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Badis (1 0). He there had a son born to him, whom he called Abd al-Aziz, and 
who became a poet of superior ability and a skilful chess-player : Abd al-Aziz 
died atBugia (in the province of Algiers), A. H. 546 (A. D. 1151). I may 
observe that Imad ad-din, m citing the authority of al-kadi al-Fadil, has made a 
mistake and taken the date of the son’s death for that of the father’s. When 
Omaiya was imprisoned in Egypt, he composed, by al-Afdal’s orders, a treatise 
on the use of the astrolabe ; a work on astronomy, entitled al-JVajiz (the com- 
pendium) ; a treatise on simple medicines ; a work on logic, entitled Takvvim 
ad-Dthn (regulation of the mind); another, called the Intisdr (Aid), con- 
taining an. answer to Ali Ibn Ridwan’s (11) refutation of Hunain Ibn Ishak’s 
Medical Questions. When he had composed the Wajiz by order of al- 
Afdal, that vizir had it examined by his astronomer Abd Abd Allah of Aleppo, 
who gave as his opinion that the work could not be made use of by beginners in 
astronomy, and that those who were masters of that science had no occasion for 
it. One of Qmaiya's verses is as follows : 

Why should his dothes not be worn out, since he is a fall moon (m beauty), and 
they are of linen. 

His reason for enouncing so singular a thought is, that Hnen rots when ex- 
posed to the light of the moon. The disease of which Omaiya died was dropsy. 



(1) The teieuem of the aneitntt; the philosophical doctrines of the Greeks. 

(3) See MS. of the Bib. du Roi> No. 1376, fol. 76. Numerous extracts from the poems of Abd s-Salt are 
there given. 

(3) That is, I must visit a generous patron who lives in a distant land. 

(fj Literally: Who bloweth on the knots of patience; see Sale’s Koran, note on sural 113, in which a 
similar expression occurs. 

(5) See Introduction. 

(6) Abd Ali al-Hasan Ibn Abd as~Samad Ibn Abi ’s-ShakhnA, surnamed al-Mujld, was a native of Askalon 
in Syria, and the greatest poet which that city produced. He was living A. H. 470 (A. D. 1077-6). ImAd 
advdtn’s Kharida furnishes little information respecting him, but it contains numerous fragments of his 
poetry. See MS. of the Bib. du Roi, No. 1374, fol. 13 v. In this manuscript, the name of as-ShdkhnA is 

written at-Shajnd 

(7) Al-Mahdiya, a sea-port city lying to the south of Tunis, was founded A. H. 303, by al-Mahdi Ohaid 
Allah, the first of the fatlmite khalifs. for its description see al-Bakri's geography of Northern Africa in 
the NbUca $t Bxtraits, tom. 13, p. 670. 
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(8) See his life, page 143. 

(9) It would appear from al-Bakri’s description of Northern Africa, that Monastir, a sea- port town 30 
miles S. E. of Tunis, was a sort of military convent, or rib&t: see Notices et Extrait * , tom. 12, p. 488. 

(10) In the life of Yahya Ibn Tamlm will be found the requisite information respecting AH Ibn Yahya: 
mention is also made, in the same article, of Omaiya Ibn Abi ’s-Salt, and of some works composed by him, 
which are not indicated here. 

(11) Ali Ibn Rid win died, A. H. 460 (A. D. 1067-8). See Abh ’1-Faraj, p. 236, in which work will be 
found several anecdotes respecting him ; see also Rusiell’s Description of Aleppo , vol. 2, appendix, p. lix. 
His life is given in the Tdrtkh al-Hukamd , MS. of the Bib. du Roi , supplement. No. 105, page 301. 



IYAS AUK ADI. 

Abu Waihila lyas was son of Moawia -Ibn Kurra Ibn lyas Ibn Hilal Ibn 
Rabbab Ibn Obaid Ibn Suat Ibn Saria Ibn Dubyan Ibn Thalaba Ibn Sulaim Ibn 
Aus Ibn Muzaina, for which reason he was surnamed al-Muzani, or the descend- 
ant of Muzaina. He was renowned for eloquence (1) and penetration, and the 
acuteness of his mind was proverbial ; the persons of merit who spoke their lan- 
guage with elegance considered him as their chief ; (his judgment was so sure, 
that) his conjectures were verified by the events, and in the management of 
affairs he showed great dexterity. It is he to whom al-Hariri alludes in the 
following passage of his seventh makdma: In quickness of understanding, I 
resemble Ibn Abbas, and in the art of physiognomy I possess the talent of 
lyas (2). He was appointed kadi of Basra by (the khalif) Omar Ibn Abd al- 
Aziz, and his great-grandfather lyas was one of the companions of Muhammad. 
His father Moawia, having been asked how his son behaved towards him, re- 
plied: “An excellent boy! ( his filial piety ) relieves me from the cares of 
“ this world, so that I have leisure to think of the next.” lyas was cele- 
brated for his talents and judgment ; he was equally remarkable for his 
acuteness, instances of which are thus related : Being at a place in which 
something happened productive of alarm, and where three females whom he 
did not know were present, he said: ‘‘One of these females is pregnant, 
“ the other is nursing, and the third is a virgin.” On inquiry, it was found 
that he had judged right; and on being asked how he had acquired that 
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information, he replied: “In time of danger, persons lay their hands on what 
“ they most prize; now I saw that the pregnant woman, in her fright, placed 
“ her hand on her belly, which showed that she was with child; and I per- 
“ ceived the nurse place her hand on her bosom, by which I knew that she was 
“ suckling; and the movement of the virgin's arm (3) proved to me that she was 
“ a maid.” — Hearing a Jew express his astonishment at the silliness of the Mos- 
lims in imagining that the inhabitants of paradise are to eat food, and yet not be 
subject to any natural evacuation, he asked him if all that he eat passed off in that 
manner; and on the Jew’s replying, that God converted a portion of it into nou- 
rishment, he said : “Why then dost thou deny the possibility of God’s convert- 
“ ing into nourishment the whole of the food eaten by the inhabitants of para- 
“ disc?” — Being one day in the court-yard of a house at Wasit, he said that there 
was an animal under one of the bricks ( which formed the pavement) ; and the ISO 
people having pulled it up, found a snake coiled under it. He was then asked 
how he came to know it, and he answered : “I saw that, among all the bricks in 
“ the pavement, there were only two between which any dampness appeared; so 
“ I knew that there must have been something underneath which breathed.” — 

As he was one day passing by a place, he said that be heard the howl of a strange 
dog, and on being asked how he knew that, he answered : “I know* it from the 
“ lowness of his howl, and the loudness of the other dogs in barking.” On 
examination, it was found that a strange dog was tied up there, and that the 
other dogs were barking at him. — Another day, he saw a fissure in the ground, 
and said that some animal was beneath, which was found to be true:’ being asked 
how he knew it, he replied that a fissure in the ground could only be produced 
by an animal or by a plant ( underneath ). Al-Jahiz says that, on examining a 
raised spot in an even soil, if the orifice be found of a regular form, and surrounded 
with loose earth, it is a sign that a truffle is below (4); but if the opening be irregu- 
larly shaped, and the earth thrown up unevenly, it denotes the presence of an 
animal. - Were I not apprehensive of being prolix, 1 should relate many singular 
instances of his clear-sightedness, but one of our learned men has already com- 
piled a large volume on that- subject. When Omar Ibn Abd al-Aztz was khalif, 
he wrote to Adi Ibn Arta, who acted as his lieutenant in Irak, ordering him to 
effect a meeting between Iyas Ibn Moawia and al-Kasim Ibn Rabia al-Harashi, 
and authorising him to appoint the most acute-minded of the two kadi of Basra. 

30 
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The meeting having taken place, lyas said to Ibn Arta: “ 0 emir! ask the two 
“ great doctors of Egypt, al-Hasan al-Basri and Muhammad Ibn Sirin, their 
“ opinion of al-Kasim and me.” (His object in this was, to avoid the heavy 
responsibility' which he should, incur, were he to accept the office of kadi, and 
he therefore wished that the choice of the emir should fail upon al-Kasim, 
who would certainly be strongly recommended by these two doctors ;) for al- 
Kasim went often to see them, whilst he, lyas, did not. Al-Kasim ( being equally 
unwilling to fill the place of kadi, and ) aware that these two doctors would ad- 
vise the emir to name him, said : “ Make no inquiries respecting me or him, for 
“ I solemnly aver by the only true God, that lyas Ibn Moawia is an abler juris- 
“ consult than I, and knows better the duties of a kadi; if what 1 say be false, you 
“ cannot legally appoint me, because I am a liar; and if my declaration be true, 
“ it is incumbent on you to receive it ( and act by it)." On this Iyls said : “ (0 
“ emir 1) you set a man on the brink of perdition, and he escapes the dangers 
“ which he apprehends, by making a false oath, for which he will implore God’s 
“forgiveness.” “Since you perceive that,” replied Adi Ibn Arta, “ you are 
“ lit to (ill the place;” and he appointed him accordingly (5). It is related of 
lyas that he said : “ I was never worsted (in penetration ) but by one man ; 1 
“ had taken my seat in the court of judgment at Basra, when a person came be- 
“ fore me and gave testimony that a certain garden, of which he mentioned the 
“ boundaries, belonged to a man whom he named, (.4$ I had some doubts of 
“ his veracity ,) I asked him how many trees were in that garden; and he said 
“ to me, after a short silence, ( How long is it since our lord the kAdi has been 
“ giving judgment in this hall?’ I told him the time. ‘How many beams,’ 
“ said he, * are there in the roof ?’ On which I acknowledged that he was in the 
“ right, and I received his testimony.” — lyas was once in the desert, and the 
water had run short, when he heard the bark of a dog: “That fellow,” said he, 
“ is at the mouth of a well.” His companions, having gone to the place from 
which the barking proceeded, found the fact as he had stated; on which they 
asked him how he knew it, and he replied that the barking which he had heard 
seemed to issue from a well. Many other extraordinary instances are related of 
his sagaciousness. It is stated by AbA Ishak Ibn Hafs that lyas dreamt that he 
should live till the next Festival of Sacrifices ( which takes place each year on 
the 10 th Zu ’ l-Hijja ); he therefore retired to a farm which he had at Abdasi 
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